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Vivere  quod ' proper o  pauper ,  nee  inutilis  annls 

Da  veniam,  properat  wi-vere  nemofatis.  MART. 

True,  fir,  to  live  I  hafle,  your  pardon  give, 

For  tell  me,  who  makes  hafte  enough  to  live  ?       F.  LEWIS. 

MANY  words  and  fentences  are  fo  frequently 
heard  in  the  mouths  of  men,  that  a  fu- 
perficial  obferver  is  inclined  to  believe,  that 
they  muft  contain  fome  primary  principle,  fome 
great  rule  of  action  which  it  is  proper  always  to 
have  prefent  to  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  ufe 
of  every  hour  is  to  be  adjufted.  Yet,  if  we  confider 
the  conduct  of  thofe  fententious  philofophers,  it  will 
often  be  found,  that  they  repeat  thefe  aphorifms, 
merely  becaufe  they  have  fomewhere  heard  them, 
becaufe  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  fay,  or  becaufe 
they  think  veneration  gained  by  fuch  appearances  of 
vrifdom,  but  that  no  ideas  are  annexed  to  the  words, 
.  B  and 
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and  that  according  to  the  old  blunder  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ariftotle,  their  fouls  are  mere  pipes  or 
organs,  which  tranfmit  founds,  but  do  not  under- 
ftand  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  well  known  and  well  attefted 
pofition,  that  life  is  Jhort,  which  may  be  heard  among 
mankind  by  an  attentive  auditor,  many  times  a  day, 
but  which  never  yet  within  my  reach  of  obfervation 
left  any  imprefilon  upon  the  mindj  and  perhaps,  if 
my  readers  will  turn  their  thoughts  back  upon  their 
old  friends,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  call  a  fingle 
man  to  remembrance,  who  appeared  to  know  that 
life  was  fhort  till  he  was  about  to  lofe  it. 

It  is  obfervable  that  Horace,  in  his  account  of  the 
characters  of  men,  as  they  are  diverfified  by  the  va- 
rious influence  of  time,  remarks,  that  the  old  man 
is  dilator,  J-pe  longus,  given  to  procraftination,  and  in- 
clined to  extend  his  hopes  to  a  great  diftance.  So 
far  are  we  generally  from  thinking  what  we  often  fay 
of  the  fhortnefs  of  life,  that  at  the  time  when  it  is 
neceflarily  fhorteft,  we  form  projects  which  we  delay 
to  execute,  indulge  fuch  expectations  as  nothing  but 
a  long  train  of  events  can  gratify,  and  fuffer  thofe 
paffions  to  gain  upon  us,  which  are  only  excufable 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

Thefe  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my  mind, 
by  an  evening's  converfation  with  my  friend  Pro- 
fperoy  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty- five,  has  bought  an 
eftate,  and  is  now  contriving  to  difpofe  and  cultivate 
it  with  uncommon  elegance.  His  great  pleafure  is 
to  walk  among  (lately  trees,  and  lie  mufing  in  the 
heat  of  noon  under  their  fliade;  he  is  therefore 
maturely  confidering  how  he  fhall  difpofe  his  walks 

and 
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and  his  groves,  and  has  at  laft  determined  to  fend 
for  the  beft  plans  from  Italy,  and  forbear  planting 
till  the  next  feafon. 

Thus  is  life  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do 
what  never  can  be  done,  if  it  be  left  unattempted 
till  all  the  requisites  which  imagination  can  fuggeft 
are  gathered  together.  Where  our  defign  termi- 
nates only  in  our  own  fatisfaction,  the  miftake  is  of 
no  great  importance;  for  the  pleafure  of  expelling 
enjoyment,  is  often  greater  than  that  of  obtain- 
ing it,  and  the  completion  of  almoft  every  wifh  is 
found  a  difappointment  ;  but  when  many  others  are 
interefted  in  an  undertaking,  when  any  defign  is 
formed,  in  which  the  improvement  or  fecurity  of 
mankind  is  involved,  nothing  is  more  unworthy 
either  of  wifdom  or  benevolence,  than  to  delay  it 
from  time  to  time,  or  to  forget  how  much  every  day 
that  paries  over  us  takes  away  from  our  power,  and 
how  foon  an  idle  purpofe  to  do  an  action,  finks  into" 
a  mournful  wifli  that  it  had  once  been  done. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  bacchana- 
lian writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  prefent  hour,  to  catch 
the  pleafures  within  our  reach,  and  remember  that 
futurity  is  not  at  our  command. 

To  gi&>»  OCXblM^t   jSotl&C  JgpOIW.     »)»   Oi   TTdCg/xfaf* 


Soon  fades  the  rofe  ;  once  paft  the  fragrant  hour, 
The  loiterer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flow'r. 

But  furely  thefe  exhortations  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  applied  to  better  purpofes  j  it  may  be 
at  leaft  inculcated,  that  pleafures  are  more  fafely 

B  2  poftponed 
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poftponed  than  virtue,  and  that  greater  lofs  is 
fuffered  by  miffing  an  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
than  an  hour  of  giddy  frolick  and  noify  merri- 
ment. 

When  Baxter  had  loft  a  thoufand  pounds,  which 
he  had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  fchool,  he  ufed 
frequently  to  mention  the  misfortune  as  an  incite- 
ment to  be  charitable  while  GOD  gives  the  power 
of  beftowing,  and  confidered  himfelf  as  culpable  in 
fome  degree  for  having  left  a  good  action  in  the 
hands  of  chance,  and  fuffered  his  benevolence  to  be 
defeated  for  want  of  quicknefs  and  diligence. 

It  is  lamented  by  Hearne,  the  learned  antiquary 
of  Oxford,  that  this  general  forgetfulnefs  of  the  fra- 
gility of  life,  has  remarkably  infected  the  (Indents 
of  monuments  and  records  j  as  their  employment 
confifts  firft  in  collecting,  and  afterwards  in  arrang- 
ing or  abftracting  what  libraries  afford  them,  they 
ought  to  amafs  no  more  than  they  can  digeft;  but 
when  they  have  undertaken  a  work,  they  go  on 
fearching  and  tranfcribing,  call  for  new  fupplies, 
when  they  are  already  overburthened,  and  at  laft 
leave  their  work  unfinifhed.  //  is,  fays  he,  the  In-* 
finefs  of  a  good  antiquary,  as  of  a  good  man,  to  have 
mortality  always  before  him. 

Thus,  not  only  in  the  Cumber  of  floth,  but  in  the 
difiipation  of  ill-directed  induftrv,  is  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  life  generally  forgotten.  As  fome  men  lofe 
their  hours  in  lazinefs,  becaufe  they  fuppofe,  that 
there  is  time  enough  for  the  reparation  of  neglect; 
others  bufy  themfelves  in  providing  that  no  length 
of  life  may  want  employments  and  it  often  hap- 

pens,' 
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pens,  that  fluggifhneis  and  activity  are  equally  fur- 
prifed  by  the  laft  fummonSj  and  perifh  not  more 
differently  from  each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  re- 
ceived the  fhot  in  her  flight,  from  her  that  is  killed 
upon  the  bufh. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the  laft 
centuries  in  human  knowledge,  may  be  numbered 
the  exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  life  ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  their  ufe  in  traffick,  they  feem  very  little 
to  have  advanced  morality.  They  have  hitherto  been 
rather  applied  to  the  acquifition  of  money,  than  of 
wifdom  ;  the  computer  refers  none  of  his  calculations 
to  his  own  tenure,  but  perfifts,  in  contempt  of  pro- 
bability, to  foretel  old  age  to  himfelf,  and  believes 
that  he  is  marked  out  to  reach  the  utmoft  verge  of 
human  exiftence,  and  fee  thoufands  and  ten  thou- 
fands  fall  into  the  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart,  and 
fo  ftrongly  guarded  by  hope  and  fear  againft  the  ap- 
proach of  reafon,  that  neither  fcience  nor  experience 
can  fhake  it,  and  we  aft  as  if  life  were  without  end, 
though  we  fee  and  confefs  its  uncertainty  and  fhort- 
nefs. 

Divines  have,  with  great  ftrength  and  ardour, 
jfhewn  the  abfurdity  of  delaying  reformation  and 
repentance;  a  degree  of  folly  indeed,  which  fets 
eternity  to  hazard.  It  is  the  fame  weaknefs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  neglect,  to  tranf- 
fer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  attention,  to  a 
future  time ;  we  fubjecl  ourfelves  to  needlefs  dangers 
from  accidents  which  early  diligence  would  have  ob- 
viated, or  perplex  our  minds  by  vain  precautions, 
and  make  provifion  for  the  execution  of  defigns,  of 

B  3  which 
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which  the  opportunity  once  miffed  never  will  re- 
turn. 

As  he  that  lives  longed  lives  but  a  little  while, 
every  man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to 
wafte.  The  duties  of  life  are  commenfurate  to  its 
duration,  and  every  day  brings  its  tafk,  which  if 
neglected  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he  that 

o 

has  already  trifled  away  thofe  months  and  years,  in 
which  he  fhould  have  laboured,  muft  remember  that 
he  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of  which  the  whole  is 
little;  and  that  fince  the  few  moments  remaining  are 
to  be  confidered  as  the  laft  truft  of  heaven,  not  one  is 
to  be  loft. 


URDAY,  November  24,  1750. 

_^_   -* 

*,I»H»S  .-1.1  auppum  dtcuit  flatus,  et  color,  ft  res, 
Sefiantemmajorafere;  prefentibus  aquxm.  HOR. 

Yet  Aiifiippus  ev'ry  drefs  became  ; 

In  ev'ry  various  change  of  life  the  fame; 

And  though  he  aim'd  at  things  of  higher  kind, 

Yet  to  the  prefentheld  an  equal  mind.  FRANCIS. 

To    the    RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

THOSE  who  exalt  themfelves  into  the  chair 
of  inftrudion,  without  enquiring  whether  any 
will  fubmit  to  their  authority,  have  not   fufficiently 
confidered  how  much  of  human  life  paffes  in  little 
incidents,  curfory   converfation,  flight  bufinefs,  and 

cafual 
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cafual  annulments  i  and  therefore  they  have  endea- 
voured only  to  inculcate  the  more  awful  virtues, 
without  condefcending  to  regard  thofe  petty  qualities, 
which  grow  important  only  by  their  frequency,  and 
which  though  they  produce  no  fingle  acts  of  heroifm, 
nor  aftonifh  us  by  great  events,  yet  are  every  mo- 
ment exerting  their  influence  upon  us,  and  make  the 
draught  of  life  fweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  inftil- 
lations.  They  operate  unfeen  and  unregarded,  as 
change  of  air  makes  us  fick  or  healthy,  though  we 
breathe  it  without  attention,  and  only  know  the  par- 
ticles that  impregnate  it  by  their  falutary  or  malignant 
effects. 

You  have  {hewn  yourfelf  not  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  thofe  fubakern  endowments,  yet  have  hitherto 
neglected  to  recommend  good-humour  to  the  world, 
though  a  little  reflection  will  ihew  you  that  it  is  the 
balm  of  being,  the  quality  to  which  all  that  adorns  or 
elevates  mankind  muft  owe  its  power  of  pleafing. 
Without  good-humour,  learning  and  bravery  can 
only  confer  that  fuperiority  which  fwells  the  heart 
of  the  lion  in  the  defert,  where  he  roars  without  re- 
ply, and  ravages  without  refiftance.  Without  good- 
humour  virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaze 
by  its  brightnefs ;  but  muft  always  be  viewed  at  a 
diftance,  and  will  fcarcely  gain  a  friend  or  attract  an 
imitator. 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being 
pleafedj  a  conftant  and  perennial  foftnefs  of  man- 
ner, eafmefs  of  approach,  and  fuavity  of  difpofition  j 
like  that  which  every  man  perceives  in  himfelfj  when 
the  firft  tranfpoi  ts  of  new  felicity  have  fubfided,  and 
his  thoughts  are  only  kept  in  motion  by  a  flow  fuc- 

B  4  ceffio^ 
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ceffion  of  fofc  impulfes.  Good- humour  is  a  ftate 
between  gaiety  and  unconcern  j  the  act  or  emana- 
tion of  a  mind,  at  leifure  to  regard  the  gratification 
of  another. 

It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  afpire 
to  pleafe,  they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  fhew 
the  gladnefs  of  their  fouls  by  flights  of  pleafantry, 
and  burfts  of  laughter.  But  though  thefe  men  may 
be  for  a  time  heard  with  applaufe  and  admiration, 
they  feldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy  them  a 
little,  and  then  retire  to  eafmefs  and  good-humour, 
as  the  eye  gazes  awhile  on  eminences  glittering  with 
the  fun,  but  foon  turns  aching  away  to  verdure  and 
to  flowers. 

Gaiety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfumes 
to  vegetable  fragrance ;  the  one  overpowers  weak 
fpirits,  and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 
Gaiety  feldom  fails  to  give  fome  pain  ;  the  hearers 
either  drain  their  faculties  to  accompany  its  tower- 
ings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and  defpair.  Good- 
humour  boafts  no  faculties  which  every  one  does  not 
believe  in  his  own  power,  and  pleaies  principally  by 
not  offending. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  moil  certain  way  to  give 
any  man  pleafure,  is  to  perfuade  him  that  you  receive 
pleafure  from  him,  to  encourage  him  to  freedom  and 
confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  fuch  appearance  of  fu- 
periority  as  may  overbear  and  deprefs  him.  We  fee 
many  that  by  this  art  only,  fpend  their  days  in  the 
midft  of  carefles,  invitations,  and  civilities  j  and 
without  any  extraordinary  qualities  or  attainments, 
are  the  univerfal  favourites  of  both  fexes,  and  cer- 
tainly find  a  friend  in  every  place.  The  darlings  of 

the 
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the  world  will,  indeed,  be  generally  found  fuch  as 
excite  neither  jealoufy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  conii- 
dered  as  candidates  for  any  eminent  degree  of  repu- 
tation, but  content  themfelves  with  common  ac- 
complifhments,  and  endeavour  rather  to  folicit 
kindnefs  than  to  raife  efteem;  therefore  in  aflem- 
blies  and  places  of  refort  it  feldom  fails  to  happen, 
that  though  at  the  entrance  of  fome  particular  per- 
fon  every  face  brightens  with  gladnefs,  and  every 
hand  is  extended  in  falutation,  yet  if  you  purfue 
him  beyond  the  firft  exchange  of  civilities,  you  will 
find  him  of  very  fmall  importance,  and  only  wel- 
come to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom  all  conceive 
themfelves  admired,  and  with  whom  any  one  is  at 
liberty  to  amufe  himfelf  when  he  can  find  no  other 
auditor  or  companion^  as  one  with  whom  all  are  at 
eafe,  who  will  hear  a  jeft  without  criticifm,  and  a 
narrative  without  contradiction,  who  laughs  with 
every  wit,  and  yields  to  every  difputer. 

There  are  many  whofe  vanity  always  inclines  them 
to  ailbciate  with  thofe  from  whom  tKey  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  fear  mortification  ;  and  there  are  times  in  which 
the  wife  and  the  knowing  are  willing  to  receive  praife 
without  the  labour  of  deferving  it,  in  which  the  moft 
elevated  mind  is  willing  to  defcend,  and  the  moft 
active  to  be  at  reft.  All  therefore  are  at  fome  hour 
or  another  fond  of  companions  whom  they  can  en- 
tertain upon  eafy  terms,  and  who  will  relieve  them 
from  folitude,  without  condemning  them  to  vigi- 
lance and  caution.  We  are  moft  inclined  to  love 
when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  that  encou- 
rages us  to  pleafe  ourfelves,  will  not  be  long  with- 
out preference  in  our  affection  to  thofe  whofe  learn- 
ing 
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ing  holds  us  at  the  diftance  of  pupils,  or  whofe  wit 
calls  all  attention  from  us,  and  leaves  us  without  im- 
portance and  without  regard. 

It  is  remarked  by  prince  Henry,  when  he  fees  Fal- 
ftaff  lying  on  the  ground,  that  he  could  have  belter 
Jpared  a  better  man.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  vices  and  follies  of  him  whom  he  lamented,  but 
while  his  conviction  compelled  him  to  do  juiiice  to 
fuperior  qualities,  his  tendernefs  ftill  broke  out  at 
the  remembrance  of  Faiftaff,  of  the  cheerful  com- 
panion, the  loud  buffoon,  with  whom  he  had  paflcd 
his  time  in  all  the  luxury  of  idlenels,  who  had  glad<- 
ded  him  with  unenvied  merriment,  and  whom  he 
could  at  once  enjoy  and  defpife. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  thole  who 
are  diflinguiihed  for  their  good-humour,  not  very 
confident  with  the  praifes  which  I  have  beftowed 
upon  it.  But  furely  nothing  can  more  evidently 
fhew  the  value  of  this  quality,  than  that  it  recom- 
mends thofe  who  are  deftitute  of  all  other  excel- 
lencies, and  procures  regard  to  the  trifling,  friend- 
fhip  to  the  worthlefs,  and  affection  to  the  dull. 

Good-humour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by  the 
characters  in  which  it  is  found  j  for  being  confidered 
as  a  cheap  and  vulgar  quality,  we  find  it  often  neg- 
lected by  thofe  that  having  excellencies  of  higher 
reputation  and  brighter  fplendor,  perhaps  imagine 
that  they  have  fome  right  to  gratify  themfelves  at 
the  expence  of  others,  and  are  to  demand  compli- 
ance, rather  than  to  practife  it.  It  is  by  fome  un- 
fortunate miftake  that  almoft  all  thofe  who  have  any 
claim  to  efteem  or  love,  prefs  their  pretenfions  with 
too  little  confideration  of  others.  This  miftake  my 

own 
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own  intereft,  as  well  as  my  zeal  for  general  happi- 
nefs,  makes  me  defirous  to  rectify  j  for  I  have  a 
friend,  who,  becaufe  he  knows  his  own  fidelity  and 
ufefulnefs,  is  never  willing  to  fink  into  a  companion  : 
I  have  a  wife  whofe  beauty  firft  fubdued  me,  and 
whofe  wit  confirmed  her  conqueft,  but  whofe  beauty 
now  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  entitle  her  to 
tyranny,  and  whofe  wit  is  only  ufed  to  juftify  per- 
verfenefs. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreafonable  than  to 
lofe  the  will  to  pleafe,  when  we  are  confcious  of  the 
power,  or  fhow  more  cruelty  than  to  chufe  any  kind 
of  influence  before  that  of  kindnefs.  He  that  re- 
gards the  welfare  of  others,  fhould  make  his  virtue 
approachable,  that  it  may  be  loved  and  copied  j  and 
he  that  confiders  the  wants  which  every  man  feels, 
or  will  feel  of  external  affiftance,  muft  rather  wifli 
to  be  furrounded  by  thofe  that  love  him,  than  by 
thofe  that  admire  his  excellencies,  or  folicit  his  fa- 
vours j  for  admiration  ceafes  with  novelty,  and  in- 
tereft gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man  whofe  great 
qualities  want  the  ornament  of  fuperficial  attractions, 
is  like  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of  gold,  which 
will  be  frequented  only  till  the  treafure  is  exhauiled. 

I  am,  &c. 

PHILOMIDES. 
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Stulte  quid  heu  veils  frujlra  puerili&us  cptas 

Qua:  nan  ulla  tulit,  -fertve,  ferct<ve  dies.  Ov  i  D. 

Why  thinks  the  fool  with  childiih  hope  to  fee 
What  neither  is,  nor  \Vas,  nor  e'er  fhall  be  ? 

'  ELPHINSTOM. 

To   the   RAiMBLER. 

S  1  R, 

IF  you  feel  any  of  that  companion,  which  yoii 
recommend  to  others,  you  will  not  difregard  a 
cafe  which  I  have  reafon  from  obfervadon  to  believe 
very  common,  and  which  I  know  by  experience  to 
be  very  miferable.  And  though  the  querulous  are 
feldom  received  with  great  ardour  of  kindnefs,  I 
hope  to  efcape  the  mortification  of  rinding  that  my 
lamentations  fpread  the  contagion  of  impatience, 
and  produce  anger  rather  than  tendernefs.  I  write 
not  merely  to  vent  the  fwelling  of  my  heart,  but  to 
enquire  by  what  means  I  may  recover  my  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  fhall  endeavour  at  brevity  in  my  narrative, 
having  long  known  that  complaint  quickly  tires, 
however  elegant,  or  however  juft. 

I  was  born  in  a  remote  county,  of  a  family  that 
boafts  alliances  with  the  greateft  names  in  Englijh 
hiflory,  and  extends  its  claims  of  affinity  to  the  Tu- 
dors,  and  Plantagenets.  My  anceftors,  by  little  and 
little,  wafted  their  patrimony,  till  my  father  had  not 
enough  left  for  the  fupport  of  a  family,  without  de- 

fcending 
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fcending  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  grounds,  be- 
ing condemned  to  pay  three  fillers  the  fortunes  al- 
lotted them  by  my  grandfather,  who  is  fufpected  to 
have  made  his  will  when  he  was  incapable  of  adjuft- 
ing  properly  the  claims  of  his  children,  and  who, 
perhaps  without  defign,  enriched  his  daughters  by 
beggaring  his  fon.  My  aunts  being,  at  the  death  of 
their  father,  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  very 
eminent  for  foftnefs  of  behaviour,  were  fuffered  to 
live  unfolicited,  and  by  accumulating  the  intereft  of 
their  portions  grew  every  day  richer  and  prouder. 
My  father  pleafed  himfelf  with  forefeeing  that  the 
pofleflions  of  thofe  ladies  muft  revert  at  lad  to  the 
hereditary  eftate,  and  that  his  family  might  lofe  none 
of  its  dignity,  refolved  to  keep  me  untainted  with  a 
lucrative  employment;  whenever  therefore  I  difco- 
vered  any  inclination  to  the  improvement  of  my 
condition,  my  mother  never  failed  to  put  me  in  mind 
of  my  birth,  and  charged  me  to  do  nothing  with 
which  I  might  be  reproached  when  I  fhould  come  to 
my  aunts  eftate. 

In  all  the  perplexities  or  vexations  which  want  of 
money  brought  upon  us,  it  was  our  conftant  prac- 
tice to  have  recourfe  to  futurity.  If  any  of  our 
neighbours  furpafied  us  in  appearance,  we  went 
home  and  contrived  an  equipage,  with  which  the 
death  of  my  aunts  was  to  fupply  us.  If  any  purle- 
proud  upftart  was  deficient  in  refpecl,  vengeance 
was  referred  to  the  time  in  which  our.  eftate  was  to 
be  repaired.  We  regiftered  every  act  of  civility  and 
rudenefs,  enquired  the  number  of  difhes  at  every 
feaft,  and  minuted  the  furniture  of  every  houfe, 
that  we  might,  when  the  hour  of  affluence  fhould 

come, 
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come,  be  able  to  eclipfe  all  their  fplendor,  and  fur- 
pafs  all  their  magnificence. 

Upon  pains  of  elegance  and  fchemes  of  pleafure 
the  day  rofe  and  fee,  and  the  year  went  round  un- 
regarded, while  we  were  bufied  in  laying  out  planta- 
tions on  ground  not  yet  our  own,  and  deliberating 
whether  the  manor-houfe  fliould  be  rebuilt  or  re- 
paired. This  was  the  amufement  of  our  leifure, 
and  the  folace  of  our  exigencies ;  we  met  together 
only  to  contrive  how  our  approaching  fortune  fhould 
be  enjoyed  j  for  in  this  our  converfation  always 
ended,  on  whatever  fubject  it  began.  We  had  none 
of  the  collateral  interefts,  which  diverfify  the  life 
of  others  with  joys  and  hopes,  but  had  turned  our 
whole  attention  on  one  event,  which  we  could  nei- 
ther haften  nor  retard,  and  had  no  other  objed  of 
curiofity,  than  the  health  or  ficknefs  of  my  aunts, 
of  which  we  were  careful  to  procure  very  exa6t  and 
early  intelligence. 

This  vifionary  opulence  for  a  while  foothed  our 
imagination,  but  afterwards  fired  our  wifh.es,  and 
exafperated  our  neceffities,  and  my  father  could  not 
always  reftrain  himfelf  from  exclaiming,  that  no 
creature  had  Jo  many  lives  as  a  cat  and  an  old  maid. 
At  laft,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  filler  from  an  ague, 
which  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  have  caught  by  fparing 
fire,  he  began  to  lofe  his  ftomach,  and  four  months 
afterwards  funk  into  the  grave. 

My  mother,  who  loved  herhufband,  furvived  him 
but  a  little  while,  and  left  me  the  fole  heir  of  their 
lands,  their  fchemes,  and  their  wifhes.  As  I  had  not 
enlarged  my  conceptions  either  by  books  or  conver- 
fation, I  differed  only  from  my  father  by  the  frefh- 
2  nefs 
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nets  of  my  cheeks,  and  the  vigour  of  my  ftep ;  and, 
like  him,  gave  way  to  no  thoughts  but  of  enjoying 
the  wealth  which  my  aunts  were  hoarding. 

At  length  the  eldeft  fell  ill.  I  paid  the  civilities 
and  compliments  which  ficknefs  requires  with  the 
utmoft  punctuality.  I  dreamed  every  night  of 
efcutcheons  and  white  gloves,  and  enquired  every 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  whether  there  were  any 
news  of  my  dear  aunt.  At  laft  a  meflenger  was  fent 
to  inform  me  that  I  mud  come  to  her  without  the 
delay  of  a  moment.  I  went  and  heard  her  laft  ad- 
vice, but  opening  her  will,  found  that  fhe  had  left 
her  fortune  to  her  fecond  filter. 

I  hung  my  head ;  the  younger  fifter  threatened 
to  be  married,  and  every  thing  was  difappointment 
and  difcontent.  I  was  in  danger  of  lofmg  irrepa- 
rably one  third  of  my  hopes,  and  was  condemned 
ftill  to  wait  for  the  reft.  Of  part  of  my  terror  I  was 
foon  eafed  j  for  the  youth,  whom  his  relations  would 
have  compelled  to  marry  the  old  lady,  after  innu- 
merable ftipulations,  articles,  and  fettlements,  ran 
away  with  the  daughter  of  his  father's  groom  ;  and 
my  aunt,  upon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  man, 
refolded  never  to  liften  more  to  amorous  addrefles. 

Ten  years  longer  I  dragged  the  /hackles  of  ex- 
pectation, without  ever  fuffering  a  day  to  pafs,  in 
which  I  did  not  compute  how  much  my  chance  was 
improved  of  being  rich  to-  morrow.  At  laft  the  fe- 
cond lady  died,  after  a  (hort  illnefs,  which  yet  was 
long  enough  to  afford  her  time  for  the  difpofal  of  her 
eftate,  which  fhe  gave  to  me  after  the  death  of  her 
fifter. 

I  was 
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I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my  mifery ;  a 
larger  fortune,  though  not  in  my  power,  was  certain 
and  unalienable ;  nor  was  there  now  any  danger, 
that  I  might  at  laft  be  fruftrated  of  my  hopes  by  a 
fret  of  dotage,  the  flatteries  of  a  chamber-maid,  the 
whifpers  of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  officioufnefs  of  a 
nurfe.  But  my  wealth  was  yet  in  reverfion,  my  aunt 
was  to  be  buried  before  I  could  emerge  to  grandeur 
and  pleafure ;  and  there  were  yet,  according  to  my 
father's  obfervation,  nine  lives  between  me  and 
happinefs. 

I  however  lived  on,  without  any  clamours  of  dif- 
content,  and  comforted  myfelf  with  confidering,  that- 
all  are  mortal,  and  they  who  are  continually  decaying 
muft  at  laft  be  deftroyed. 

But  let  no  man  from  this  time  fuffer  his  felicity 
to  depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt.  The  good 
gentlewoman  was  very  regular  in  her  hours,  and 
firnple  in  her  diet,  and  in  walking  or  fitting  ftill, 
waking  or  fleeping,  had  always  in  view  the  prefer- 
vation  of  her  health.  She  was  fubject  to  no  diforder 
but  hypochondriac  dejection ;  by  which,  without  in- 
tention, fhe  increafed  my  miferies,  for  whenever  the 
weather  was  cloudy,  fhe  would  take  her  bed  and  fend 
me  notice  that  her  time  was  come.  I  went  with  all 
the  hade  of  eagernefs,  and  Ibmetimes  received  paf- 
fionate  injunctions  to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  di- 
rections how  the  laft*  offices  fhould  be  performed ; 
but  if  before  my  arrival  the  fun  happened  to  break 
out,  or  the  wind  to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door, 
or  found  her  in  the  garden,  buftling  and  vigilant, 


with  all  the  tokens  of  long  life. 


Some* 
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Sometimes,  however,  fhe  fell  into  diftempers,  and 
was  thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  (lie  found 
means  of  flipping  through  the  gripe  of  death,  and 
after  having  tortured  me  three  months  at  each  time 
with  violent  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  came  out 
of  her  chamber  without  any  other  hurt  than  the  lofs 
of  flefh,  which  in  a  few  weeks  Ihe  recovered  by  broths 
and  jellies. 

As  moft  have  fagacity  fufficient  to  guefs  at  the  de- 
fires  of  an  heir,  it  was  the  conftant  practice  of  thofe 
who  were  hoping  at  fecond  hand,  and  endeavoured  to 
fecure  my  favour  againft  the  time  when  I  fhould  be 
rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by  informing  me  that  my 
aunt  began  to  droop,  that  fhe  had  lately  a  bad  night, 
that  (he  coughed  feebly,  and  that  fhe  could  never 
climb  May  hill ;  or  at  lead,  that  the  autumn  would 
carry  her  off.  Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter 
with  the  piercing  winds  of  March,  and  in  fummer, 
with  the  fogs  of  September.  But  fhe  lived  through 
fpring  and  fall,  and  fet  heat  and  cold  at  defiance,  till 
after  near  half  a  century,  I  buried  her  on  the  four- 
teenth of  laft  June,  aged  ninety- three  years,  five 
months,  and  fix  days. 

For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  rich,  and 
was  plealed  with  that  obfequioufnefs  and  reverence 
which  wealth  inftantaneoufly  procures.  But  this  joy 
is  now  pad,  and  I  have  returned  again  to  my  old 
habit  of  wifhing.  Being  accuftomed  to  give  the  fu- 
ture full  power  over  my  mind,  and  to  ftart  away 
from  the  fcene  before  me  to  fome  expected  enjoy- 
ment, I  deliver  up  myfelf  to  the  tyranny  of  every 
defire  whiqjji  fancy  fuggefts,  and  long  for  a  thou- 
fand  things  which  I  am  unable  to  procure.  Money 

VOL.  V.  C  ha* 
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has  much  lefs  power,  than  is  afcribed  to  it  by 
thofe  that  want  it.  I  had  formed  fchemes  which  I 
cannot  execute,  I  had  fuppofed  events  which  do 
not  come  to  pafs,  and  the  reft  of  my  life  muft 
pafs  in  craving  folicitude,  unlefs  you  can  find  fome 
remedy  for  a  mind,  corrupted  with  an  inveterate 
difeafe  of  wifhing,  and  unable  to  think  on  any 
thing  but  wants,  -which  reafon  tells  me  will  never 
be  fupplied. 

I  am,  &c. 

CUPIDUS. 
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Rixatur  de  lanafepe  caprina.  Ho  R . 

For  nought  tormented,  Ihe  for  nought  torments. 

ELPH INSTON. 

ME N  feldom  give  pleafure,  where  they  are  not 
pleafed  themfelves ;  it  is  neceffary,  therefore, 
to  cultivate  an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulnefs, 
that  in  whatever  ftate  we  may  be  placed  by  Provi- 
dence, whether  we  are  appointed  to  confer  or  re- 
ceive benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  protection, 
we  may  fecure  the  love  of  thofe  with  whom  we  tranf- 
act.  For  though  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  he 
who  grants  favours,  may  fpare  any  attention  to  his 
behaviour,  and  that  ufefulnefs  will  always  procure 
friends  j  yet  it  has  been  found,  that  there  is  an  art  of 
granting  requefts,  an  art  very  difficult  of  attain- 
ments that  officioufnefs  and  liberality  may  be  fo 

adul- 
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adulterated,  as  to  lofe  the  greater  part  of  their  effect  j 
that  compliance  may  provoke,  relief  may  harafs,  and 
liberality  diftrels. 

No  difeafe  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  difable  it 
from  benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  focial  beings, 
than  ill-humour  or  peevifhnefs ;  for  though  it  breaks 
not  out  in  paroxyfms  of  outrage,  nor  burfts  into  cla- 
mour, turbulence,  and  bloodfhed,  it  wears  out  hap- 
pinefs  by  flow  corrofion,  and  fmall  injuries  incef- 
fantly  repeated.  It  may  be  confidered  as  the  canker 
of  life,  that  deftroys  its  vigour,  and  checks  its  im- 
provement, that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depredationSj 
and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  confume. 

Peevifhnefs,  when  it  has  been  fo  far  indulged,  as 
to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  difcover  itfelf 
without  premeditation,  is  a  fpecies  of  depravity  in 
the  higheft  degree  difgufting  and  ofFenfive,  becaufe 
no  rectitude  of  intention,  nor  foftnefs  of  addrefs,  can 
cnfure  a  moment's  exemption  from  affront  and  indig- 
nity. While  we  are  courting  the  favour  of  a  peevifh 
man,  and  exerting  ourfelves  in  the  moft  diligent  ci- 
vility, an  unlucky  fyllable  difpleafes,  an  unheeded 
circumftance  ruffles  and  exafperates  ;  and  in  the  mo- 
ment when  we  congratulate  ourfelves  upon  having 
gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  fruftrated  at 
once,  and  all  our  afliduity  forgotten  in  the  cafual 
tumult  of  fome  trifling  irritation. 

This  troublefome  impatience  is  fometimes  no- 
thing more  than  the  fymptom  of  fome  deeper  ma- 
lady. He  that  is  angry  without  daring  to  confefs 
his  refentment,  or  forrowful  without  the  liberty  of 
telling  his  grief,  is  too  frequently  inclined  to  give 
vent  to  the  fermentations  of  his  mind  at  the  firft  pa£« 
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fages  that  are  opened,  and  to  let  his  pafilons  boil 
over  upon  thofe  whom  accident  throws  in  his  way. 
A  painful  and  tedious  courfe  of  ficknefs  frequently 
produces  fuch  an  alarming  apprehenfion  of  the  leaft 
increafe  of  uneafmefs,  as  keeps  the  foul  perpetually 
on  the  watch,  fuch  a  reftlefs  and  inceffant  folicitude, 
as  no  care  or  tendernefs  can  appeafe,  and  can  only 
be  pacified  by  the  cure  of  the  diflemper,  and  the  re- 
moval of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weaknefs,  is  the  cap- 
tioufnefs  of  old  age.  When  the  flrength  is  crufhed, 
the  fenfes  dulled,  and  the  common  pleafures  of  life 
become  infipid  by  repetition,  we  are  willing  to  im- 
pute our  uneafmefs  to  caufes  not  wholly  out  of  our 
power,  and  pleafe  ourfelves  with  fancying  that  we 
fuffer  by  neglect,  unkindnefs,  or  any  evil  which  ad- 
mits a  remedy,  rather  than  by  the  decays  of  nature, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  or  repaired.  We  there- 
fore revenge  our  pains  upon  thofe  on  whom  we  re- 
folve  to  charge  them ;  and  too  often  drive  mankind 
away  at  the  time  we  have  the  greateft  need  of  tender- 
nefs and  affiftance. 

But  though  peevifhnefs  may  fometimes  claim  our 
compaflion,  as  the  confequence  or  concomitant  of 
mifery,  it  is  very  often  found,  where  nothing  can 
juftify  or  excufe  its  admiffion.  It  is  frequently  one 
of  the  attendants  on  the  profperous,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  infolence  in  exacting  homage,  or  by  ty- 
ranny in  haraffing  fubjection.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  idlenefs  or  pride  j  of  idlenefs  anxious  for  trifles ; 
or  pride  unwilling  to  endure  the  leaft  obftruction 
of  her  wifhes.  Thofe  who  have  long  lived  in  foli- 
tude  indeed  naturally  contract  this  unlbcial  quality, 

becaufe, 
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becaufe,  having  long  had  only  themfelves  to  pleafe, 
they  do  not  readily  depart  from  their  own  inclina- 
tions ;  their  lingularities  therefore  are  only  blameable, 
when  they  have  imprudently  or  morofely  withdrawn 
themfelves  from  the  world  j  but  there  are  others,  who 
have,  without  any  neceffity,  nurfed  up  this  habit  in 
their  minds,  by  making  implicit  fubmiffivenefs  the 
condition  of  their  favour,  and  fuffering  none  to  ap- 
proach them,  but  thofe  who  never  fpeak  but  to  ap- 
plaud, or  move  but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himfelf  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
converfes  with  none  but  fuch  as  he  hires  to  lull  him 
on  the  down  of  abfolute  authority,  to  footh  him  with 
obfequioufnefs,  and  regale  him  with  flattery,  foon 
grows  too  flothful  for  the  labour  of  conteft,  too  ten- 
der for  the  afperity  of  contradiction,  and  too  delicate 
for  the  coarfenefs  of  truth  •>  a  little  oppofnion  offends, 
a  little  reftraint  enrages,  and  a  little  difficulty  per- 
plexes him  j  having  been  accuftomed  to  fee  every 
thing  give  way  to  his  humour,  he  foon  forgets  his 
own  littlenefs,  and  expects  to  find  the  world  rolling  at 
his  beck,  and  all  mankind  employed  to  accommodate 
and  delight  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  her  by 
an  aunt,  which  made  her  very  early  independent, 
and  placed  her  in  a  ftate  of  fuperiority  to  all  about 
her.  Having  no  fuperfluity  of  understanding,  (he 
was  foon  intoxicated  by  the  flatteries  of  her  maid, 
who  informed  her  that  ladies,  fuch  as  ihe,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  take  pleafure  their  own  way ;  that 
fhe  wanted  nothing  from  others,  and  had  therefore 
no  reafon  to  value  their  opinion ;  that  money  was 
every  thing  ;  and  that  they  who  thought  themfelves 
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ill-treated,  Ihould  look  for  better  ufage  among  their 
equals. 

Warm  with  thefe  generous  fentiments,  Tetrica 
came  forth  into  the  world,  in  which  fhe  endeavoured 
to  force  refpect  by  haughtinefs  of  mien  and  vehe- 
mence of  language  j  but  having  neither  birth,  beau- 
ty, nor  wit,  in  any  uncommon  degree,  ihe  fuffered 
fuch  mortifications  from  thofe  who  thought  them- 
felves  at  liberty  to  return  her  infults,  as  reduced  her 
turbulence  to  cooler  malignity,  and  taught  her  to 
praftife  her  arts  of  vexation  only  where  Ihe  might 
hope  to  tyrannize  without  refiftance.  She  continued 
from  her  twentieth  to  her  fifty- fifth  year  to  torment 
all  her  inferiors  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  fhe  has 
formed  a  principle  of  difapprobation,  and  finds  in 
every  place  fomething  to  grate  her  rnind,  and  difturb 
her  quiet. 

Jf  fhe  takes  the  air,  fhe  is  offended  with  the  heat 
or  cold,  the  glare  of  the  fun,  or  the  gloom  of  the 
clouds  j  if  Ihe  makes  a  vifit,  the  room  in  which  fhe 
is  to  be  received,  is  too  light,  or  too  dark,  or  fur- 
nifhed  with  fomething  which  fhe  cannot  fee  with- 
out averfion.  Her  tea  is  never  of  the  right  fort ;  the 
figures  on  the  China  give  her  difguft.  Where  there 
are. children,  fhe  hates  the  gabble  of  brats ;  where 
there  are  none,  fhe  cannot  bear  a  place  without 
fome  cheerfulnefs  and  rattle.  If  many  fervants  are 
kept  in  a  houfe,  fhe  never  fails  to  tell  how  lord  La- 
vifh  was  ruined  by  a  numerous  retinue  j  if  few,  Ihe 
relates  the  flory  of  a  mifer  that  made  his  company 
wait  on  themfelves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  fa- 
mily, becaufe  fhe  had  an  unpleafant  view  from  their 
windows  i  with  another,  becaufe  the  fquirrel  leaped 

within 
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within  two  yards  of  her;   and  with  a  third,  becaufe 
Ihe  could  not  bear  the  noife  of  the  parrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantua- makers  fhe  is  the  pro- 
verbial torment.  She  compels  them  to  alter  their 
work,  then  to  unmake  it,  and  contrive  it  after  an- 
other fafhion ;  then  changes  her  mind,  and  likes  it 
better  as  it  was  at  firft  j  then  will  have  a  fmall  im- 
provement. Thus  fhe  proceeds  till  no  profit  can 
recompenfe  the  vexation ;  they  at  laft  leave  the 
clothes  at  her  houfe,  and  refufe  to  ferve  her.  Her 
maid,  the  only  being  that  can  endure  her  tyranny, 
profcfles  to  take  her  own  courfe,  and  hear  her  miflrefs 
talk.  Such  is  the  confequence  of  peevifhnefs ;  it 
can  be  borne  only  when  it  is  defpifed. 

It  fometirnes  happens  that  too  clofe  an  attention 
to  minute  exaftnefs,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit  of  ex- 
amining every  thing  by  the  flandard  of  perfection, 
vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves  the  under- 
Handing,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  difcern  faults 
with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  incident  likewife  to 
men  of  vigorous  imagination  to  pleafe  themfelves  too 
much  with  futurities,  and  to  fret  becaufe  thofe  ex- 
pectations are  difappointed,  which  fhouid  never  have 
been  formed.  Knowledge  and  genius  are  often  ene- 
mies to  quiet,  by  fuggefting  ideas  of  excellence,  which 
men  and  the  performances  of  men  cannot  attain. 
But  let  no  man  rafhly  determine,  that  his  unwilling- 
nefs  to  be  pleafed  is  a  proof  of  underftanding,  unlefs 
his  fuperiority  appears  from  lefs  doubtful  evidence; 
for  though  peeviihnefs  may  fometimes  juftly  boaft 
its  defcent  from  learning  or  from  wit,  it  is  much 
oftener  of  a  bafe  extraction,  the  child  of  vanity  and 
nurfling  of  ignorance. 

C  4 
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NUMB.  75.     TUESDAY,  December  4,  1750. 

Diligi&f  nemo,  niji  cui  For  tuna  fee  undo,  eft, 

Quie ,  jimul  intonuit ,  proximo,  qua-'que  fugat*  OVID. 

When  fmiling  Fortune  fpreads  her  golden  ray, 

All  crowd  around  to  flatter  and  obey  : 

But  when  (he  thunders  from  an  angry  fky, 

Our  friends,  our  flatterers,  our  lovers  fly.  Mifs  A.  W, 

<To    the    RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

TH  E  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to 
cultivate  the  knowledge  of  nature,  manners, 
and  life,  will  perhaps  incline  you  to  pay  fome  regard 
to  the  obfcrvations  of  one  who  has  been  taught  to 
know  mankind  by  unwelcome  information,  and 
whofe  opinions  are  the  refult,  not  of  folitary  conjec- 
tures, but  of  practice  and  experience. 

I  was  born  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  arts  which  are  fuppofed  to  ac- 
complifh  the  mind,  and  adorn  the  perfon  of  a  wo- 
man. To  thefe  attainments,  which  cuftom  and  edu- 
cation almoft  forced  upon  me,  I  added  fome  volun- 
tary acquifitions  by  the  ufe  of  books,  and  the  con- 
verfation  of  that  fpecies  of  men  whom  the  ladies 
generally  mention  with  terror  and  averfion  under  the 
name  of  fcholars,  but  whom  I  have  found  a  harm- 
lefs  and  inoffenfive  order  of  beings,  not  fo  much 
wifer  than  ourielves,  but  that  they  may  receive  as 
well  as  communicate  knowledge,  and  more  inclined 

to 
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to  degrade  their  own  character  by  cowardly  fub- 
miffion,  than  to  overbear  or  opprefs  us  with  their 
learning  or  their  wit. 

From  thefe  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  fomething  may  be 
gained,  which,  embellifhed  with  elegancy,  and 
foftened  by  modefty,  will  always  add  dignity  and 
value  to  female  converfation  j  and  from  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bookifh  part  of  the  world  I  derived 
many  principles  of  judgment  and  maxims  of  pru- 
dence, by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw  upon  myfelf 
the  general  regard  in  every  place  of  concourfe  or 
pleafure.  My  opinion  was  the  great  rule  of  appro- 
bation, my  remarks  were  remembered  by  thofe  who 
defired  the  fecond  degree  of  fame,  my  mien  was 
ftudied,  my  drefs  was  imitated,  my  letters  were 
handed  from  one  family  to  another,  and  read  by 
thofe  who  copied  them  as  fent  to  themfelves;  my 
vifits  were  folicited  as  honours,  and  multitudes 
boafted  of  an  intimacy  with  MeliJJa,  who  had  only 
feen  me  by  accident,  and  whofe  familiarity  had  never 
proceeded  beyond  the  exchange  of  a  compliment,  or 
return  of  a  courtefy. 

I  fhall  make  no  fcruple  of  confefling  that  I  was 
pleafed  with  this  univerfal  veneration,  becaufe  I  al- 
ways confidered  it  as  paid  to  my  intrinfick  qualities 
and  infeparable  merit,  and  very  eafily  perfuaded  my- 
felf that  fortune  had  no  part  in  my  fuperiority. 
When  I  looked  upon  my  glafs  I  faw  youth  and  beauty, 
with  health  that  might  give  me  reafon  to  hope  their 
continuance  j  when  I  examined  my  mind,  I  found 
fome  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  fertility  of  fancy ; 

and 
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and  was  told  that  every  action  was  grace,  and  that 
every  accent  was  perfuafion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  pafled  like  a  continual 
triumph  amidft  acclamations,  and  envy,  and  court- 
Ihip,  and  careflfes :  to  pleafe  Meliffa  was  the  general 
ambition,  and  every  ftratagem  of  artful  flattery  was 
praclifed  upon  me.  To  be  flattered  is  grateful, 
even  when  we  know  that  our  praifes  are  not  believed 
by  thofe  who  pronounce  them :  for  they  prove,  at 
leaft,  our  power,  and  jfhew  that  our  favour  is  valued* 
fmce  it  is  purchafed  by  the  meannefs  of  falfehood. 
But,  perhaps,  the  flatterer  is  not  often  detected,  for 
an  honeft  mind  is  not  apt  to  fufpect,  and  no  one 
exerts  the  power  of  difcernment  with  much  vigour 
when  felf-love  favours  the  deceit. 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  diftrac- 
tion  of  my  thoughts  by  new  fchemes  of  pleafure,  pre- 
vented me  from  liftening  to  any  of  thofe  who  crowd 
in  multitudes  to  give  girls  advice,  and  kept  me  un- 
married and  unengaged  to  my  twenty-feventh  year, 
when,  as  I  was  towering  in  all  the  pride  of  uncon- 
tefted  excellency,  with  a  face  yet  little  impaired,,  and 
a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  failure  of  a  fund, 
in  which  my  money  was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a 
frugal  competency,  which  allowed  little  beyond  neat- 
nefs  and  independence. 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any 
outrages  of  forrow,  or  pufillanimity  of  dejection.  In- 
deed I  did  not  know  how  much  I  had  loft,  for,  having 
always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit  and 
beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not  fuddenly  enter 
my  imagination,  that  Melijfa  could  fink  beneath  her 
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eftablifhed  rank,  while  her  form  and  her  mind  con- 
tinued the  fame ;  and  (he  could  ceafe  to  raife  admira- 
tion but  by  ceafmg  to  deferve  it,  or  feel  any  ftroke 
but  from  the  hand  of  time. 

It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  lofs,  and 
to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  fame  appearance, 
with  all  the  credit  of  my  original  fortune  j  but  I  was 
not  fo  far  funk  in  my  own  efteem,  as  to  fubmit  to 
the  bafenefs  of  fraud,  or  to  defire  any  other  recom- 
mendation than  fenfe  and  virtue.  I  therefore  dif- 
miffed  my  equipage,  fold  thofe  ornaments  which 
were  become  unfuitable  to  my  new  condition,  and 
appeared  among  thofe  with  whom  I  ufed  to  converfe 
with  lefs  glitter,  but  with  equal  fpirit. 

I  found  myfelf  received  at  every  vifit,  with  for- 
row  beyond  what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities  in 
which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained  with 
condolence  and  confolation  fo  frequently  repeated, 
that  my  friends  plainly  confulted,  rather  their  own 
gratification,  than  my  relief.  Some  from  that  time 
refafed  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore,  without  any 
provocation,  to  repay  my  vifitsj  fome  vifited  me, 
but  after  a  longer  interval  than  ufual,  and  every 
return  was  ftill  with  more  delay;  nor  did  any  of  my 
female  acquaintances  fail  to  introduce  the  mention 
of  my  misfortunes,  to  compare  my  prefent  and  former 
condition,  to  tell  me  how  much  it  muft  trouble  me 
to  want  the  fplendor  which  I  became  fb  well,  to  look 
at  pleafures  which  I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to 
fink  to  a  level  with  thofe  by  whom  I  had  been  con- 
fidered  as  moving  in  a  higher  fphere,  and  who  had 
hitherto  approached  me  with  reverence  and  fubmif- 
fion,  which  I  was  now  no  longer  to  expect. 

Obferva- 
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Obfervations  like  thefe,  are  commonly  nothing 
better  than  covert  infults,  which  ferve  to  give  vent  to 
the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  they  are  now  and  then 
imprudently  uttered  by  honefty  and  benevokmce, 
and  inflict  pain  where  kindnefs  is  intended  -,  I  will, 
therefore,  fo  far  maintain  my  antiquated  claim  to 
politenefs,  as  to  venture  the  eftablifhment  of  this 
rule,  that  no  one  ought  to  remind  another  of  mif- 
fortunes  of  which  the  fufferer  does  not  complain, 
and  which  there  are  no  means  propofed  of  alleviat- 
ing. You  have  no  right  to  excite  thoughts  which 
necefifarily  give  pain  whenever  they  return,  and  which 
perhaps  might  not  have  revived  but  by  abfurd  and 
unfeafonable  compaffion. 

My  endlefs  train  of  lovers  immediately  withdrew, 
•without  railing  any  emotions.  The  greater  part  had 
indeed  always  profefTed  to  court,  as  it  is  termed, 
upon  the  fquare,  had  enquired  my  fortune,  and  of- 
fered fettlements;  thefe  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to 
retire  without  cenfure,  fmce  they  had  openly  treated 
for  money,  as  neceflary  to  their  happinefs,  and  who 
can  tell  how  little  they  wanted  any  other  portion  ?  I 
have  always  thought  the  clamours  of  women  unrea- 
fonable,  who  imagine  themfelves  injured  becaufe  the 
men  who  followed  them  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a 
greater  fortune,  reject  them  when  they  are  difcovered 
to  have  lefs.  I  have  never  known  any  lady,  who 
did  not  think  wealth  a  title  to  fome  ftipulations  in 
her  favour;  and  furely  what  is  claimed  by  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  money  is  juftly  forfeited  by  its  lofs.  She 
that  has  once  demanded  a  fettlement  has  allowed  the 
importance  of  fortune;  and  v.'hen  Ihe  cannot  fhew 
pecuniary  merit,  why  fhould  (he  think  her  cheapener 
obliged  to  purchafe  ? 

My 
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My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  with  filent  defer- 
tion.  Some  of  them  revenged  the  neglect  which 
they  had  formerly  endured  by  wanton  and  fuperflu- 
ous  infults,  and  endeavoured  to  mortify  me,  by  pay- 
ing, in  my  prefence,  thofe  civilities  to  other  ladies, 
which  were  once  devoted  only  to  me.  But,  as  ic 
had  been  my  rule  to  treat  men  according  to  the  rank 
of  their  intellect,  I  had  never  fufFered  any  one  to 
wafte  his  life  in  fufpenfe,  who  could  have  employed 
it  to  better  purpofe,  and  had  therefore  no  enemies 
but  coxcombs,  whofe  refentment  and  refpect  were 
equally  below  my  confideration. 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degradation, 
is  the  lofs  of  that  influence  which  I  had  always  ex- 
erted on  the  fide  of  virtue,  in  the  defence  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  aflertion  of  truth.  I  now  find  my 
opinions  flighted,  my  fentiments  criticifed,  and  my 
arguments  oppofed  by  thofe  that  ufed  to  liften  to  me 
without  reply,  and  ftruggle  to  be  firft  in  expreffing 
their  conviction. 

The  female  difputants  have  wholly  thrown  off  my 
authority ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my  reafons 
by  an  appeal  to  the  fcholars  that  happen  to  be  prefent, 
the  wretches  are  certain  to  pay  their  court  by  facri- 
ficing  me  and  my  fyftem  to  a  finer  gown,  and  I  am 
every  hour  infulted  with  contradiction  by  cowards, 
who  could  never  find  till  lately  that  Meliffa  was  liable 
to  error. 

There  are  two  perfons  only  whom  I  cannot  charge 
with  having  changed  their  conduct  with  my  change 
of  fortune.  One  is  an  old  curate  that  has  pafled  his 
life  in  the  duties  of  his  profefllon,  with  great  reputa- 
tion for  his  knowledge  and  piety ;  the  other  is  a 

lieutenant 
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lieutenant  of  dragoons.  The  parfon  made  no  dif- 
ficulty in  the  height  of  my  elevation  to  check  me 
when  I  was  pert,  and  inftruct  me  when  I  blundered  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  alteration,  he  is  now  more  timor- 
ous left  his  freedom  fhould  be  thought  rudenefs.  The 
foldier  never  paid  me  any  particular  addrefles,  but 
very  rigidly  obferved  all  the  rules  of  politenefs,  which 
he  is  now  fo  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever  he 
ferves  the  tea,  he  obftinately  carries  me  the  firft  difh, 
in  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whifpers  of  the  table. 

This,  Mr.  RAMBLER,  is  to  Jee  the  world.  It  is 
impofilble  for  thofe  that  have  only  known  affluence 
and  profperity,  to  judge  rightly  of  themfelves  or 
others.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  live  in  a  perpe- 
tual mafquerade,  in  which  all  about  them  wear  bor- 
rowed characters;  and  we  only  difcover  in  what 
eftimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no  longer  give 
hopes  or  fears. 

I  am,  &c. 

MELISSA. 
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Silvis  u&i  paffim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  fdlit, 

lllefiniftrorfum,  hie  dextrorfum  obit,  uffits  utrijut 

Error,  fed  variif  tlludit  partibus.  HoR. 

While  mazy  error  draws  mankind  aftray 

From  truth's  fure  path,  each  takes  his  devious  way ; 

One  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left  recedes, 

Alike  deluded,  as  each  fancy  leads.  ELPHINSTOS. 

IT  is  eafy  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  cha- 
racter with  others,  to  find  reafons  for  efteeming 
himfelfj  and  therefore  cenfure,  contempt,  or  con- 
viction of  crimes,  feldom  deprive  him  of  his  own 
favour.  Thofe,  indeed,  who  can  fee  only  external 
facts,  may  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence,  but  when 
he  calls  himfelf  to  his  own  tribunal  he  finds  every 
fault,  if  not  abfolutely  effaced,  yet  fo  much  pal- 
liated by  the  goodnefs  of  his  intention,  and  the  co- 
gency of  the  motive,  that  very  little  guilt  or  turpi- 
tude remains;  and  when  he  takes  a  furvey  of  the 
whole  complication  of  his  character^,  he  difcovers  fo 
many  latent  excellencies,  fo  many  virtues  that  wane 
but  an  opportunity  to  exert  themfelves  in  act,  and 
fo  many  kind  wifhes  for  univerfal  happinefs,  that  he 
looks  on  himlelf  as  fuffering  unjuftly  under  the  in- 
famy of  fingle  failings,  while  the  general  temper  of 
his  mind  is  unknown  or  unregarded. 

It  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abftracted 
ideas  of  virtue  are  propofed  to  the  mind,  and  no  par- 
ticular paffion  turns  us  afide  from  rectitude ;  and  fo 
2  willing 
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willing  is  every  man  to  flatter  himfelf,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  approving  laws,  and  obeying  them, 
is  frequently  forgotten ;  he  that  acknowledges  the 
obligations  of  morality,  and  pleafes  his  vanity  with 
enforcing  them  to  others,  concludes  himfelf  zealous 
in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  though  he  has  no  longer  any 
regard  to  her  precepts,  than  they  conform  to  his  own 
deiires ;  and  counts  himfelf  among  her  warmeft 
lovers,  becaufe  he  praifes  her  beauty,  though  every 
rival  fteals  away  his  heart. 

There  are,  however,  great  numbers  who  have  little 
recourfe  to  the  refinements  of  fpeculation,  but  who 
yet  live  at  peace  with  themfelves,  by  means  which 
require  lefs  underftanding,  or  lefs  attention.  When 
their  hearts  are  burthened  with  the  confcioufnefs  of 
a  crime,  inftead  of  feeking  for  fome  remedy  with- 
in themfelves,  they  look  round  upon  the  reft  of 
mankind,  to  find  others  tainted  with  the  fame  guilt : 
they  pleafe  themfelves  with  obferving,  that  they 
have  numbers  on  their  fide;  and  that  though  they 
are  hunted  out  from  the  fociety  of  good  men,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  folitude. 

It  may  be  obferved,  perhaps  without  exception, 
that  none  are  fo  induftrious  to  detect  wickednefs,  or 
fo  ready  to  impute  it,  as  they  whofe  crimes  are  ap- 
parent and  confefled.  They  envy  an  unblemiftied 
reputation,  and  what  they  envy  they  are  bufy  to  de- 
ftroy :  they  are  unwilling  to  fuppofe  themfelves 
meaner  and  more  corrupt  than  others,  and  therefore 
willingly  pull  down  from  their  elevations  thofe  with 
whom  they  cannot  rife  to  an  equality.  No  man  yet 
was  ever  wicked  without  fecret  difcontent,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  remaining  virtue, 

or 
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or  unextinguifhed  reafon,  he  either  endeavours  to 
reform  himfelf,  or  corrupt  others ;  either  to  regain 
the  ftation  which  he  has  quitted,  or  prevail  on  others 
to  imitate  his  defection. 

It  has  always  been  confidered  as  an  alleviation  of 
mifery  not  to  fuffer  alone,  even  when  union  and  fo- 
ciety  can  contribute  nothing  to  refiftance  or  efcape  ; 
fome  comfort  of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  incite  wic- 
kednefs  to  feek  aflbciates,  though  indeed  another  rea- 
fon may  be  given,  for  as  guilt  is  propagated  the 
power  of  reproach  is  diminilhed,  and  among  num- 
bers equally  deteftable  every  individual  may  be  fhel- 
tered  from  fhame,  though  not  from  confcience. 

Another  lenitive  by  which  the  throbs  of  the  breaft 
are  aiTuaged,  is,  the  contemplation,  not  of  the  fame, 
but  of  different  crimes.  He  that  cannot  juftify  him- 
felf by  his  refemblance  to  others,  is  ready  to  try  fome 
other  expedient,  and  to  enquire  what  will  rife  to  his 
advantage  from  oppofition  and  diffimilitude.  He 
eafily  finds  fome  faults  in  every  human  being,  which 
he  weighs  againft  his  own,  and  eafily  makes  them 
preponderate  while  he  keeps  the  balance  in  his  own 
hand,  and  throws  in  or  takes  out  at  his  pleafure  cir- 
cumftances  that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter.  He 
then  triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity,  and  fets 
himfelf  at  eafe,  not  becaufe  he  can  refute  the  charges 
advanced  againft  him,  but  becaufe  he  can  cenfure  his 
accufers  with  equal  juftice,  and  no  longer  fears  the 
arrows  of  reproach,  when  he  has  ftored  his  magazine 
of  malice  with  weapons  equally  {harp  and  equally 
envenomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  juft,  is  yet  fpecious 
and  artful,  when  the  cenfure  is  directed  againft  de- 
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viations  to  the  contrary  extreme.  The  man  who  is 
branded  with  cowardice,  may,  with  fome  appearance 
of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force  of  argument  againft 
a  ftupid  contempt  of  life,  and  rafh  precipitation  into 
unnecefiary  danger.  Every  recefiion  from  temerity 
is  an  approach  towards  cowardice,  and  though  it  be 
confefled  that  bravery,  like  other  virtues,  Hands  be- 
tween faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the 
middle  point  may  always  be  difputed ;  he  may  there- 
fore often  impofe  upon  carelefs  underftandings,  by 
turning  the  attention  wholly  from  himfelf,  and  keep- 
ing it  fixed  invariably  on  the  oppofite  fault  j  and  by 
fhewing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by  his  beha- 
viour, he  may  conceal  for  a  time  thofe  which  are  in- 
curred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  addrefs 
for  fuch  artful  fubterfuges ;  men  often  extenuate 
their  own  guilt,  only  by  vague  and  general  charges 
upon  others,  or  endeavour  to  gain  reft  to  them- 
felves,  by  pointing  fome  other  prey  to  the  purfuit  of 
cenfure. 

Every  whifper  of  infamy  is  induftrioufly  circu- 
lated, every  hint  of  fufpicion  eagerly  improved,  and 
every  failure  of  conduct  joyfully  publifhed,  by  thofe 
whofe  intereft  it  is,  that  the  eye  and  voice  of  the 
publick  fhould  be  employed  on  any  rather  than  on 
themfelves. 

All  thefe  artifices,  and  a  thoufand  others  equally 
vain  and  equally  defpicable,  are  incited  by  that  con- 
viftion  of  the  deformity  of  wickednefs,  from  which 
none  can  fet  himfelf  free,  and  by  an  abfurd  defire  to 
feparate  the  caufe  from  the  effects,  and  to  enjoy  the 
profit  of  crimes  without  fuffering  the  fhame.  Men 

are 
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are  willing  to  try  all  methods  of  reconciling  guilt  and 
quiet,  and  when  their  underftandings  are  ftubborn 
and  uncomplying,  raife  their  pafiions  againft  them, 
and  hope  to  overpower  their  own  knowledge. 

It  is  generally  not  fo  much  the  defire  of  men,  funk 
into  depravity,  to  deceive  the  world  as  themfelves, 
for  when  no  particular  circumftances  make  them  de- 
pendant on  others,  infamy  difturbs  them  little,  but 
as  it  revives  their  remorfe,  and  is  echoed  to  them 
from  their  own  hearts.  The  fentence  moil  dreaded 
is  that  of  reafon  and  confcience,  which  they  would 
engage  on  their  fide  at  any  price  but  the  labours  of 
duty,  and  the  forrows  of  repentance.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  every  feducement  and  fallacy  is  fought,  the 
hopes  ftill  reft  upon  fome  new  experiment  till  life  is 
at  an  end  j  and  the  laft  hour  fteals  on  unperceived, 
while  the  faculties  are  engaged  in  refilling  reafon,  and 
reprefling  the  fenfe  of  the  divine  difapprobation. 
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NUMB.  77.     TUESDAY,  December  n,  1750. 

Os  dignum  aterno  nitidum  quodfulgeat  auro, 
Si  mallet  laudare  Deum,  cut  for di da  monftra 
Prestulit,  et  liquidam  temeravif  crimine vocem.  PRUDENT. 

A  golden  ftatue  fuch  a  wit  might  claim, 

Had  God  and  virtue  rais'd  the  noble  flame  ; 

But  ah  !  how  lewd  a  fubjedl  has  he  fung, 

What  vile  obfcenity  profanes  his  tongue.  F.  LEWIS.- 

AMONG  thofe,  whofe  hopes  of  diftinction,  or 
riches,  arife  from  an  opinion  of  their  intel- 
lectual attainments,  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  an 
eftablifhed  cuftom  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind  to  their  inftructors,  and  the  difcouragement 
which  men  of  genius  and  ftudy  fuffer  from  avarice 
and  ignorance,  "from  the  prevalence  of  falfe  tafte,  and 
the  encroachment  of  barbarity. 

Men  are  moft  powerfully  affected  by  thofe  evils 
which  themfelves  feel,  or  which  appear  before  their 
own  eyes ;  and  as  there  has  never  been  a  time  of 
fuch  general  felicity,  but  that  many  have  failed  to 
obtain  the  rewards  to  which  they  had,  in  their  own 
judgment,  a  juft  claim,  fome  offended  writer  has 
always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of  difappointment, 
againft  his  age  or  nation  j  nor  is  there  one  who  has 
not  fallen  upon  times  more  unfavourable  to  learning 
than  any  former  century,  or  who  does  not  wifh,  that 
he  had  been  referved  in  the  infenfibility  of  non-exift- 
ence  to  fome  happier  hour,  when  literary  merit  (hall 
no  longer  be  defpifed,  and  the  gifts  and  careffes  of 

mankind 
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mankind  fhall  recompenfe  the  toils  of  ftudy,  and  add 
luflre  to  the  charms  of  wit. 

Many  of  thefe  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
confidered  only  as  the  burfts  of  pride  never  to  be  fa- 
tisfied,  as  the  prattle  of  affectation  mimicking  dif- 
treffes  unfelt,  or  as  the  common-places  of  vanity 
folicitous  for  fplendour  of  fentences,  and  acutenefs 
of  remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  frequent 
difcontent  mud  proceed  from  frequent  hardihips, 
and  though  it  is  evident,  that  not  more  than  one 
age  or  people  can  deferve  the  cenfure  of  being  more 
averfe  from  learning  than  any  other,  yet  at  all  times 
knowledge  muft  have  encountered  impediments,  and 
wit  been  mortified  with  contempt,  or  harafled  with 
perfecution. 

It  is  not  neceflary,  however,  to  join  immediately 
in  the  outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as  pleafed 
with  ignorance,  or  always  envious  of  fuperior  abili- 
ties. The  miferies  of  the  learned  have  been  related 
by  themfelves,  and  fince  they  have  not  been  found 
exempt  from  that  partiality  with  which  men  look 
upon  their  own  actions  and  fufferings,  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  have  not  forgotten  to  deck  their  caufe 
with  the  brighteft  ornaments,  and  ftrongeft  colours. 
The  logician  collected  all  his  fubtilties  when  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  his  own  defence ;  and  the 
mailer  of  rhetorick  exerted  againft  his  adverfary  all 
the  arts  by  which  hatred  is  embittered,  and  indigna- 
tion inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  caufe,  is  the  (land- 
ing and  perpetual  rule  of  diftributive  juflice.  Since 
therefore,  in  the  controverfy  between  the  learned  and 
their  enemies,  we  have  only  the  pleas  of  one  party, 
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of  the  party  more  able  to  delude  our  underftandings, 
and  engage  our  paffions,  we  muft  determine  our  opi- 
nion by  fa<5ts  uncontefted,  and  evidences  on  each  fide 
allowed  to  be  genuine. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the  ftudents 
will  find  their  caufe  promoted,  or  the  compaffion 
which  they  expect  much  increafed.  Let  their  con- 
duct be  impartially  furveyed  j  let  them  be  allowed 
no  longer  to  direct  attention  at  their  pleafure,  by  ex- 
patiating on  their  own  deferts  j  let  neither  the  dignity 
of  knowledge  overawe  the  judgment,  nor  the  graces 
of  elegance  feduce  it.  It  will  then,  perhaps,  be 
found,  that  they  were  not  able  to  produce  claims  to 
kinder  treatment,  but  provoked  the  calamities  which 
they  fuffered,  and  feldom  wanted  friends,  but  when 
they  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men,  celebrated  for  theoretick  wifdom, 
live  with  conformity  to  their  precepts,  muft  be  rea- 
dily confeffed  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  in- 
dignation of  mankind  rifes  with  great  vehemence 
againft  thofe.  who  neglect  the  duties  which  they  ap- 
pear to  know  with  fo  ftrong  conviction  the  neceflity 
of  performing.  Yet  fince  no  man  has  power  of 
acting  equal  to  that  of  thinking,  1  know  not  whether 
the  fpeculatift  may  not  fometimes  incur  cenfures  too 
fevere,  and  by  thofe,  who  form  ideas  of  his  life  from 
their  knowledge  of  his  books,  be  confidered  as 
worfe  than  others,  only  becaufe  he  was  expected  to 
be  better. 

He,  by  whofe  writings  the  heart  is  rectified,  the 
appetites  counteracted,  and  the  paflions  reprefled, 
may  be  confidered  as  not  unprofitable  to  the  great 
republick  of  humanity,  even  though  his  behaviour 

fhould 
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fhould  not  always  exemplify  his  rules.  His  inftruc- 
tions  may  diffufe  their  influence  to  regions,  in  which 
it  will  not  be  inquired,  whether  the  author  be  albus 
an  ater,  good  or  bad  ;  to  times,  when  all  his  faults 
and  all  his  follies  fhall  be  loft  in  forgetfulnefs,  among 
things  of  no  concern  or  importance  to  the  world ; 
and  he  may  kindle  in  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands 
that  flame  which  burnt  but  dimly  in  himfelf,  through 
the  fumes  of  paflion,  or  the  damps  of  cowardice. 
The  vicious  moralift  may  be  confidered  as  a  taper, 
by  which  we  are  lighted  through  the  labyrinth  of 
complicated  paffions,  he  extends  his  radiance  further 
than  his  heat,  and  guides  all  that  are  within  view, 
but  burns  only  thofe  who  make  too  near  approaches. 

Yet  fince  good  or  harm  muft  be  received  for  the 
moft  part  from  thofe  to  whom  we  are  familiarly 
known,  he  whofe  vices  overpower  his  virtues,  in 
the  compafs  to  which  his  vices  can  extend,  has  no 
reafon  to  complain  that  he  meets  not  with  affection 
or  veneration,  when  thofe  with  whom  he  paries  his 
life  are  more  corrupted  by  his  practice  than  enlight- 
ened by  his  ideas.  Admiration  begins  where  ac- 
quaintance ceafes ;  and  his  favourers  are  diftant,  but 
his  enemies  at  hand. 

Yet  many  have  dared  to  boaft  of  neglected  merit, 
and  to  challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and  folly,  of 
whom  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  have  endea- 
voured to  increafe  the  wifdom  or  virtue  of  their 
readers.  They  have  been  at  once  profligate  in  their 
lives,  and  licentious  in  their  compofitions ;  have  not 
only  forfaken  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  attempted  to 
lure  others  after  them.  They  have  fmoothed  the 
road  of  perdition,  covered  with  flowers  the  thorns  of 
D  4  guilt, 
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guilt,  and   taught  temptation   fweeter   notes,    fofter 
blandifhments,   and  ftronger  allurements. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  fettled  purpofe  of  fome 
writers,  whofe  powers  and  acquifitions  place  them 
high  in  the  rank  of  literature,  to  fet  fafhion  on  the 
fide  of  wickednefs ;  to  recommend  debauchery  and 
lewdnefs,  by  affociating  them  with  qualities  moil 
likely  to  dazzle  the  difcernment,  and  attract  the  af- 
fections ;  and  to  fliow  innocence  and  goodneis  with 
fuch  attendant  weaknefies  as  neceffarily  expolc  them 
to  contempt  and  derifion. 

Such  naturally  found  intimates  among  the  cor- 
rupt, the  thoughtlefs,  and  the  intemperate  ;  palled 
their  lives  amidft  the  levities  of  fportive  idlenels,  or 
the  warm  profeffions  of  drunken  friendfhip  j  and 
fed  their  hopes  with  the  promifes  of  wretches,  whom 
their  precepts  had  taught  to  feoff  at  truth.  But 
•when  fools  had  laughed  away  their  fprightlinefs,  and 
the  languors  of  excefs  could  no  longer  be  relieved, 
they  faw  their  protectors  hourly  drop  away,  and 
wondered  and  ftormed  to  find  themfelves  abandoned. 
Whether  their  companions  perfifted  in  wickednefs, 
or  returned  to  virtue,  they  were  left  equally  without 
affiftancej  for  debauchery  is  felfifh  and  negligent, 
and  from  virtue  the  virtuous  only  can  expect  re- 
gard. 

It  is  faid  by  Florus  of  Catiline,  who  died  in  the 
midft  of  flaughtered  enemies,  that  his  death  had  been 
illuftrious,  had  it  been  Juffered  for  bis  country.  Of 
the  wits  who  have  languifhed  away  life  under  the 
prefTures  of  poverty,  or  in  the  reftleffhefs  of  fufpenfe, 
carefled  and  rejected,  flattered  and  defpifed,  as  they 
were  of  more  or  lefs  ufe  to  thofe  who  (tiled  them- 
felves 
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felves  their  patrons,  it  might  be  obferved,  that  their 
miferies  would  enforce  companion,  had  they  been 
brought  upon  them  by  honefty  and  religion. 

The  wickednefs  of  a  loole  or  profane  author  is 
more  atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine,  or 
drunken  ravifher,  not  only  becaufe  it  extends  its 
effects  wider,  as  a  peftilence  that  taints  the  air  is 
more  deftructive  than  poifon  infufed  in  a  draught, 
but  becaufe  it  is  committed  with  cool  deliberation. 
By  the  inftantaneous  violence  of  defire,  a  good  man 
may  fometimes  be  furprifed  before  reflection  can 
come  to  his  reicuej  when  the  appetites  have 
ilrengthened  their  influence  by  habit,  they  are  not 
eafily  refilled  or  fuppreffed ;  but  for  the  frigid  villany 
of  ftudious  lewdnefs,  for  the  calm  malignity  of  la- 
boured impiety,  what  apology  can  be  invented  ? 
What  punifhment  can  be  adequate  to  the  crime  of 
him  who  retires  to  folitudes  for  the  refinement  of 
debauchery  j  who  tortures  his  fancy,  and  ranfacks 
his  memory,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  lefs 
virtuous  than  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept  the 
hopes  of  the  rifing  generation  j  and  Ipread  fnares 
for  the  foul  with  more  dexterity? 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  excufes, 
is  below  the  dignity  of  reafon  to  examine.  If  having 
extinguilhed  in  themfelves  the  diftinction  of  right 
and  wrong,  they  were  infenfible  of  the  mifchief 
which  they  promoted,  they  deferved  to  be  hunted 
down  by  the  general  compact,  as  no  longer  partak- 
ing of  focial  nature;  if  influenced  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  patrons,  or  readers,  they  facrificed  their 
own  convictions  to  vanity  or  intereft,  they  were  to 
be  abhorred  with  more  acrimony  than  he  that  mur- 
ders 
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ders  for  pay;   fince  they  committed  greater  crimes 
without  greater  temptations. 

Of  him,  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  Jball  be 
required.  Thofe,  whom  God  has  favoured  with 
fuperior  faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quicknefs 
of  intuition,  and  accuracy  of  diftinclions,  will  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his  eye,  for  defe&s 
and  deviations  which,  in  fouls  lefs  enlightened, 
may  be  guiltlefs.  But,  furely,  none  can  think  with- 
out horror  on  that  man's  condition,  who  has  been 
more  wicked  in  proportion  as  he  had  more  means  of 
excelling  in  virtue,  and  ufed  the  light  imparted  from 
heaven  only  to  embellifh  folly,  and  fhed  luftre  upon 
crimes. 


NUMB.  78.     SATURDAY,  December  15,  1750. 

— Mors  fola  fatetur 

Quantulafent  kominum  corpufcula.  J  u  V. 

Death  only  this  myfterious  truth  unfolds, 

The  mighty  foul  how  fmall  a  body  holds.  D  R  y  D  E  N  . 

CORPORAL  fenfation  is  known  to  depend  fo 
much  upon  novelty,  that  cuflom  takes  away  from 
many  things  their  power  of  giving  pleafure  or  pain. 
Thus  a  new  drefs  becomes  eafy  by  wearing  it,  and 
the  palate  is  reconciled  by  degrees  to  difhes  which  at 
firft  difgufted  it.  That  by  long  habit  of  carrying 
a  burden,  we  lofe,  in  great  part,  our  fenfibility  of 
its  weight,  any  man  may  be  convinced  by  putting 
on  for  an  hour  the  armour  of  our  anceftors ;  for  he 

will 
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will  fcarcely  believe  that  men  would  have  had  much 
inclination  to  marches  and  battles,  encumbered  and 
opprefled,  as  he  will  find  himfelf,  with  the  ancient 
panoply.  Yet  the  heroes  that  overrun  regions,  and 
ftormed  towns  in  iron  accoutrements,  he  knows  not 
to  have  been  bigger,  and  has  no  reafon  to  imagine 
them  ftronger  than  the  prefent  race  of  men  ;  he  there- 
fore muft  conclude,  that  their  peculiar  powers  were 
conferred  only  by  peculiar  habits,  and  that  their  fa- 
miliarity with  the  drefs  of  war  enabled  them  to  move 
in  it  with  eafe,  vigour,  and  agility. 

Yet  it  feems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  prefent 
ftate,  that  pain  fhould  be  more  fixed  and  permanent 
than  pleafure.  Uneafinefs  gives  way  by  flow  de- 
grees, and  is  long  before  it  quits  its  poffeffion  of  the 
fenfory  ;  but  all  our  gratifications  are  volatile,  va- 
grant, and  eafily  diflipated.  The  fragrance  of  the 
jeffamine  bower  is  loft  after  the  enjoyment  of  a  few 
moments,  and  the  Indian  wanders  among  his  native 
fpices  without  any  fenfe  of  their  exhalations.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  neceflary  to  fhew  by  many  inftances  what 
all  mankind  confefs,  by  an  inceffant  call  for  variety, 
and  reftlefs  purfuit  of  enjoyments,  which  they  value 
only  becaufe  unpofTeffed. 

Something  fimilar,  or  analogous,  may  be  obferved 
in  effects  produced  immediately  upon  the  mind  ;  no- 
thing can  ftrongly  ftrike  or  affect  us,  but  what  is  rare 
or  fudden.  The  moft  important  events,  when  they 
become  familiar,  are  no  longer  confidered  with  won- 
der or  folicitude,  and  that  which  at  firft  filled  up  our 
whole  attention,  and  left  no  place  for  any  other 
thought,  is  foon  thruft  afide  into  fome  remote  repo- 
fitory  of  the  mind,  and  lies  among  other  lumber  of 

the 
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the  memory,  overlooked  and  neglected.  Thus  far 
the  mind  refembles  the  body,  but  here  the  fimilitude 
is  at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  acts  upon 
the  body  is  very  little  fubject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
will;  no  man  can  at  pleafure  obtund  or  invigorate 
his  fcnfes,  prolong  the  agency  of  any  impulie,  or 
continue  the  prefence  of  any  image  traced  upon  the 
eye,  or  any  found  infufed  into  the  ear.  But  our 
ideas  are  more  fubject  to  choice ;  we  can  call  them 
before  us,  and  command  their  (lay,  we  can  facilitate 
and  promote  their  recurrence,  we  can  either  reprefs 
their  intrufion,  or  haften  their  retreat.  It  is  there- 
fore the  bufmefs  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  to  felect 
among  numberlefs  objects  flriving  for  our  notice, 
fuch  as  may  enable  us  to  exalt  our  reafon,  extend 
our  views,  and  fecure  our  happinefs.  But  this  choice 
is  to  be  made  with  very  little  regard  to  rarenefs  or 
frequency;  for  nothing  is  valuable  merely  becaufe  it 
is  either  rare  or  common,  but  becaufe  it  is  adapted 
to  fome  ufeful  purpofe,  and  enables  us  to  fupply 
fome  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judicioufly  reprefented  the  father  of 
mankind,  as  feized  with  horror  and  aftonifhment  at 
the  fight  of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on  the  mount 
of  vifion.  For  furely,  nothing  can  fo  much  difturb 
the  paffions,  or  perplex  the  intellects  of  man,  as  the 
difruption  of  his  union  with  vilible  nature;  a  fepara- 
tion  from  all  that  has  hitherto  delighted  or  engaged 
him;  a  change  not  only  of  the  place,  but  the  man- 
ner of  his  being ;  an  entrance  into  a  ftate  not  fimply 
which  he  knows  not,  but  which  perhaps  he  has  not 
faculties  to  know;  an  immediate  and  perceptible  com- 

muni- 
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munication  with  the  fupreme  Being,  and,  what  is 
above  all  diftrefsful  and  alarming,  the  final  fcntence, 
and  unalterable  allotment. 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  fhortnefs  of  life  has  given 
frequent  occafions  of  contemplating  mortality,  can, 
without  emotion,  fee  generations  of  men  pafs  away, 
and  are  at  leifure  to  eftablifli  modes  of  fbrrow,  and 
adjuft  the  ceremonial  of  death.  We  can  look  upon 
funeral  pomp  as  a  common  fpectacle  in  which  we 
have  no  concern,  and  turn  away  from  it  to  trifles  and 
amufements,  without  dejection  of  look,  or  inquie- 
tude of  heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  conftitution  of  the 
world,  that  there  muft  be  a  time  for  other  thoughts; 
and  a  perpetual  meditation  upon  the  lad  hour,  how- 
ever it  may  become  the  folitude  of  a  monaftery,  is 
inconfiftent  with  many  duties  of  common  life.  But 
furely  the  remembrance  of  death  ought  to  predomi- 
nate in  our  minds,  as  an  habitual  and  fettled  prin- 
ciple, always  operating,  though  not  always  perceiv- 
ed; and  our  attention  fhould  feldom  wander  fb  far 
from  our  own  condition,  as  not  to  be  recalled  and 
fixed  by  fight  of  an  event,  which  muft  foon,  we 
know  not  how  foon,  happen  likewife  to  ourfelves, 
and  of  which,  though  we  cannot  appoint  the  time, 
we  may  fecure  the  confequence. 

Every  inftance  of  death  may  juftly  awaken  our 
fears  and  quicken  our  vigilance,  but  its  frequency 
fo  much  weakens  its  effect,  that  we  are  feldom 
alarmed  unlefs  fome  clofe  connexion  is  broken,  fome 
fcheme  fruftrated,  or  fome  hope  defeated.  Many 
therefore  feem  to  pafs  on  from  youth  to  decrepitude 
without  any  reflection  on  the  end  of  life,  becaufe  they 

are 
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are  wholly  involved  within  themfelves,  and  look  on 
others  only  as  inhabitants  of  the  common  earth, 
without  any  expectation  of  receiving  good,  or  inten- 
tion of  beftowing  it. 

Events,  of  which  we  confefs  the  importance,  ex- 
cite little  fenfibility,  unlefs  they  affect  us  more  near- 
ly than  as  fharers  in  the  common  intereft  of  man- 
kind ;  that  defire  which  every  man  feels  of  being  re- 
membered and  lamented,  is  often  mortified  when  we 
remark  how  little  concern  is  caufed  by  the  eternal 
departure  even  of  thole  who  have  pafled  their  lives 
•with  publick  honours,  and  been  diftinguiihed  by  ex- 
traordinary performances.  It  is  not  poffible  to  be 
regarded  with  tendernefs  except  by  a  few.  That 
merit  which  gives  greatnefs  and  renown,  diffufes  its 
influence  to  a  wide  compafs,  but  acts  weakly  on 
every  fingle  bread;  it  is  placed  at  a  diftance  from 
common  fpe&ators,  and  fhines  like  one  of  the  re- 
mote ftars,  of  which  the  light  reaches  us,  but  not  the 
heat.  The  wit,  the  hero,  the  philofopher,  whom 
their  tempers  or  their  fortunes  have  hindered  from 
intimate  relations,  die,  without  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  adding  a  new  topick  to  the  converfation  of 
the  day.  They  imprefs  none  with  any  frelh  convic- 
tion of  the  fragility  of  our  nature,  becaufe  none  had 
any  particular  intereft  in  their  lives,  or  was  united  to 
them  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  endear- 
ments. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  that  thofe  who  in  their 
lives  were  applauded  and  admired,  are  laid  at  laft 
in  the  ground  without  the  common  honour  of  a 
ftone ;  becaufe  by  thofe  excellencies  with  which 
many  were  delighted,  none  had  been  obliged,  and, 

though 
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though  they  had  many  to  celebrate  they  had  none  to 
love  them. 

Cuftom  fo  far  regulates  the  fentiments,  at  leaft  of 
common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may  be  generally 
obferved  to  grow  lefs  tender  as  they  advance  in  age. 
He,  who,  when  life  was  new,  melted  at  the  lofs  of 
every  companion,  can  look  in  time,  without  con- 
cern, upon  the  grave  into  which  his  laft  friend  was 
thrown,  and  into  which  himfelf  is  ready  to  fallj  not 
that  he  is  more  willing  to  die  than  formerly,  but  that 
he  is  more  familiar  to  the  death  of  others,  and  there- 
fore is  not  alarmed  fo  far  as  to  confider  how  much 
nearer  he  approaches  to  his  end.  But  this  is  to  fub- 
mit  tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  accident,  and  to  fuffer 
our  reafon  to  lie  ufelefs.  Every  funeral  may  juftly 
be  confidered  as  a  fummons  to  prepare  for  that  ftate, 
into  which  it  fhews  us  that  we  muft  fome  time  enter ; 
and  the  fummons  is  more  loud  and  piercing,  as  the 
event  of  which  it  warns  us  is  at  lefs  diftance.  To 
neglect  at  any  time  preparation  for  death,  is  to  fleep 
on  our  pod  at  a  fiege,  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to 
fleep  at  an  attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  moft  {hik- 
ing paflages  in  the  vifions  of  Quevedo,  which  ftig- 
matifes  thofe  as  fools  who  complain  that  they  failed 
of  happinefs  by  fudden  death.  "  How,"  fays  he, 
"  can  death  be  fudden  to  a  being  who  always  knew 
"  that  he  muft  die,  and  that  the  time  of  his  death  was 
"  uncertain?" 

Since  bufmefs  and  gaiety  are  always  drawing  our 

attention  away  from  a  future  ftate,  fome  admonition 

is  frequently  neceflary  to  recal  it  to  our  minds,  and 

what  can  more  properly  renew  the  impreflion  than 

a  the 
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the  examples  of  mortality  which  every  day  fupplies  ? 
The  great  incentive  to  virtue  is  the  reflection  that  we 
muft  die;  it  will  therefore  be  ufeful  to  accuftom  our- 
felves,  whenever  we  fee  a  funeral,  to  confider  how 
foon  we  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  whofe 
probation  is  pad,  and  whofe  happinefs  or  mifery 
fhall  endure  for  ever. 


NUMB.  79.     TUESDAY,  December  18,  1750. 

Tarn  fape  noftrum  decipi  Faiullum,  quid 

Miraris,  Aule  ?     Semper  facnus  homo  tiro  ejf.  MART. 

You  wonder  I've  fo  little  wit, 

Friend  John,  fo  often  to  be  bit,— 

None  better  guard  againft  a  cheat 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete.  F.  LEWIS. 

SUSPICION,  however  neceffary  it  may  be 
to  our   fafe  paffage  through  ways  befet  on  all 
fides  by  fraud  and   malice,    has   been   always  con- 
fidered,  when  it  exceeds  the  common  meafures,  as  a 
token   of  depravity   and  corruption,    and    a  Greek 
•writer  of  fentences  has  laid  down  as  a  {landing  maxim, 
that  he  who  believes  not  another  on  his  oatht  knows  him- 
Jelf  to  be  'perjured* 

We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we  know 
not,  only  by  placing  it  in  companion  with  fome- 
thing  that  we  know;  whoever  therefore  is  over-run 
with  fufpicion,  and  detects  artifice  and  ftratagem  in 
every  propofal,  muft  either  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence or  obfervation  the  wickednefs  of  mankind,  and 

been 
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been  taught  to  avoid  fraud  by  having  often  fuffered 
or  feen  treachery,  or  he  muft  derive  his  judgment 
from  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  difpofition,  and 
impute  to  others  the  fame  inclinations,  which  he  feels 
predominant  in  himfelf. 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon  life, 
and  obferving  the  arts  by  which  negligence  is  fur- 
prifed,  timidity  overborne,  and  credulity  amufed, 
requires  either  great  latitude  of  converfe  and  long 
acquaintance  with  bufmefs,  or  uncommon  activity 
of  vigilance,  and  acutenefs  of  penetration.  When 
therefore  a  young  man,  not  diftinguifhed  by  vigour 
of  intellect,  comes  into  the  world  full  of  fcruples  and 
diffidence ;  makes  a  bargain  with  many  provifional 
limitations  j  hefitates  in  his  anfwer  to  a  common 
queftion,  left  more  Jhould  be  intended  than  he  can 
immediately  difcover ;  has  a  long  reach  in  detecting 
the  projects  of  his  acquaintance ;  confiders  every 
carefs  as  an  act  of  hypocrify,  and  feels  neither  grati- 
tude nor  affection  from  the  tendernefs  of  his  friends, 
becaufe  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any  real  tender- 
nefs but  for  himfelf  i  whatever  expectations  this  early 
fagacity  may  raife  of  his  future  eminence  or  riches,  I 
can  feldom  forbear  to  confider  him  as  a  wretch  inca- 
pable of  generofity  or  benevolence,  as  a  villain  early 
completed  beyond  the  need  of  common  opportunities 
and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  clafs  inftruction  and  admoni- 
tion are  generally  thrown  away,  becaufe  they  con- 
fider  artifice  and  deceit  as  proofs  of  underltanding ; 
they  are  mifled  at  the  fame  time  by  the  two  great 
feducers  of  the  world,  vanity  and  intereft,  and  not 
only  look  upon  thofe  who  act  with  opennefs  and  con- 

Vot.  Y.  E  fidence, 
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fidence,  as  condemned  by  their  principles  to  obfcu- 
rity  and  want,  but  as  contemptible  for  narrownefs 
of  comprehenfion,  fhortnefs  of  views,  and  flownefs  of 
contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amufed  with  the  mention 
of  policy  in  publick  tr  an  factions,  and  of  art  in  private 
affairs;  they  have  been  confidered  as  the  effects  of 
great  qualities,  and  as  unattainable  by  men  of  the 
common  level :  yet  I  have  not  found  many  perform- 
ances either  of  art  or  policy,  that  required  fuch  flu- 
pendous  efforts  of  intellect:,  or  might  not  have  been 
effected  by  falfehood  and  impudence,  without  the 
affiftance  of  any  other  powers.  To  profefs  what  he 
does  not  mean,  to  promife  what  he  cannot  perform, 
to  flatter  ambition  with  profpects  of  promotion,  and 
mifery  with  hopes  of  relief,  to  footh  pride  with  ap- 
pearances of  fubmifTion,  and  appeafe  enmity  by  blan- 
difhments  and  bribes,  can  furely  imply  nothing  more 
or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted  wholly  to  its  own 
purpofes,  a  face  that  cannot  blufh,  and  a  heart  that 
cannot  feel. 

Thefe  practices  are  fo  mean  and  bafe,  that  he  who 
finds  in  himfelf  no  tendency  to  ufe  them,  cannot 
eafily  believe  that  they  are  confidered  by  others  with 
lefs  deteftation  ;  he  therefore  fuffers  himfelf  to  {lum- 
ber in  falfe  fecurity,  and  becomes  a  prey  to  thofe  who 
applaud  their  own  fubtilty,  becaufe  they  know  how 
to  fteal  upon  his  deep,  and  exult  in  the  fuccefs  which 
they  could  never  have  obtained,  had  they  not  at- 
tempted a  man  better  than  themfelves,  who  was  hin- 
dered from  obviating  their  ilratagems,  not  by  folly, 
but  by  innocence, 

Sufpicioa 
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Sufpicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  fo  uneafy  and  reft- 
lefs,  that  it  is  very  juftly  appointed  the  concomitant 
of  guilt.  It  is  faid,  that  no  torture  is  equal  to  the 
inhibition  of  deep  long  continued  j  a  pain,  to  which 
the  (late  of  that  man  bears  a  very  exa6t  analogy,  who 
dares  never  give  reft  to  his  vigilance  and  circumfpec- 
tion,  but  confiders  himfelf  as  furrounded  by  fecret 
foes,  and  fears  to  intruft  his  children,  or  his  friend, 
with  the  fecret  that  throbs  in  his  breaft,  and  the 
anxieties  that  break  into  his  face.  To  avoid,  at  this 
expence,  thofe  evils  to  which  eafinefs  and  friendfhip 
might  have  expofed  him,  is  furely  to  buy  fafety  at  too 
dear  a  rate,  and  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  fatirift, 
to  fave  life  by  lofing  all  for  which  a  wife  man  would 
live. 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as  Ca- 
mtrarius  relates,  the  princes  were  once  difplaying 
their  felicity,  and  each  boalling  the  advantages  of  his 
own  dominions,  one  who  poflfefied  a  country  not  re- 
markable for  the  grandeur  of  its  cities,  or  the  ferti- 
lity of  its  foil,  rofe  to  fpeak,  and  the  reft  liftened 
between  pity  and  contempt,  till  he  declared,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  territories,  that  he  could  travel  through 
them  without  a  guard,  and  if  he  was  weary,  fleep  in 
fafety  upon  the  lap  of  the  firft  man  whom  he  fhould 
meet ;  a  commendation  which  would  have  been  ill  ex- 
changed for  the  boaft  of  palaces,  paftures,  or  ftreams, 

Sufpicion  is  not  lefs  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to 
happinefs :  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally 
fuipicious,  and  he  that  becomes  fufpicious  will  quickly 
be  corrupt.  It  is  too  common  for  us  to  learn  the 
frauds  by  which  ourfelves  have  fuffered  j  men  who 
are  once  perfuaded  that  deceit  will  be  employed 
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againft  them,  fometimes  think  the  fame  arts  juftified 
by  the  necefTity  of  defence.  Even  they  whofe  virtue 
is  too  well  eftablifhed  to  give  way  to  example,  or  be 
fhaken  by  fophiftry,  muft  yet  feel  their  love  of  man- 
kind diminifhed  with  their  efteem,  and  grow  lefs 
zealous  for  the  happinefs  of  thofe  by  whom  they 
imagine  their  own  happinefs  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  fufpicion  has 
been  ftrongly  imprefled  by  long  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  inflexible  and  fevere,  not  eafily  foftened  by 
fubmifiion,  melted  by  complaint,  or  fubdued  by  fup- 
plication.  Frequent  experience  of  counterfeited 
miferies,  and  difTembled  virtue,  in  time  overcomes 
that  difpofition  to  tendernefs  and  fympathy,  which  is 
fb  powerful  in  our  younger  years,  and  they  that  hap- 
pen to  petition  the  old  for  compaflion  or  afliftance, 
are  doomed  to  languifh  without  regard,  and  fuffer 
for  the  crimes  of  men  who  have  formerly  been  found 
undelerving  or  ungrateful. 

Hiftorians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the  depra- 
vation of  mankind,  when  they  relate  without  cenfure 
thofe  ftratagems  of  war  by  which  the  virtues  of  an 
enemy  are  engaged  to  his  deftruction.  A  fhip  comes 
before  a  port,  weather-beaten  and  lhattered,  and  the 
crew  implore  the  liberty  of  repairing  their  breaches, 
fupplying  themfelves  with  neceiTaries,  or  burying 
their  dead.  The  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  inclines 
them  to  confent,  the  ftrangers  enter  the  town  with 
weapons  concealed,  fall  fuddenly  upon  their  bene- 
factors, deftroy  thofe  that  make  refiftance,  and  be- 
come matters  of  the  place ;  they  return  home  rich 
with  plunder,  and  their  fuccefs  is  recorded  to  encou- 
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But  furely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted with  fome  regard  to  the  univerfal  intereft  of 
man.  Thofe  may  juftly  be  purfued  as  enemies  to  the 
community  of  nature,  who  fuffer  hoftility  to  vacate 
the  unalterable  laws  of  right,  and  purfue  their  private 
advantage  by  means,  which,  if  once  eftablilhed,  muft 
deftroy  kindnefs,  cut  off  from  every  man  all  hopes 
of  affiftance  from  another,  and  fill  the  world  with 
perpetual  fufpicion  and  implacable  malevolence. 
Whatever  is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  reftored,  and 
thofe  who  have  conquered  by  fuch  treachery  may  be 
juftly  denied  the  protection  of  their  native  country. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  of  the 
particular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives,  but  of  the 
diminution  of  that  confidence  which  conftitutes  not 
only  the  eafe  but  the  exiftence  of  fociety.  He  that 
fuffers  by  impofture  has  too  often  his  virtue  more  im- 
paired than  his  fortune.  But  as  it  is  necefiary  not  to 
invite  robbery  by  fupinenefs,  fo  it  is  our  duty  not  to 
fupprefs  tendernefs  by  fufpicion  j  it  is  better  to  fuffer 
wrong  than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  fometimes 
cheated  than  not  to  truft, 
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NUMB.  80.     SATURDAY,  December  22,  1750. 

Vidcs  ut  alta  Jiet  ni<ve  candidum 
Sora&e,  nee  jam  fuftineant  onus 

Silv^e  labor  antes Ho  R . 

Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height, 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  fnow  ; 
Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 

Opprefs  the  lab'ring  woods  below.  DRYDEJC. 

AS  providence  has  made  the  human  foul  an  active 
being,  always  impatient  for  novelty,  and  ftrug- 
gling  for  fomething  yet  unenjoyed  with  unwearied 
progrefiion,  the  world  feems  to  have  been  eminently 
adapted  to  this  difpofition  of  the  mind  j  it  is  formed 
to  raife  expectations  by  conftant  viciffitudes,  and  to 
obviate  fatiety  by  perpetual  change. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  fomething  to 
revive  our  curiofity,  and  engage  our  attention.  In 
the  dufk  of  the  morning  we  watch  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  and  fee  the  day  diverfify  the  clouds,  and  open, 
new  profpects  in  its  gradual  advance.  After  a  few 
hours,  we  fee  the  (hades  lengthen,  and  the  light  de- 
cline, till  the  fky  is  refigned  to  a  multitude  of  fhin- 
ing  orbs  different  from  each  other  in  magnitude  and 
fplendour.  The  earth  varies  its  appearance  as  we 
move  upon  it  ;  the  woods  offer  their  fhades,  and  the 
fields  their  harvefts  j  the  hill  flatters  with  an  extenfive 
view,  and  the  valley  invites  with  Ihelter,  fragrance, 
and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felicities  of 
the  golden  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change  of 

feafons, 
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feafons,  and  a  perpetuity  of  fpring ;  but  I  am  not 
certain  that  in  this  Hate  of  imaginary  happinefs  they 
have  made  fufRdent  provifion  for  that  infatiable  de- 
mand of  new  gratifications,  which  feems  particularly 
to  characterize  the  nature  of  man.  Our  fenfe  of 
delight  is  in  a  great  meafure  comparative,  and  arifes 
at  once  from  the  fenfations  which  we  feel,  and  thofe 
which  we  remember :  Thus  eafe  after  torment  is 
pleafure  for  a  time,  and  we  are  very  agreeably  re- 
created, when  the  body,  chilled  with  the  weather, 
is  gradually  recovering  its  natural  tepidity ;  but  the 
joy  ceafes  when  we  have  forgot  the  cold,  we  muft 
fall  below  eafe  again,  if  we  defire  to  rife  above  it, 
and  purchafe  new  felicity  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is 
therefore  not  unlikely,  that  however  the  fancy  may 
be  amufed  with  the  defcription  of  regions  in  which 
no  wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle  zephyr,  and  no 
fcenes  are  difplayed  but  vallies  enamelled  with  un- 
fading flowers,  and  woods  waving  their  perennial 
verdure,  we  fhould  foon  grow  weary  of  uniformity, 
find  our  thoughts  languilh  for  want  of  other  fub- 
jects,  call  on  heaven  for  our  wonted  round  of  fea- 
fons, and  think  ourfelves  liberally  recompenfed  for 
the  inconveniencies  of  fummer  and  winter,  by  new 
perceptions  of  the  calmnefs  and  mildnefs  of  the  in- 
termediate variations. 

Every  feafon  has  its  particular  power  of  ftriking 
the  mind.  The  nakednefs  and  afperity  of  the  wintry 
world  always  fills  the  beholder  with  penfive  and  pro- 
found aftonifhment;  as  the  variety  of  the  Icene  is 
leflened,  its  grandeur  is  increafed ;  and  the  mind  is 
fwelled  at  once  by  the  mingled  ideas  of  the  prefent 
and  the  paft,  of  the  beauties  which  have  vanished 
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from  the  eyes,  and  the  wafte  and  defolation  that  are 
now  before  them. 

It  is  obferved  by  Milton,  that  he  who  neglects  to 
vifit  the  country  in  fpring,  and  rejects  the  pleafures 
that  are  then  in  their  firft  bloom  and  fragrance,  is 
guilty  rf.  Jullennefs  againft  nature.  If  we  allot  dif- 
ferent duties  to  different  feafons,  he  may  be  charged 
with  equal  difobedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  who 
looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and  leaflefs  woods,  without 
ferioufnefs  and  awe.  Spring  is  the  feafon  of  gaiety, 
and  winter  of  terror;  in  fpring  the  heart  of  tranquil- 
lity dances  to  the  melody  of  the  groves,  and  the  eye 
of  benevolence  fparkles  at  the  fight  of  happinefs  and 
plenty  :  In  the  winter,  companion  melts  at  univerfal 
calamity,  and  the  tear  of  foftnefs  ftarts  at  the  wailings 
of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation  in  diflrefs. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge 
heavinefs  and  forrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them 
beyond  the  degree  neceflary  to  maintain  in  its  full 
vigour  that  habitual  fympathy  and  tendernefs,  which, 
in  a  world  of  fo  much  mifery,  is  neceflary  to  the 
ready  difcharge  of  our  mod  important  duties.  The 
•winter  therefore  is  generally  celebrated  as  the  proper 
feafon  for  domeftick  merriment  and  gaiety.  We 
are  feldom  invited  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure  to  look 
abroad  for  any  other  purpofe,  than  that  we  may 
fhrink  back  with  more  fatisfaction  to  our  coverts* 
and  when  we  have  heard  the  howl  of  the  temped, 
and  felt  the  gripe  of  the  froft,  congratulate  each 
other  with  more  gladnefs  upon  a  clofe  room,  an  eafy 
chair,  a  large  fire,  and  a  fmoking  dinner. 

Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity  and 
converfation.  Differences,  we  know,  are  never  fo  ef- 
fectually 
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fectually  laid  afleep,  as  by  fome  common  calamity : 
An  enemy  unites  all  to  whom  he  threatens  danger. 
The  rigour  of  winter  brings  generally  to  the  fame 
fire-fide  thofc,  who,  by  the  oppofition  of  inclina- 
tions, or  difference  of  employment,  moved  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  the  other  parts  of  the  year ; 
and  when  they  have  met,  and  find  it  their  mutual 
intereft  to  remain  together,  they  endear  each  other 
by  mutual  compliances,  and  often  wifh  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  focial  feafon,  with  all  its  bleaknefs 
and  all  its  feverities. 

To  the  men  of  ftudy  and  imagination  the  winter 
is  generally  the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom  and 
filence  produce  compofure  of  mind,  and  concentra- 
tion of  ideas ;  and  the  privation  of  external  pleafure 
naturally  caufes  an  effort  to  find  entertainment 
within.  This  is  the  time  in  which  thofe,  whom  li- 
terature enables  to  find  amufements  for  themfelves, 
have  more  than  common  convictions  of  their  own 
happinefs.  When  they  are  condemned  by  the  ele- 
ments to  retirement,  and  debarred  from  moft  of  the 
diverfions  which  are  called  in  to  affift  the  flight  of 
time,  they  can  find  new  fubjects  of  enquiry,  and  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  from  that  wearinefs  which  hangs 
always  flagging  upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets  and 
philofophers-;  it  is  necefTary  that  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  fhould  be  employed  in  the  minute  bufinefs 
of  common  life  ;  minute,  indeed,  not  if  we  confider 
its  influence  upon  our  happinefs,  but  if  we  refpect 
the  abilities  requifite  to  conduct  it.  Thefe  muft 
neceffarily  be  more  dependent  on  accident  for  the 
means  of  fpending  agreeably  thofe  hours  which  their 

occupations 
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occupations  leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obliges  them 
to  allow  to  relaxation.  Yet  even  on  thefe  I  would 
willingly  imprefs  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the  value  of  time,  as 
may  incline  them  to  find  out  for  their  carelefs  hours 
amufements  of  more  ufe  and  dignity  than  the  com- 
mon games,  which  not  only  weary  the  mind  without 
improving  it,  but  ftrengthen  the  paffions  of  envy  and 
avarice,  and  often  lead  to  fraud  and  to  profufion,  to 
corruption  and  to  ruin.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  reafon- 
able  being  to  fpend  any  of  the  little  time  allotted  us, 
without  fome  tendency,  either  direct  or  oblique,  to 
the  end  of  our  exiftence.  And  though  every  moment 
cannot  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  regular  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  flated  prac- 
tice of  a  moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none  fhould  be 
fo  fpent  as  to  exclude  wifdom  or  virtue,  or  pafs  with- 
out poffibility  of  qualifying  us  more  or  lefs  for  the 
better  employment  of  thofe  which  are  to  come. 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  pafs  an  hour  in  honeft  con- 
verfation,  without  being  able,  when  we  rife  from  it, 
to  pleafe  ourfelves  with  having  given  or  received 
fome  advantages ;  but  a  man  may  fhuffle  cards,  or 
rattle  dice,  from  noon  to  midnight,  without  tracing 
any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or  being  able  to  recollect 
the  day  by  any  other  token  than  his  gain  orlofs,  and 
a  confuted  remembrance  of  agitated  paffions,  and 
clamorous  altercations. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than  pre- 
cept, any  of  my  readers  who  are  contriving  how  to 
fpend  the  dreary  months  before  them,  may  confider 
which  of  their  paft  amufements  fills  them  now  with 
the  greateft  fatisfaction,  and  refolve  to  repeat  thofe 
gratifications  of  which  the  pleafure  is  moft  durable. 
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NUMB.  8 1.     TUESDAY,  December  25,  1750. 

Difeite  Juflitiam  monitt — — —  Vn  C. 

Hear,  and  be  jufl. 

AMONG  queftions  which  have  been  difcufied 
without  any  approach  to  decifion,  may  be  num- 
bered the  precedency  or  fuperior  excellence  of  one 
virtue  to  another,  which  has  long  furnifhed  a  fubject 
of  difpute  to  men  whofe  leifure  fent  them  out  into 
the  intellectual  world  in  fearch  of  employment,  and 
who  have,  perhaps,  been  fometimes  withheld  from 
the  practice  of  their  favourite  duty,  by  zeal  for  it$ 
advancement,  and  diligence  in  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  difpute  may  be  alleged  as  3, 
proof  of  that  tendernefs  for  mankind  which  provi- 
dence has,  I  think,  univerfally  difplayed,  by  making 
attainments  eafy  in  proportion  as  they  are  neceffary. 
That  all  the  duties  of  morality  ought  to  be  practiied, 
is  without  difficulty  difcoverable,  becaufe  ignorance 
or  uncertainty  would  immediately  involve  the  world 
in  confufion  and  diftrefs ;  but  which  duty  ought  to 
be  moft  efteemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate,  with- 
out inconvenience,  fo  all  be  diligently  performed 
as  there  is  opportunity  or  need :  for  upon  practice, 
not  upon  opinion,  depends  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind i  and  controverfies,  merely  fpeculative,  are  of 
fmall  importance  in  themfelves,  however  they  may 
have  fometimes  heated  a  difputant,  or  provoked  a 
faction. 

Of 
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Of  the  divine  author  of  our  religion  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  perufe  the  evangelical  hiftories,  without  ob- 
lerving  how  little  he  favoured  the  vanity  of  inquifi- 
tivenefs  j  how  much  more  rarely  he  condefcended  to 
fatisfy  curiofity,  than  to  relieve  diftrefs;  and  how 
much  he  defired  that  his  followers  Ihould  rather  ex- 
cel in  goodnefs  than  in  knowledge.  His  precepts 
tend  immediately  to  the  rectification  of  the  moral 
principles,  and  the  direction  of  daily  conduct,  with- 
out oftentation,  without  art,  at  once  irrefragable  and 
plain,  fuch  as  well-meaning  fimplicity  may  readily 
conceive,  and  of  which  we  cannot  miftake  the  mean- 
'ing,  but  when  we  are  afraid  to  find  it. 

The  meafure  of  juftice  prefcribed  to  us,  in  our 
tranfactions  with  others,  is  remarkably  clear  and 
comprehenfive :  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  fljould 
do  unto  you,  even  fo  do  unto  them.  A  law  by  which 
every  claim  of  right  may  be  immediately  adjufted, 
as  far  as  the  private  confcience  requires  to  be  inform- 
ed j  a  law,  of  which  every  man  may  find  the  expofi- 
tion  in  his  own  breaft,  and  which  may  always  be  ob- 
ferved  without  any  other  qualifications  than  honefty 
of  intention,  and  purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  fome  fons  of  fophiftry 
have  been  fubtle  enough  to  throw  mifts,  which  have 
darkened  their  own  eyes.  To  perplex  this  univer- 
fal  principle,  they  have  enquired  whether  a  man, 
confcious  to  himfelf  of  unreafonable  wifhes,  be 
bound  to  gratify  them  in  another.  But  furely  there 
needed  no  long  deliberation  to  conclude,  that  the 
defires,  which  are  to  be  confidered  by  us  as  the 
meafure  of  right,  muft  be  fuch  as  we  approve, 
and  that  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  thofe  ex- 
pectations 
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peflations  in  others  which  we  condemn  in  our- 
felves,  and  which,  however  they  may  intrude  upon 
our  imagination,  we  know  it  our  duty  to  refift  and 
fupprefs. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  cafes  which  have  been 
produced  as  requiring  fome  fkill  in  the  direction  of 
confcience  to  adapt  them  to  this  great  rule,  is  that  of 
a  criminal  afking  mercy  of  his  judge,  who  cannot 
but  know,  that  if  he  was  in  the  ftate  of  the  fuppli- 
cant,  he  Ihould  defire  that  pardon  which  he  now  de- 
nies. The  difficulty  of  this  fophifm  will  vanifh,  if 
we  remember  that  the  parties  are,  in  reality,  on  one 
fide  the  criminal,  and  on  the  other  the  community, 
of  which  the  magiftrate  is  only  the  minifter,  and  by 
which  he  is  intrufted  with  the  publick  fafety.  The 
magiftrate,  therefore,  in  pardoning  a  man  unworthy 
of  pardon,  betrays  the  truft  with  which  he  is  in- 
vefted,  gives  away  what  is  not  his  own,  and,  appa- 
rently, does  to  others  what  he  would  not  that  others 
fhould  do  to  him.  Even  the  community,  whofe 
right  is  ftill  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of  mercy,  is 
bound  by  thofe  laws  which  regard  the  great  repub- 
lick  of  mankind,  and  cannot  juftify  fuch  forbearance 
as  may  promote  wickednefs,  and  lefifen  the  general 
confidence  and  fecurity  in  which  all  have  an  equal 
intereft,  and  which  all  are  therefore  bound  to  main- 
tain. For  this  reafon  the  ftate  has  not  a  right  to 
ere£t  a  general  fanctuary  for  fugitives,  or  give  protec- 
tion to  fuch  as  have  forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes 
againft  the  laws  of  common  morality  equally  ac- 
knowledged by  all  nations,  becaufe  no  people  can, 
without  infraction  of  the  univerfal  league  of  focial 

beings, 
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beings,  Incite,  by  profpects  of  impunity  and  fafety, 
thofe  practices  in  another  dominion,  which  they 
would  themfelves  punifh  in  their  own. 

One  occafion  of  uncertainty  and  hefitation,  in 
thofe  by  whom  this  great  rule  has  been  commented 
and  dilated,  is  the  confulion  of  what  the  exacter  ca- 
fuifts  are  careful  to  diftinguifh,  debts  of  jujiice  and 
debts  of  charity.  The  immediate  and  primary  inten- 
tion of  this  precept,  is  to  eftablifh  a  rule  of  juftice, 
and  I  know  not  whether  invention,  or  fophiftry,  can 
ftart  a  fingle  difficulty  to  retard  its  application,  when 
it  is  thus  exprefled  and  explained,  let  every  man 
allow  the  claim  of  right  in  another ',  which  he  Jhould 
think  himjelf  entitled  to  make  in  the  like  circumftances. 

The  difcharge  of  the  debts  of  charity,  or  duties 
which  we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  required  by 
juftice,  but  as  dictated  by  benevolence,  admits  in 
its  own  nature  greater  complication  of  circumftances, 
and  greater  latitude  of  choice.  Juftice  is  indifpen- 
lably  and  univerfally  neceflary,  and  what  is  necef- 
iary  muft  always  be  limited,  uniform,  and  diftinct. 
But  beneficence,  though  in  general  equally  enjoined 
by  our  religion,  and  equally  needful  to  the  concilia- 
tion of  the  divine  favour,  is  yet,  for  the  moft  part, 
•with  regard  to  its  fingle  acts,  elective  and  voluntary. 
We  may  certainly,  without  injury  to  our  fellow- be- 
ings, allow  in  the  diftribution  of  kindnefs  fomething 
to  our  affections,  and  change  the  meafure  of  our  libe. 
rality,  according  to  our  opinions  and  profpects,  our 
hopes  and  fears.  This  rule  therefore  is  not  equally 
determinate  and  abfolute  with  refpect  to  offices  of 
kindnefs,  and  acts  of  liberality,  becaufe  liberality 

and 
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and  kindnefs,  abfolutely  determined,  would  loie 
their  nature  j  for  how  could  we  be  called  tender,  or 
charitable,  for  giving  that  which  we  are  pofitively 
forbidden  to  withhold  ? 

Yet  even  in  adjufting  the  extent  of  our  benefi- 
cence no  other  meafure  can  be  taken  than  this  pre- 
cept affords  us,  for  we  can  only  know  what  others 
fuffer  for  want,  by  corifidering  how  we  Ihould  be  af- 
fected in  the  fame  ftate  j  nor  can  we  proportion  our 
afliftance  by  any  other  rule  than  that  of  doing  what 
we  ftiould  then  expect  from  others.  It  indeed  gene- 
rally happens  that  the  giver  and  receiver  differ  in 
their  opinions  of  generofity  j  the  fame  partiality  to 
his  own  intereft  inclines  one  to  large  expedtations> 
and  the  other  to  fparing  diftributions.  Perhaps  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature  will  fcarcely  fuffer  a  man 
groaning  under  the  preflfure  of  diftrefs,  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends,  or  think  they 
have  done  enough  till  his  deliverance  is  completed  -t 
not  therefore  what  we  might  wilh,  but  what  we 
could  demand  from  others,  we  are  obliged  to  grant, 
fmce,  though  we  can  eafily  know  how  much  we 
might  claim,  it  is  impofiible  to  determine  what  we 
fhould  hope. 

But  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the  practice  of  vo- 
luntary and  occafional  virtues,  it  is  fafeft  for  minds 
not  oppreffed  with  fuperftitious  fears  to  determine 
againft  their  own  inclinations,  and  fecure  themfelves 
from  deficiency,  by  doing  more  than  they  believe 
ftrictly  neceflary.  For  of  this  every  man  may  be 
certain,  that,  if  he  were  to  exchange  conditions  with 
his  dependent,  he  fhould  expect  more  than,  with 
the  utmoft  exertion  of  his  ardour,  he  now  will  pre- 
2  vail 
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vail  upon  himfelf  to  perform ;  and  when  reafon  has 
no  fettled  rule,  and  our  paffions  are  ftriving  to  mif- 
lead  us,  it  is  furely  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  err  on 
the  fide  of  fafety. 


NUMB.  82.     SATURDAY,  December  29,  1750. 


Omaia  Caftor  emit,Jic  fet  ut  omnia  wndat.  MART. 

Who  buys  without  difcretion,  buys  to  fell. 


i 


To   the    RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

T  will  not  be  necefifary  to  folicit  your  good-will 
by  any  formal  preface,  when  I  have  informed 
you,  that  I  have  long  been  known  as  the  moft  la- 
borious and  zealous  virtuofo  that  the  prefent  age  has 
had  the  honour  of  producing,  and  that  inconvenien- 
cies  have  been  brought  upon  me  by  an  unextinguiih- 
able  ardour  of  curiofity,  and  an  unfhaken  perfeve- 
rance  in  the  acquifition  of  the  productions  of  art  and 
nature. 

It  was  obferved,  from  my  entrance  into  the  world, 
that  I  had  fomething  uncommon  in  my  difpofition, 
and  that  there  appeared  in  me  very  early  tokens  of 
fuperior  genius.  I  was  always  an  enemy  to  trifles; 
the  playthings  which  my  mother  beftowed  upon  me 
I  immediately  broke,  that  I  might  difcover  the  me- 
thod of  their  ftru&ure,  and  the  caufes  of  their  mo- 
tions j  of  all  the  toys  with  which  children  are  de- 
lighted 
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lighted  I  valued  only  my  coral,  and  as  foon  as  I  could 
fpeak,  afked,  like  Pierefc,  innumerable  queftions 
which  the  maids  about  me  could  not  refolve.  As  I 
grew  older  I  was  more  thoughtful  and  ferious,  and 
inftead  of  amufing  myfelf  with  puerile  diverfions, 
made  collections  of  natural  rarities,  and  never  walk- 
ed into  the  fields  without  bringing  home  ftones  of  re- 
markable forms,  or  infects  of  fome  uncommon  fpecies. 
I  never  entered  an  old  houfe,  from  which  I  did  not 
take  away  the  painted  glafs,  and  often  lamented  that 
I  was  not  one  of  that  happy  generation  who  demo- 
lifhed  the  convents  and  monafteries,  and  broke  win- 
dows by  law. 

Being  thus  early  pofTefled  by  a  tafte  for  folid 
knowledge,  I  pafifed  my  youth  with  very  little  dif- 
turbance  from  paflions  and  appetites,  and  having 
no  pleafure  in  the  company  of  boys  and  girls,  who 
talked  of  plays,  politicks,  fafhions,  or  love,  I  car- 
ried on  my  enquiries  with  inceflant  diligence,  and 
had  amaffed  more  ftones,  mofTes,  and  fhells,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  many  celebrated  collections,  at  an  age 
in  which  the  greateft  part  of  young  men  are  ftudy- 
ing  under  tutors,  or  endeavouring  to  recommend 
themfelves  to  notice  by  their  drefs,  their  air,  and 
their  levities. 

When  I  was  two  and  twenty  years  old,  I  be- 
came, by  the  death  of  my  father,  poflefTed  of  a 
fmall  eftate  in  land,  with  a  very  large  fum  of 
money  in  the  publick  funds,  and  muft  confefs  that  I 
did  not  much  lament  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  mean 
parts,  bent  rather  upon  growing  rich  than  wife.  He 
once  fretted  at  the  expence  of  only  ten  (hillings, 
which  he  happened  to  overhear  rne  offering  for  the 

VOL.  V.  F  fling 
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fling  of  a  hornet,  though  it  was  a  cold  moift  furnmer, 
in  which  very  few  hornets  had  been  feen.  He  often 
recommended  to  me  the  ftudy  of  phyfick,  in  which, 
faid  he,  you  may  at  once  gratify  your  curiofity  after 
natural  hiftory,  and  increafe  your  fortune  by  benefit- 
ing mankind.  I  heard  him,  Mr.  Rambler,  with 
pity,  and  as  there  was  no  profpect  of  elevating  a  mind 
formed  to  grovel,  fuffered  him  to  pleafe  himfelf  with 
hoping  that  I  fhould  fome  time  follow  his  advice. 
For  you  know  that  there  are  men,  with  whom,  when 
they  have  once  fettled  a  notion  in  their  heads,  it  is 
to  very  little  purpofe  to  difpute. 

Being  now  left  wholly  to  my  own  inclinations,  I 
very  foon  enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  curiofity,  and 
contented  myfelf  no  longer  with  fuch  rarities  as  re- 
quired only  judgment  and  induilry,  and  when  once 
found,  might  be  had  for  nothing.  I  now  turned 
my  thoughts  to  Exoticks  and  Antiques,  and  became 
fo  well  known,  for  my  generous  patronage  of  inge- 
nious men,  that  my  levee  was  crowded  with  vifitants, 
fome  to  fee  my  mufeum,  and  others  to  increafe  its 
treafures,  by  felling  me  whatever  they  had  brought 
from  other  countries. 

I  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrownefs  of 
conception,  which  contents  itfelf  with  cultivating 
fome  fingle  corner  of  the  field  of  fcience  -,  I  took 
the  whole  region  into  my  view,  and  wiflied  it  of  yet 
greater  extent.  But  no  man's  power  can  be  equal  to 
his  will.  I  was  forced  to  proceed  by  flow  degrees, 
and  to  purchafe  what  chance  or  kindnefs  happened 
to  prefent.  I  did  not  however  proceed  without  fome 
defign,  or  imitate  the  indifcretion  of  thofe,  who  be- 
gin a  thoufand  collections,  and  finilh  none.  Having 
2  been 
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been  always  a  lover  of  geography,  I  determined  to 
collect  the  maps  drawn  in  the  rude  and  barbarous 
times,  before  any  regular  furveys,  or  juft  obferva- 
tions  j  and  have,  at  a  great  expence,  brought  toge- 
ther a  volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  fingle  coun- 
try is  laid  down  according  to  its  true  fituation,  and  by 
which,  he  that  defires  to  know  the  errors  of  the  an- 
cient geographers  may  be  amply  informed. 

But  my  ruling  paffion  is  patriotifm  :  my  chief  care 
has  been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own  country; 
and  as  Alfred  received  the  tribute  of  the  Welch  in 
wolves  heads,  I  allowed  my  tenants  to  pay  their 
rents  in  butterflies,  till  I  had  exhaufted  the  papilio- 
naceous tribe.  I  then  directed  them  to  the  purfuit 
of  other  animals,  and  obtained,  by  this  eafy  method, 
moft  of  the  grubs  and  infects,  which  land,  air,  or 
xvater  can  fupply.  I  have  three  fpecies  of  earth- 
worms not  known  to  the  naturalifts,  have  difcovered 
a  new  ephemera,  and  can  fhew  four  wafps  that  were 
taken  torpid  in  their  winter  quarters.  I  have,  from 
my  own  ground,  the  longed  blade  of  grafs  upon  re- 
cord, and  once  accepted,  as  a  half  year's  rent  for  a 
field  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing  more  grains  than 
had  been  fren  before  upon  a  fingle  ftem. 

One  of  my  tenants  fo  much  neglected  his  own 
intereft,  as  to  fupply  me,  in  a  whole  fummer,  with, 
only  two  horfe-flies,  and  thofe  of  little  more  than 
the  r  common  fize ;  and  I  was  upon  the  brink  of 
feizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good  fortune  threw  a 
white  mole  in  his  way,  for  which  he  was  not  only 
forgiven,  but  rewarded. 

Thefe,  however,  were  petty  acquifitions,  and 
imde  at  fmall  expence ;  nor  fhould  I  have  ventured 

F  2  to 
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to  rank  myfelf  among  the  virtuofi  without  better 
claims.  I  have  differed  nothing  worthy  the  regard 
of  a  wife  man  to  efcape  my  notice :  I  have  ran- 
facked  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  been  equally 
attentive  to  pad  ages  and  the  prefent.  For  the  illuf- 
tration  of  ancient  hiftory,  I  can  (hew  a  marble,  of 
which  the  infcripdon,  though  it  is  not  now  legible, 
appears,  from  fome  broken  remains  of  the  letters,  to 
have  been  Tufcan,  and  therefore  probably  engraved 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  I  have  two  pieces 
of  porphyry  found  among  the  ruins  of  Epbefus,  and 
three  letters  broken  off  by  a  learned  traveller  from 
the  monuments  of  Perfefolis  ;  a  piece  of  ftone  which 
paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  and  a  plate  without 
figures  or  characters,  which  was  found  at  Corinth, 
and  which  I  therefore  believe  to  be  that  metal  which 
was  once  valued  before  gold.  I  have  fand  gathered 
out  of  the  Granicus  •,  a  fragment  of  Trajan's  bridge 
.over  the  Danube  ;  fome  of  the  mortar  which  cemented 
the  watercourfe  of  Tarquin  j  a  horfelhoe  broken  on 
the  Flaminian  way  j  and  a  turf  with  five  daifies  dug 
from  the  field  of  Pharfalia. 

I  do  not  wilh  to  raife  the  envy  of  unfuccefsful 
collectors,  by  too  pompous  a  difplay  of  my  fcien- 
tifick  wealth,  but  cannot  forbear  to  obferve,  that 
there  are  few  regions  of  the  globe  which  are  not  ho- 
noured with  fome  memorial  in  my  cabinets.  The 
Perfian  monarchs  are  faid  to  have  boafted  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  empire,  by  being  ferved  at  their  tables 
with  drink  from  the  Ganges  and  the  Danube :  I  can 
fhew  one  vial,  of  which  the  water  was  formerly  an 
icicle  on  the  crags  of  Cancajus,  and  another  that  con* 
tains  what  once  was  fnow  on  the  top  of  Atlas  -,  in  a 

third 
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third  is  dew  brufhed  from  a  banana  in  the  gardens  of 
JJpahan  j  and,  in  another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in 
the  Pacifick  ocean.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  am  writ-- 
ing  to  a  man  who  will  rejoice  at  the  honour  which 
my  labours  have  procured  to  my  country ;  and 
therefore  I  fhall  tell  you  that  Britain  can,  by  my 
care,  boaft  of  a  fnail  that  has  crawled  upon  the  wall 
of  China  j  a  humming  bird  which  an  American  prin- 
cefs  wore  in  her  ear ;  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  who 
carried  the  queen  of  Siam ;  the  fkin  of  an  ape  that 
was  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  great  mogul ;  a  ribbon 
that  adorned  one  of  the  maids  of  a  Turkijh  fultana  j 
and  a  fcymetar  once  wielded  by  a  foldier  of  Abas  the 
great. 

In  collecting  antiquities  of  every  country,  I  have 
been  careful  to  choofe  only  by  intrinfick  worth, 
and  real  ufefulnefs,  without  regard  to  party  or  opi- 
nions. I  have  therefore  a  lock  of  Cromwell's  hair 
in  a  box  turned  from  a  piece  of  the  royal  oak  j  and 
keep  in  the  fame  drawers,  fand  fcraped  from  the 
coffin  of  king  Richard,  and  a  commiffion  figned  by 
Henry  the  feventh.  I  have  equal  veneration  for  the 
ruff  of  Elizabeth  and  the  fhoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland 'j 
and  fhould  lofe,  with  like  regret,  a  tobacco-pipe  of 
Raleighy  and  a  ftirrup  of  king  James.  I  have  paid 
the  fame  price  for  a  glove  of  Lewis,  and  a  thimble 
of  queen  Mary-,  for  a  fur  cap  of  the  Czar>  and  a  boot 
of  Charles  of  Sweden. 

You  will  eafily  imagine  that  thefe  accumulations 
were  not  made  without  fome  diminution  of  my  for- 
tune, for  I  was  fo  well  known  to  fpare  no  coft,  that 
at  every  fale  fome  bid  againft  me  for  hire,  fome 

F  3  for 
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for  fport,  and  fome  for  malice  •>  and  if  I  afked  the 
price  of  any  thing,  it  was  fufficient  to  double  the 
demand.  For  curiofity,  trafficking  thus  with  ava- 
rice, the  wealth  of  India  had  not  been  enough ;  and 
I,  by  little  and  little,  transferred  all  my  money  from 
the  funds  to  my  clofet :  here  I  was  inclined  to  flop, 
and  live  upon  my  eftate  in  literary  leifure,  but 
the  fale  of  the  Harleian  collection  fhook  my  refolu- 
tion :  I  mortgaged  my  land  and  purchafed  thirty 
medals,  which  I  could  never  find  before.  I  have  at 
length  bought  till  I  can  buy  no  longer,  and  the 
cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  feized  my  repofitory  ;  I 
am  therefore  condemned  to  difperfe  what  the  labour 
of  an  age  will  not  realTemble.  I  fubmit  to  that  which 
cannot  be  oppofed,  and  fhall,  in  a  fhort  time,  declare 
a  fale.  I  have,  while  it  is  yet  in  my  power,  fent  you 
a  pebble,  picked  up  by  I'avernier  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  ;  for  which  I  defire  no  other  recompence 
than  that  you  will  recommend  my  catalogue  to  the 
publick. 

QlJISQUILIUS. 
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NUMB.  83.     TUESDAY,  January  i,  1750. 

Ni/i  ut  He  eft  quod  facias  ftulta  eft  gloria.  P  H  &  D. 

All  ufelefs  fcience  is  an  empty  boaft. 


publication  of  the  letter  in  my  laft  paper 
JL  has  naturally  led  me  to  the  confideration  of 
that  third  after  curiofities,  which  often  draws  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  upon  itfelf,  but  which  is  perhaps 
no  otherwife  blameable,  than  as  it  wants  thofe  cir- 
cumftantial  recommendations  which  add  luftre  even 
to  moral  excellencies,  and  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  indifferent  actions. 

Learning  confers  fo  much  fuperiority  on  thofe  who 
poiTefs  it,  that  they  might  probably  have  efcaped  all 
cenfure  had  they  been  able  to  agree  among  them- 
felvesj  but  as  envy  and  competition  have  divided 
the  republick  of  letters  into  factions,  they  have  ne- 
glected the  common  intereft;  each  has  called  in 
foreign  aid,  and  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  his  own 
caufe  by  the  frown  of  power,  the  hifs  of  ignorance, 
and  the  clamour  of  popularity.  They  have  all  en- 
gaged in  feuds,  till  by  mutual  hoftilities  they  de- 
molifhed  thofe  outworks  which  veneration  had  raifed 
for  their  fecurity,  and  expofed  themfelves  to  barba- 
rians, by  whom  every  region  of  fcience  is  equaHy 
laid  wade. 

Between  men  of  different  ftudies  and  profeflions, 
may  be  obferved  a  conftant  reciprocation  of  re- 
proaches. The  collector  of  (hells  and  Hones,  derides 

F  4  the 
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the  folly  of  him  who  paftes  leaves  and  flowers  upon 
paper,  pleafes  himfelf  with  colours  that  are  percepti- 
bly fading,  and  amafifes  with  care  what  cannot  be 
preferved.  The  hunter  of  infects  (lands  amazed 
that  any  man  can  wafte  his  fhort  time  upon  lifelefs 
matter,  while  many  tribes  of  animals  yet  want  their 
hiftory.  Every  one  is  inclined  not  only  to  promote 
his  own  fludy,  but  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard, 
and  having  heated  his  imagination  with  fome  fa- 
vourite purfuit,  wonders  that  the  reft  of  mankind 
are  not  feized  with  the  fame  paffion. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  fubjects  of  ftudy  which 
feem  but  remotely  allied  to  ufeful  knowledge,  and 
of  little  importance  to  happinefs  or  virtue;  nor  is  it 
eafy  to  forbear  fome  fallies  of  merriment,  or  expref- 
fions  of  pity,  when  we  fee  a  man  wrinkled  with  at- 
tention, and  emaciated  with  folicitude,  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  queftions,  of  which,  without  vifible  incon- 
venience, the  world  may  expire  in  ignorance.  Yet 
it  is  dangerous  to  difcourage  well-intended  labours, 
or  innocent  curiofity;  for  he  who  is  employed  in 
fearches,  which  by  any  deduction  of  confequences 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  life,  is  furely  laudable,  in  com- 
parifon  of  thofe  who  fpend  their  time  in  counteract- 
ing happinefs,  and  filling  the  world  with  wrong  and 
danger,  confulion  and  remorfe.  No  man  can  per- 
form fo  little  as  not  to  have  reafon  to  congratulate 
himfelf  on  his  merits,  when  he  beholds  the  multi- 
tudes that  live  in  total  idlenefs,  and  have  never  yet 
endeavoured  to  be  ufeful. 

It  is  impofiible  to  determine  the  limits  of  enquiry, 
or  to  forefee  what  confequences  a  new  difcovery  may 
produce.  He  who  fuffers  not  his  faculties,  to  lie 

torpid, 
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torpid,  has  a  chance,  whatever  be  his  employment, 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.  The  man 
that  firft  ranged  the  woods  in  fearch  of  medicinal 
fprings,  or  climbed  the  mountains  for  ialutary  plants, 
has  undoubtedly  merited  the  gratitude  of  pofterity, 
how  much  foever  his  frequent  mifcarriages  might  ex- 
cite the  fcorn  of  his  cotemporaries.  If  what  appears 
little  be  univerfally  defpifed,  nothing  greater  can  be 
attained,  for  all  that  is  great  was  at  firft  little,  and 
rofe  to  its  prefent  bulk  by  gradual  acceflions,  and 
accumulated  labours. 

Thofe  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  afiembling 
matter  for  contemplation,  are  doubtlefs  entitled  to 
fome  degree  of  refpect,  though  in  a  flight  of  gaiety  it 
be  eafy  to  ridicule  their  treafure,  or  in  a  fit  of  ful- 
lennefs  to  defpife  it.  A  man  who  thinks  only  on 
the  particular  object  before  him,  goes  not  away 
much  illuminated  by  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
handling  the  tooth  of  a  fhark,  or  the  paw  of  a  white 
bear ;  yet  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion to  a  philofophical  eye,  than  the  ftrudture  of 
animals,  by  which  they  are  qualified  to  fupport  life 
in  the  elements  or  climates  to  which  they  are  appro- 
priated i  and  of  all  natural  bodies  it  muft  be  gene- 
rally confeffed,  that  they  exhibit  evidences  of  in- 
finite wifdom,  bear  their  teftimony  to  the  fupreme 
reaibn,  and  excite  in  the  mind  new  raptures  of  grati- 
tude, and  new  incentives  to  piety. 

To  collect  the  productions  of  art,  and  examples 
of  mechanical  fcience  or  manual  ability,  is  unquef- 
tionably  ufeful,  even  when  the  things  themfelves  are 
of  fmall  importance,  becaufe  it  is  always  advantage- 
ous to  know  how  far  the  human  powers  have  pro- 
ceeded, 
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ceeded,  and  how  much  experience  has  found  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  diligence.  Idlenefs  and  timidity 
often  defpair  without  being  overcome,  and  forbear 
attempts  for  fear  of  being  defeated ;  and  we  may  pro- 
mote the  invigoration  of  faint  endeavours,  by  fhew- 
ing  what  has  been  already  performed.  It  may  fome- 
times  happen  that  the  greateft  efforts  of  ingenuity 
have  been  exerted  in  trifles ;  yet  the  fame  principles 
and  expedients  may  be  applied  to  more  valuable  pur- 
pofes,  and  the  movements,  which  put  into  adion 
machines  of  no  ufe  but  to  raife  the  wonder  of  igno- 
rance, may  be  employed  to  drain  fens,  or  manufac- 
ture metals,  to  affift  the  architect,  or  preferve  the 
failor. 

For  the  utenfils,  arms,  Or  drefles  of  foreign  na- 
tions, which  make  the  greateft  part  of  many  collec- 
tions, I  have  little  regard  when  they  are  valued  only 
becaufe  they  are  foreign,  and  can  fuggeft  no  im- 
provement of  our  own  practice.  Yet  they  are  not 
all  equally  ufelefs,  nor  can  it  be  always  fafely  deter- 
mined which  ihould  be  rejected  or  retained  :  for 
they  may  fometimes  unexpectedly  contribute  to  the 
illuftration  of  hiftory,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  commodities  of  the  country,  or  of  the  genius 
and  cuftoms  of  its  inhabitants. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which  owe 
their  worth  merely  to  accident,  and  which  can  con- 
vey no  information,  nor  fatisfy  any  rational  defire. 
Such  are  many  fragments  of  antiquity,  as  urns  and 
pieces  of  pavement;  and  things  held  in  veneration 
only  for  having  been  once  the  property  of  fome 
eminent  perfon,  as  the  armour  of  King  Henry,  or  for 
having  been  ufed  on  fome  remarkable  occafion,  as 

the 
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the  lantern  of  Guy  Faux.  The  lofs  or  prefervation 
of  thefe  teems  to  be  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  can  I 
perceive  why  the  pofleflion  of  them  fhould  be  co- 
veted. Yet,  perhaps,  even  this  curiofity  is  implanted 
by  nature  j  and  when  I  find  Tully  confeffing  of  him- 
felf,  that  he  could  not  forbear  at  Athens  to  vifit  the 
walks  and  houfes  which  the  old  philolbphers  had  fre- 
quented or  inhabited,  and  recollect  the  reverence 
which  every  nation,  civil  and  barbarous,  has  paid  to 
the  ground  where  merit  has  been  buried,  I  am  afraid 
to  declare  againft  the  general  voice  of  mankind, 
and  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  regard,  which 
we  involuntarily  pay  to  the  meaneft  relique  of  a  man 
great  and  illuftrious,  is  intended  as  an  incitement  to 
labour,  and  an  encouragement  to  expecl.  the  fame 
renown,  if  it  be  fought  by  the  fame  virtues. 

The  virtuofo  therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be  wholly 
ufelefs;  but  perhaps  he  may  be  fometimes  culpable 
for  confining  .himfelf  to  bufinefs  below  his  genius, 
and  lofing  in  petty  fpeculations,  thofe  hours  by 
which,  if  he  had  fpent  them  in  nobler  fludies,  he 
might  have  given  new  light  to  the  intellectual  world. 
It  is  never  without  grief,  that  I  find  a  man  capable 
of  ratiocination  or  invention  enlifting  himfelf  in  this 
fecondary  clafs  of  learning;  for  when  he  has  once 
difcovered  a  method  of  gratifying  his  defire  of 
eminence  by  expence  rather  than  by  labour,  and 
known  the  fweets  of  a  life  bleft  at  once  with  the  eafe 
of  idlenefs,  and  the  reputation  of  knowledge,  he  will 
not  eafily  be  brought  to  undergo  again  the  toil  of 
thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  and  trinkets  for  argu- 
ments and  principles,  arguments  which  require  cir- 
cumfpeftion  and  vigilance,  and  principles  which 

cannot 
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cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  drudgery  of  medita- 
tion. He  will  gladly  fhut  himfelf  up  for  ever  with 
his  Ihells  and  medals,  like  the  companions  of  Ulyjfes> 
who  having  tafted  the  fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not  even 
by  the  hope  of  feeing  their  own  country  be  tempted 
again  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 


-  Whofo  taftes 
Jnfatiate  riots  in  the  fweet  repafts  ; 
Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends, 
But  quits  his  houfe,  his  country,  and  his  friends.        POPE. 

Collections  of  this  kind  are  of  ufe  to  the  learned, 
as  heaps  of  ftones  and  piles  of  timber  are  necefiary  to 
the  architect.  But  to  dig  the  quarry  or  to  fearch  the 
field,  requires  not  much  of  any  quality  beyond  ftub- 
born  perfeverance  ;  and  though  genius  muft  often  lie 
unactive  without  this  humble  affiftance,  yet  this  can 
claim  little  praife,  becaule  every  man  can  afford  it. 

To  mean  understandings,  it  is  fufficient  honour 
to  be  numbered  amongft  the  lowed  labourers  of 
learning  j  but  different  abilities  muft  find  different 
tafks.  To  hew  flone,  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
Palladio  ;  and  to  have  rambled  in  fearch  of  fhells  and 
flowers,  had  but  ill  fuited  with  the  capacity  of 
Newton. 
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Cunarum fueras  motor,  CHARIDEME,  mearum, 
Et  pueri  cuftos,  affiduufque  comes. 

Jam  mibi  nigrefcunt  tonfa  fudaria.  barba, 

Sed  ttbi  non  crevi  :  te  nojler  villicus  borret : 
Te  difpenfator,  te  domus  ipfa  pa-vet. 

Ccrripis,  obfervas,  quereris,  fufpiria  dudst 
Et  vix  aferulit  abjlinet  ira  ma/ium. 


MART, 


You  rock'd  my  cradle,  were  my  guide 
In  youth,  ftill  tending  at  my  fide  : 
But  now,  dear  fir,  my  beard  is  grown, 
Still  I'm  a  child  to  thee  alone. 
Our  fleward,  butler,  cook  and  all 
You  fright,  nay  e'en  the  very  wall ; 
You  pry,  and  frown,  and  growl,  and  chide, 
And  fcarce  will  lay  the  rod  afide. 

<To   the   RAMBLER. 


F.  LEWIS, 


SIR, 

YOU  feem  in  all  your  papers  to  be  an  enemy 
to  tyranny,  and  to  look  with  impartiality  upon 
the  world ;  I  fhall  therefore  lay  my  cafe  before  you, 
and  hope  by  your  decifion  to  be  fet  fiee  from  unrea- 
fonable  reftraints,  and  enabled  to  juftify  myfelf 
againft  the  accufadons  which  fpite  and  peevifhnefs 
produce  againft  me. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  I  loft  my  mother,  and  my 
father  being  not  qualified  to  fuperintend  the  educa- 
tion of  a  girl,  committed  me  to  the  care  of  his  fifter, 
Who  inftrucled  me  with  the  authority,  and,  not  to 

deny 
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deny  her  what  fhe  may  juftly  claim,  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  parent.  She  had  not  very  elevated  fen- 
timents  or  extenfive  views,  but  her  principles  were 
good,  and  her  intentions  pure;  and  though  fome 
may  practife  more  virtues,  fcarce  any  commit  fewer 
faults. 

Under  this  good  lady  I  learned  all  the  common 
rules  of  decent  behaviour,  and  (landing  maxims  of 
domeftick  prudence ;  and  might  have  grown  up  by 
degrees  to  a  country  gentlewoman,  without  any 
thoughts  of  ranging  beyond  the  neighbourhood,  had 
not  Flavia  come  down;  laft  fummer,  to  vifit  her  re- 
lations in  the  next  village.  I  was  taken,  of  courfe, 
to  compliment  the  ftranger,  and  was,  at  the  firft 
fight,  furprifed  at  the  unconcern  with  which  fhe 
faw  herfelf  gazed  at  by  company  whom  fhe  had 
never  known  before ;  at  the  carelefTnefs  with  which 
fhe  received  compliments,  and  the  readinefs  with 
which  fhe  returned  them.  I  found  fhe  had  fome- 
thing  which  I  perceived  myfelf  to  want,  and  could 
not  but  wifn  to  be  like  her,  at  once  eafy  and  offi- 
cious, attentive  and  unembarrafied.  I  went  home, 
and  for  four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
but  m-ifs  Fl&via\  though  my  aunt  told  me,  that  fhe 
was  a  forward  flirt,  and  thought  herfelf  wife  before 
her  time.. 

In  a  little  time  fhe  repaid  my  vifit,  and  raifed  in 
Tny  heart  a  new  confufion  of  love  and  admiration, 
I  foon  faw  her  again,  and  (till  found  new  charms  in 
her  air,  converfation,  and  behaviour.  You  who 
have  perhaps  feen  the  world,  may  have  obferved, 
that  formality  foon  ceafcs  between  young  perfons.  I 
know  not  how  others  are  affedcd  on  fuch  occaQons, 

but 
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but  I  found  myfelf  irrefiftibly  allured  to  friendfhip 
and  intimacy,  by  the  familiar  complaifance  and  airy 
gaiety  of  Flavia  -,  fo  that  in  a  few  weeks  I  became 
her  favourite,  and  all  the  time  was  pafied  with  me, 
that  Hie  could  gain  from  ceremony  and  vifit. 

As  fhe  came  often  to  me,  fhe  neceflarily  fpent 
fame  hours  with  my  aunt,  to  whom  fhe  paid  great 
refpect,  by  low  courtefies,  fubmiffive  compliance, 
and  foft  acquiefcence ;  but  as  I  became  gradually 
more  accuftomed  to  her  manners,  I  difcovered  that 
her  civility  was  general  j  that  there  was  a  certain 
degree  of  deference  fhewn  by  her  to  circumftances 
and  appearances ;  that  many  went  away  flattered  by 
her  humility >  whom  fhe  defpifed  in  her  heart;  that 
the  influence  of  far  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  with 
whom  fhe  converfed  ceafed  with  their  prefcnce ;  and 
that  fometimes  fhe  did  not  remember  the  names  of 
them,  whom,  without  any  intentional  infincerity  or 
falfe  commendation,  her  habitual  civility  had  fent 
away  with  very  high  thoughts  of  their  own  import- 
ance. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived,  that  my  aunt's 
opinion  was  not  of  much  weight  in  F/avia's  deli- 
berations, and  that  fhe  was  looked  upon  by  her  as  a 
woman  of  narrow  fentiments,  without  knowledge  of 
books,  or  obfervations  on  mankind.  I  had  hitherto 
confidered  my  aunt,  as  entitled  by  her  wifdom  and 
experience  to  the  highefl  reverence,  and  could  not 
forbear  to  wonder  that  any  one  fo  much  younger 
fliould  venture  to  fufpect  her  of  error,  or  ignorance ; 
but  my  furprize  was  without  uneafinefs,  and  being 
now  accuftomed  to  think  Flavia  always  in  the  right, 
I  readily  learned  from  her  to  truft  my  awn  reafonA 

and 
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and  to  believe  it  pofilble,  that  they  who  had  lived 
longer  might  be  miftaken. 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  ufed  fo  often  to  con- 
verfe  on  fubjects  of  learning,  that  fhe  put  all  the 
men  in  the  county  to  flight,  except  the  old  parfon, 
who  declared  himfelf  much  delighted  with  her  com- 
pany, becaufe  fhe  gave  him  opportunities  to  recol- 
lect the  ftudies  of  his  younger  years,  and  by  fome 
mention  of  ancient  ftory,  had  made  him  rub  the  duft 
off*  his  Homer,  which  had  lain  unregarded  in  his 
clofet.  With  Homer,  and  a  thoufand  other  names 
familiar  to  Flavia,  I  had  no  acquaintance,  but  be- 
gan, by  comparing  her  accomplishments  with  my 
own,  to  repine  at  my  education,  and  wifh  that  I  had 
not  been  fo  long  confined  to  the  company  of  thofe 
from  whom  nothing  but  houfewifery  was  to  be 
learned.  I  then  fet  myfelf  to  perufe  fuch  books  as 
Flavia  recommended,  and  heard  her  opinion  of  their 
beauties  and  defects.  I  faw  new  worlds  hourly 
burfting  upon  my  mind,  and  was  enraptured  at  the 
profpecl:  of  diverfifying  life  with  endlefs  entertain- 
ment. 

The  old  lady  finding  that  a  large  fcreen,  which  I 
had  undertaken  to  adorn  with  turkey-work  againft 
winter,  made  very  flow  advances,  and  that  I  had 
added  in  two  months  but  three  leaves  to  a  flowered 
apron  then  in  the  frame,  took  the  alarm,  and  with 
all  the  zeal  of  honeft  folly  exclaimed  againft  my  new 
acquaintance,  who  had  filled  me  with  idle  notions, 
and  turned  my  head  with  books.  But  fhe  had  now 
loft  her  authority,  for  I  began  to  find  innumerable 
miftakes  in  her  opinions,  and  improprieties  in  her 
language ;  and  therefore  thought  myfelf  no  longer 

bound 
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bound  to  pay  much  regard  to  one  who  knew  little 
beyond  her  needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who  profeffed 
to  think  that  nothing  more  is  required  of  a  woman 
than  to  fee  that  the  houfe  is  clean,  and  that  the  maids 
go  to  bed  and  rife  at  a  certain  hour. 

She  feemed  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as  fe- 
ducing  me,  and  to  imagine  that  when  her  influence 
was  withdrawn,  I  Ihould  return  to  my  allegiance ; 
fhe  therefore  contented  herfelf  with  remote  hints, 
and  gentle  admonitions,  intermixed  with  fage  hifto- 
ries  of  the  mifcarriages  of  wit,  and  difappointments 
of  pride.  But  fince  (he  has  found,  that  though  Fla- 
•uia  is  departed,  I  (till  perfift  in  my  new  fcheme,  fhe 
has  at  length  loft  her  patience,  fhe  fnatches  my  book 
out  of  my  hand,  tears  my  paper  if  Ihe  finds  me  writ- 
ing, burns  Flavia's  letters  before  my  face  when  fhe 
can  feize  them,  and  threatens  to  lock  me  up,  and  to 
complain  to  my  father  of  my  perverfenefs.  If  women, 
Ihe  fays,  would  but  know  their  duty  and  their  in- 
tereft,  they  would  be  careful  to  acquaint  themfelves 
with  family  affairs,  and  many  a  penny  might  be 
fayed  j  for  while  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  is  fcrib- 
bling  and  reading,  fervants  are  junketing,  and  li- 
nen is  wearing  out.  She  then  takes  me  round  the 
rooms,  fhews  me  the  worked  hangings,  and  chairs  of 
tent-flitch,  and  afks  whether  all  this  was  done  with  a 
pen  and  a  book. 

I  cannot  deny  that  I  fometimes  laugh  and  fome- 
times  am  fullen ;  but  fhe  has  not  delicacy  enough 
to  be  much  moved  either  with  my  mirth  or  my 
gloom,  if  fhe  did  not  think  the  intereft  of  the  fa- 
mily endangered  by  this  change  of  my  manners. 
She  had  for  fome  years  marked  out  young  Mr. 

VOL.  V.  G 
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Surly,  an  heir  in  the  neighbourhood,  remarkable  for 
his  love  of  fighting-cocks,  as  an  advantageous 
match ;  and  was  extremely  pleafed  with  the  civili- 
ties which  he  ufed  to  pay  me,  till  under  Flavian 
tuition  I  learned  to  talk  of  fubjects  which  he  could 
not  underftand.  This,  fhe  fays,  is  the  confequence 
of  female  ftudy ;  girls  grow  too  wife  to  be  advifed, 
and  too  ftubborn  to  be  commanded ;  but  fhe  is  re- 
folved  to  try  who  fhall  govern,  and  will  thwart  my 
humour  till  flie  breaks  my  fpirit. 

Thefe  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler,  fometimes  make 
me  quite  angry;  for  I  have  been  fixteen  thefe  ten 
weeks,  and  think  myfelf  exempted  from  the  domi- 
nion of  a  governefs,  who  has  no  pretenfions  to  more 
fenle  or  knowledge  than  myfelf.  I  am  refolved, 
fmce  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wife  as  other  women,  to  be 
no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Mifs  F/avia  has  often 
told  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age  go  to  aflemblies  and 
routes,  without  their  mothers  and  their  aunts ;  I 
fhall  therefore,  from  this  time,  leave  afking  advice, 
and  refufe  to  give  accounts.  I  wiih  you  would  ftate 
the  time  at  which  young  ladies  may  judge  for  them- 
felves,  which  I  am  fure  you  cannot  but  think  ought 
to  begin  before  fixteen  j  if  you  are  inclined  to  de- 
lay it  longer,  I  fliall  have  very  little  regard  ta  your 
opinion. 

My  aunt  often  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  deference  due  to  feniority  j  and 
both  fhe,  and  all  the  antiquated  part  of  the  world, 
talk  of  the  unreferved  obedience  which  they  paid  to 
the  commands  of  their  parents,  and  the  undoubting 
confidence  with  which  they  liftened  to  their  pre- 
cepts; of  the  terrors  which  they  felt  at  a  frown, 
2  and 
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and  the  humility  with  which  they  fupplicated  for- 
givenefs  whenever  they  had  offended.  I  cannot  but 
fancy  that  this  boaft  is  too  general  to  be  true,  and 
that  the  young  and  the  old  were  always  at  variance. 
I  have,  however,  told  my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend 
whatever  fhe  will  prove  to  be  wrong;  but  fhe  re- 
plies that  fhe  has  reafons  of  her  own,  and  that  fhe  is 
forry  to  live  in  an  age  when  girls  have  the  impu- 
dence to  afk  for  proofs. 

I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  whe- 
ther I  am  not  as  wife  as  my  aunt,  and  whether 
when  fhe  prefumes  to  check  me  as  a  baby,  I  may 
not  pluck  up  a  fpirit  and  return  her  infolence,  I 
lhall  not  proceed  to  extremities  without  your  advice, 
which  is  therefore  impatiently  expected  by 

MYRTYLLA, 
P.  S.    Remember  T  am  paft  fixteen. 
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NUMB.  85.     TUESDAY,  January  8,  1751. 

Oliajt  tollas  periere  Cupidims  arcus 

Contempt  fcquejacent^  etjine  luce  faces.  OVID* 

At  bufy  hearts  in  vain  love's  arrows  fly ; 
Dim'd,  fcorn'd,  and  impotent,  his  torches  lie. 

MANY  writers  of  eminence  in  phyfick  have 
laid  out  their  diligence  upon  the  confidera- 
tion  of  thofe  diftempers  to  which  men  are  expofed 
by  particular  flates  of  life,  and  very  learned  trea- 
tifes  have  been  produced  upon  the  maladies  of  the 
camp,  the  fea,  and  the  mines.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  employments  which  a  man  accuftomed  to  ana- 
tomical enquiries,  and  medical  refinements,  would 
not  find  reafons  for  declining  as  dangerous  to  health, 
did  not  his  learning  or  experience  inform  him,  that 
almoft  every  occupation,  however  inconvenient  or 
formidable,  is  happier  and  fafer  than  a  life  of  floth. 

The  neceflity  of  action  is  not  only  demonftrable 
from  the  fabrick  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  ob- 
fervation  of  the  univerfal  practice  of  mankind,  who 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  in  thofe  whofe  rank  or 
wealth  exempts  them  from  the  neceffity  of  lucrative 
labour,  have  invented  fports  and  diverfions,  though 
not  of  equal  ufe  to  the  world  with  manual  trades, 
yet  of  equal  fatigue  to  thofe  that  practife  them,  and 
differing  only  from  the  drudgery  of  the  hufbandman 
or  manufacturer,  as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and 
therefore  performed  without  the  painful  fenfe  of  com- 

pulfion. 
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pulfion.  The  huntfman  rifes  early,  purfues  his  game 
through  all  the  dangers  and  obftructions  of  the  chace, 
fwims  rivers,  and  fcales  precipices,  till  he  returns 
home  no  lefs  harafled  than  the  foldier,  and  has  per- 
haps fometimes  incurred  as  great  hazard  of  wounds 
or  death  :  Yet  he  has  no  motive  to  incite  his  ardour; 
he  is  neither  fubjecl  to  the  commands  of  a  general, 
nor  dreads  any  penalties  for  neglect  and  difobedience ; 
he  has  neither  profit  or  honour  to  expect  from  his 
perils  and  his  conquefts,  but  toils  without  the  hope  of 
mural  or  civick  garlands,  and  mud  content  himfelf 
with  the  praife  of  his  tenants  and  companions. 

But  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  man,  that  labour 
may  be  ftyled  its  own  reward  j  nor  will  any  external 
incitements  be  requisite,  if  it  be  confidered  how  much 
happinefs  is  gained,  and  how  much  mifery  efcaped, 
by  frequent  and  violent  agitation  of  the  body. 

Eafe  is  the  moft  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  fedentary 
and  unactive  habit  3  eafe,  a  neutral  ftate  between 
pain  and  pleafure.  The  dance  of  fpirits,  the  bound 
of  vigour,  readinefs  of  enterprize,  and  defiance  of 
fatigue,  are  referved  for  him  that  braces  his  nerves, 
and  hardens  his  fibres,  that  keeps  his  limbs  pliant 
with  motion,  and  by  frequent  expofure  fortifies  his 
frame  againft  the  common  accidents  of  cold  and  heat. 

With  eafe,  however,  if  it  could  be  fecured,  many 
would  be  content;  but  nothing  terreftrial  can  be 
kept  at  a  ftand.  Eafe,  if  it  is  not  rifing  into  plea- 
fure, will  be  falling  towards  pain;  and  whatever 
hope  the  dreams  of  fpeculation  may  fuggeft  of  ob- 
ferving  the  proportion  between  nutriment  and  la- 
bour, and  keeping  the  body  in  a  healthy  ftate  by  fup- 
plies  exactly  equal  to  its  wafte,  we  know  that,  in  ef- 
G  3  feel, 
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fed,  the  vital  powers  unexcited  by  motion,  grow 
gradually  languid  j  that  as  their  vigour  fails,  ob- 
ftruclions  are  generated  j  and  that  from  obftrudions 
proceed  moft  of  thofe  pains  which  wear  us  away 
flowly  with  periodical  tortures,  and  which,  though 
they  fometimes  fuffer  life  to  be  long,  condemn  it  to 
be  ufelefs,  chain  us  down  to  the  couch  of  mifery, 
and  mock  us  with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercife  cannot  fecure  us  from  that  diflblution  to 
which  we  are  decreed ;  but  while  the  foul  and  body 
continue  united,  it  can  make  the  affociation  pleafing, 
and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  fhall  be  disjoined 
by  an  eafy  feparation.  It  was  a  principle  among  the 
ancients,  that  acute  difeafes  are  from  heaven,  and 
chronical  from  ourfelvesj  the  dart  of  death  indeed 
falls  from  heaven,  but  we  poifon  it  by  our  own  mif- 
conducl:  to  die  is  the  fate  of  man,  but  to  die  with 
lingering  anguiQi  is  generally  his  folly. 

It  is  neceffary  to  that  perfection  of  which  our  pre- 
fent  ftate  is  capable,  that  the  mind  and  body  fhould 
both  be  kept  in  action ;  that  neither  the  faculties  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  fufFered  to  grow  lax  or 
torpid  for  wa,nt  of  ufe;  that  neither  health  be  pur- 
chafed  by  voluntary  fubmiffion  to  ignorance,  nor 
knowledge  cultivated  at  the  expence  of  that  health, 
•which  muft  enable  it  either  to  give  pleafure  to  its 
pofleffor,  or  affiftance  to  others.  It  is  too  frequently 
the  pride  of  Undents  to  defpife  thofe  amufements 
and  recreations,  which  give  to  the  reft  of  mankind 
ilrength  of  limbs  and  cheerfulnefs  of  heart.  Solitude 
and  contemplation  are  indeed  feldom  confident  with 
fuch  fkill  in  common  exercifes  or  fports  as  is  necef- 
fary to  make  them  pra&ifed  with  delight,  and  no  man 
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is  willing  to  do  that  of  which  the  necefiity  is  not 
prefling  and  immediate,  when  he  knows  that  his  auk- 
wardnefs  mud  make  him  ridiculous. 

Ludere  qui  nefcit,  campeftribus  abftinet  armis, 

Indoflufquc  pil<e,  difcive,  trocki*ue  quiefcit, 

Nofpijfe  rifum  tollant  impune  corona.  Ho  R . 

He  that's  unfkilful  will  not  tofs  a  ball, 

Nor  run,  nor  wreftle,  for  he  fears  the  fall  ; 

He  juftly  fears  to  meet  deferv'd  difgrace, 

And  that  the  ring  will  hifs  the  baffled  afs.          CREECH . 

Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  refigned,  almoft 
by  his  own  confent,  to  languor  and  pain  j  and  while 
in  the  profecution  of  his'ftudies  he  fuffers  the  weari- 
nefs  of  labour,  is  fubject  by  his  courfe  of  life  to  the 
maladies  of  idlenefs. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  obfervation  of  this  mif- 
chievous  omifiion  in  thofe  who  are  employed  about 
intellectual  objects,  that  Locke  has,  in  his  Syftem  of 
Education^  urged  the  necefiity  of  a  trade  to  men  of 
all  ranks  and  profeffions,  that  when  the  mind  is 
weary  with  its  proper  talk,  it  may  be  relaxed  by  a 
{lighter  attention  to  fome  mechanical  operation  ;  and 
that  while  the  vital  functions  are  refufcitated  and 
awakened  by  vigorous  motion,  the  underftanding 
may  be  reftrained  from  that  vagrance  and  diffipation 
by  which  it  relieves  itfelf  after  a  long  intenfenefs  of 
thought,  unlefs  fome  allurement  be  prefented  that 
may  engage  application  without  anxiety. 

There  is  fo  little  reafon  for  expecting  frequent 
conformity  to  Locke's  precept,  that  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  enquire  whether  the  practice  of  mechanical 
arts  might  not  give  occafion  to  petty  emulation,  and 

G  4  dege- 
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degenerate  ambition  ;  and  whether,  if  our  divines 
and  phyficians  were  taught  the  lathe  and  the  chizzel, 
they  would  not  think  more  of  their  tools  than  their 
books ;  as  Nero  neglected  the  care  of  his  empire  for 
his  chariot  and  his  fiddle.  It  is  certainly  dangerous 
to  be  too  much  pleafed  with  little  things ;  but  what 
is  there  which  may  not  be  perverted  ?  Let  us  remem- 
ber how  much  worfe  employment  might  have  been 
found  for  thofe  hours,  which  a  manual  occupation 
appears  to  engrofs ;  let  us  compute  the  profit  with 
the  lofs,  and  when  we  reflect  how  often  a  genius  is 
allured  from  his  ftudies,  confider  likewife  that  per- 
haps by  the  fame  attractions  he  is  fometimes  with- 
held from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from  malice,  from 
ambition,  from  envy,  and  from  luft. 

I  have  always  admired  the  wifdom  of  thofe  by 
whom  our  female  education  was  inftituted,  for  having 
contrived,  that  every  woman  of  whatever  condition 
fhould  be  taught  fome  arts  of  manufacture,  by  which 
the  vacuities  of  reclufe  and  domeftick  leifure  may  be 
filled  up.  Thefe  arts  are  more  necefiary  as  the  weak* 
nefs  of  their  fex  and  the  general  fyftem  of  life  debar 
ladies  from  many  employments  which,  by  diverfifying 
the  circumftances  of  men,  preferve  them  from  being 
cankered  by  the  ruft  of  their  own  thoughts.  I  know 
not  how  much  of  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  the  world 
may  be  the  confequence  of  this  judicious  regulation. 
Perhaps,  the  moft  powerful  fancy  might  be  unable  to 
figure  the  confufion  and  (laughter  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  fo  many  piercing  eyes  and  vivid  underftand- 
ings,  turned  loofe  at  once  upon  mankind,  with  no 
other  bufmefs  than  to  fparkle  and  intrigue,  to  per- 
plex  and  to  deftrpy, 

Foe 
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For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  within  my 
obfervation  a  knot  of  miffes  bufy  at  their  needles, 
I  confider  myfelf  as  in  the  fchool  of  virtue;  and 
though  I  have  no  extraordinary  fkill  in  plain  work  or 
embroidery,  look  upon  their  operations  with  as  much 
fatisfaction  as  their  governefs,  becaufe  I  regard  them 
as  providing  a  fecurity  againft  the  moft  dangerous 
enfnarers  of  the  foul,  by  enabling  themfelves  to  ex- 
clude idlenefs  from  their  folitary  moments,  and  with 
idlenefs  her  attendant  train  of  paffions,  fancies,  and 
chimeras,  fears,  forrows,  and  defires.  Ovid  and 
Cervantes  will  inform  them  that  love  has  no  power 
but  over  thofe  whom  he  catches  unemployed ;  and 
Heffor,  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  fees  Andromache  over- 
whelmed with  terrors,  fends  her  for  confolation  to 
the  loom  and  the  diftaff. 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wifli  or  vain  imagination 
never  takes  fuch  firm  pofTefiion  of  the  mind,  as  when 
it  is  found  empty  and  unoccupied.  The  old  peripa- 
tetick  principle,  that  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  may 
be  properly  applied  to  the  intellect,  which  will  em- 
brace any  thing,  however  abfurd  or  criminal,  rather 
than  be  wholly  without  an  object.  Perhaps  every 
man  may  date  the  predominance  of  thofe  defires  that 
difturb  his  life  and  contaminate  his  confcience,  from 
fome  unhappy  hour  when  too  much  leifure  expofed 
him  to  their  incurfionsj  for  he  has  lived  with  little 
obfervation  either  on  himfelf  or  others,  who  does  not 
know  that  to  be  idle  is  to  be  vicious. 
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.NUMB.  86.     SATURDAY,  January  12,  1751. 

Legitimumqu?  fonum  digit  is  callemus  et  aure.  HOR. 

By  fingers,  or  by  ear,  we  numbers  fcan.          ELPHINSTON. 

ON E  of  the  ancients  has  obferved,  that  the  bur- 
then of  government  is  encreafed  upon  princes 
by  the  virtues  of  their  immediate  predecefibrs.  It 
is,  indeed,  always  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  a  (late 
of  unavoidable  comparifon  with  excellence,  and  the 
danger  is  ftill  greater  when  that  excellence  is  confe- 
crated  by  death  ;  when  envy  and  intereft  ceafe  to  act 
againft  it,  and  thofe  paffions  by  which  it  was  at  firft 
villified  and  oppofed,  now  (land  in  its  defence,  and 
turn  their  vehemence  againft  honeft  emulation. 

He  that  fucceeds  a  celebrated  writer,  has  the  fame 
difficulties  to  encounters  he  ftands  under  the  (hade 
of  exalted  merit,  and  is  hindered  from  rifing  to  his 
natural  height,  by  the  interception  of  thofe  beams 
which  fhould  invigorate  and  quicken  him.  He  ap- 
plies to  that  attention  which  is  already  engaged,  and 
unwilling  to  be  drawn  off  from  certain  fatisfaclion  ; 
or  perhaps  to  an  attention  already  wearied,  and  not 
to  be  recalled  to  the  fame  object. 

One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  himfelf  that  he 
has  the  untrodden  regions  of  ParnaJJus  before  him, 
and  that  his  garland  will  be  gathered  from  planta- 
tions which  no  writer  had  yet  culled.  But  the  imita- 
tor treads  a  beaten  walk,  and  with  all  his  diligence 
can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flowers  or  branches  un- 
touched 
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touched  by  his  predeceflbr,  the  refufe  of  contempt, 
or  the  omiflions  of  negligence.  The  Macedonian 
conqueror,  when  he  was  once  invited  to  hear  a  man 
that  fung  like  a  nightingale,  replied  with  contempt, 
"  that  he  had  heard  the  nightingale  herfelf ;"  and  the 
fame  treatment  muft  every  man  expect,  whofe  praile 
is  that  he  imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  difcouraging  reflections, 
I  am  about  to  offer  to  my  reader  fome  obfervations 
upon  Paradife  Loft,  and  hope,  that,  however  I  may 
fall  below  the  illuftrious  writer  who  has  fo  long  dic- 
tated to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  my  attempt 
may  not  be  wholly  ufelefs'.  There  are,  in  every  age, 
new  errors  to  be  rectified,  and  new  prejudices  to  be 
oppofed.  Falfe  tafte  is  always  bufy  to  miflead  thofe 
that  are  entering  upon  the  regions  of  learning ;  and 
the  traveller,  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  forfaken  by 
the  fun,  will  be  pleafed  to  fee  a  fainter  orb  arife  on 
the  horizon,  that  may  refcue  him  from  total  darknefs, 
though  with  weak  and  borrowed  luftre. 

Addifon,  though  he  has  confidered  this  poem  under 
moft  of  the  general  topicks  of  criticifm,  has  barely 
touched  upon  the  verification  j  not  probably  becaufe 
Jhe  thought  the  art  of  numbers  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
for  he  knew  with  how  minute  attention  the  ancient 
criticks  confidered  the  difpofition  of  fyllables,  and  had 
himfelf  given  hopes  of  fome  metrical  obfervations 
upon  the  great  Roman  poet ;  but  being  the  firft  who 
undertook  to  difplay  the  beauties,  and  point  out  the 
defects  of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at  once  before 
him,  and  patted  willingly  over  thofe  which  were  moft 
barren  of  ideas,  and  required  labour,  rather  than 
genius. 

Yet 
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Yet  verfiflcation,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his 
numbers,  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  a  poet, 
Every  other  power  by  which  the  underftanding  is 
enlightened,  or  the  imagination  enchanted,  may  be 
exercifcd  in  profe.  But  the  poet  has  this  peculiar 
fuperiority,  that  to  all  the  powers  which  the  perfec- 
tion of  every  other  compofition  can  require,  he  adds 
the  faculty  of  joining  mufick  with  reafon,  and  of 
acting  at  once  upon  the  fenfes  and  the  paffions.  I 
fuppofe  there  are  few  who  do  not  feel  themfelves 
touched  by  poetical  melody,  and  who  will  not  con- 
fefs  that  they  are  more  or  lefs  moved  by  the  fame 
thoughts,  as  they  are  conveyed  by  different  founds, 
and  more  affected  by  the  fame  words  in  one  order 
than  in  another.  The  perception  of  harmony  is  in- 
deed conferred  upon  men  in  degrees  very  unequal, 
but  there  are  none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to 
whom  a  regular  feries  of  proportionate  founds  cannot 
give  delight. 

In  treating  on  the  verification  of  Milton  I  am  de- 
firous  to  be  generally  underftood,  and  fhall  therefore 
ftudioufly  decline  the  dialect  of  grammarians ; 
though,  indeed,  it  is  always  difficult,  and  fome- 
times  fcarcely  poiiible,  to  deliver  the  precepts  of  an 
art,  without  the  terms  by  which  the  peculiar  ideas 
of  that  art  are  expreffed,  and  which  had  not  been  in- 
vented but  becaufe  the  language  already  in  ufe  was 
inefficient.  If  therefore  I  lhall  fometimes  feem  ob- 
fcure,  it  may  be  imputed  to  this  voluntary  interdic- 
tion, and  to  a  defire  of  avoiding  that  offence  which 
is  always  given  by  unufual  words. 

The  heroick  meafure  of  the  Englifo  language  may 
be  properly  confidered  as  pure  or  mixed.  It  is  pure 

when 
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when   the  accent  reds    upon   every    fecond  fyllable 
throuh  the  whole  line. 


Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate* 

But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  fate. 

DRYDEX. 

Here  love  his  golden  fhafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  conftant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here,  and  revels  ;  not  in  the  bought  fmile 
Of  harlots,  lovelefs,  joylefs,  unedear'd.  MILTON. 

The  accent  may  be  obferved,  in  the  fecond  line  of 
Dryden,  and  the  fecond  and  fourth  of  Milton,  to  re- 
pofe  upon  every  fecond  fyllable* 

The  repetition  of  this,  found  or  percuffion  at  equal 
times,  is  the  mod  complete  harmony  of  which  a 
fingle  verfe  is  capable,  and  fhould  therefore  be  ex- 
actly kept  in  diftichs,  and  generally  in  the  laft  line 
of  a  paragraph,  that  the  ear  may  reft  without  any 
fenfe  of  imperfedYion. 

But,  to  prelerve  the  feries  of  founds  untranfpofed 
in  a  long  compofition,  is  not  only  very  difficult  but 
tirefbme  and  difgufting  ;  for  we  are  foon  wearied 
with  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  fame  cadence. 
Neceflity  has  therefore  enforced  the  mixed  meafure, 
in  which  fome  variation  of  the  accents  is  allowed; 
this,  though  it  always  injures  the  harmony  of  the 
line  confidered  by  itfelf,  yet  compenfates  the  lofs 
by  relieving  us  from  the  continual  tyranny  of  the 
fame  found,  and  makes  us  more  fenfible  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  pure  meafure. 

Of  thefe  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  us  in- 
numerable inftances,  and  Milton  feldom  has  two 
pure  lines  together,  as  will  appear  if  any  of  his  para- 
graphs be  read  with  attention  merely  to  the  mufick. 

Thus 
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Thus  at  their  fhady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  flood, 

Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  fky  ador'd 

The  God  that  made  both  fky,  air,  earth,   and  heav'n, 

Which  they  beheld  ;  the  moon's  refplendant  globe, 

And  Jlarry  pole  :  thou  alfo  mad'' ft  the  nighty 

Maker  omnipotent  !  and  ihou  the  day, 

Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 

Have  finifhed,  happy  in  our  mutual  help, 

And  mutual  lc<ve,   the  crown  cf  all  our  blifs 

Ordain'd  by  thee  j  and  this  delicious  place, 

For  us  too  large  ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 

Partakers,  and  uncrop'd  falls  to  the  ground  ; 

But  thou  haft  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  fhall  with  us  extol 

Thy  goodnefs  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 

And  when  we  feek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  deep. 

In  this  paflage  it  will  be  at  firft  obferved,  that  all 
the  lines  are  not  equally  harmonious,  and  upon  a 
nearer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  only  the  fifth 
and  ninth  lines  are  regular,  and  the  reft  are  more  or 
lefs  licentious  with  refpeft  to  the  accent.  In  fome 
the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  fyllables  together, 
.and  in  both  ftrong.  As 

Thus  at  their  fhady  lodge  arriv'd,  loth  flood t 

Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  fky  ador'd 

The  God  that  made  both  fky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n. 

In  others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  fyllables, 
but  upon  both  weak. 


-a  race 


To  fill  the  earth,  who  mail  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodnefs  infnite,  both  when  we  wake, 

we  feek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  fleep. 
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In  the  firft  pair  of  fyllables  the  accent  may  deviate 
from  the  rigour  of  exa&nefs,  without  any  unpleafing 
diminution  of  harmony,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the 
lines  already  cited,  and  more  remarkably  in  this, 

Thou  alfo  mad'ft  the  night, 

Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day. 

But,  excepting  in  the  firft  pair  of  fyllables,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  arbitrary,  a  poet  who,  not 
having  the  invention  or  knowledge  of  Milton,  has 
more  need  to  allure  his  audience  by  mufical  cadences, 
fhould  feldom  fuffer  more  than  one  aberration  from 
the  rule  in  any  fingle  verfe. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  paflage  more  remark- 
ably unharmonious : 

•  • -  ••- — This  delicious  place, 

For  us  too  large  ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncrop'd  falls  to  the  ground. 

Here  the  third  pair  of  fyllables  in  the  firft,  and  fourth 
pair  in  the  fecond  verfe,  have  their  accents  retro- 
grade or  inverted  j  the  firft  fyllable  being  ftrong  or 
acute,  and  the  fecond  weak.  The  detriment  which 
the  meafure  fuffers  by  this  inverfion  of  the  accents  is 
fometimes  lefs  perceptible,  when  the  verfes  are  car- 
ried one  into  another,  but  is  remarkably  ftriking  in 
this  place,  where  the  vicious  verfe  concludes  a  period ; 
and  is  yet  more  ofFenfive  in  rhyme,  when  we  regular- 
ly attend  to  the  flow  of  every  fingle  line.  This  will 
appear  by  reading  a  couplet  in  which  Cowley,  an  au- 
thor not  fufficiently  ftudious  of  harmony,  has  com- 
mitted the  fame,  fault : 

his  harmlefs  life 

Does  with  fubftantial  bleflednefs  abound, 
And  the  foft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round. 

la 
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In  thefe  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grofsly  violated  by 
mingling  combinations  of  found  directly  oppofite 
to  each  other,  as  Milton  exprefles  in  his  fonnet,  by 
committing  Jhort  and  longy  and  fetting  one  part  of  the 
meafure  at  variance  with  the  reft.  The  ancients,  who 
had  a  language  more  capable  of  variety  than  ours, 
had  two  kinds  of  verfe,  the  lambick,  confuting  of 
fhort  and  long  fyllables  alternately,  from  which  our 
heroick  meafure  is  derived,  and  the  <Trocbaickt  con- 
fifting  in  a  like  alternation  of  long  and  fhort.  Thele 
were  confidered  as  oppofites,  and  conveyed  the  con- 
trary images  of  fpeed  and  flownefs  j  to  confound 
them,  therefore,  as  in  thefe  lines,  is  to  deviate  from 
the  eftablifhed  practice.  But  where  the  fenfes  are 
to  judge,  authority  is  not  neceffary,  the  ear  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  detect  difTonance,  nor  fhould  I  have  fought 
auxiliaries  on  fuch  an  occafion  againft  any  name  but 
that  of  Milton* 
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ln<vi(tur,  iracundus,  iners,  njinofus,  amator> 
Nemo  adeofefui  eft,  ut  non  mite/cere  pofftt, 
Si  tnodo  culture  patientem  commodet  aurem* 


The  flave  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  love, 

The  wretch  of  floth,  its  excellence  fhall  prove; 

Fiercenefs  itfelf  fhall  hear  its  rage  away, 

When  lift'ning  calmly  to  th'  inftru&ive  lay,  FRANCIS. 

THAT  few  things  are  fo  liberally  bellowed, 
or  fquandered  with  fo  little  effect,  as  good  ad- 
vice, has  been  generally  obferved;  and  many  fage 
pofitions  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  reafons 
of  this  complaint,  and  the  means  of  removing  it.  Ic 
is  indeed  an  important  and  noble  enquiry,  for  little 
would  be  wanting  to  the  happinefs  of  life,  if  every 
man  could  conform  to  the  right  as  foon  as  he  was 
fhown  it. 

This  perverfe  neglect  of  the  moft  falutary  pre- 
cepts, and  ftubborn  refiftance  of  the  moft  pathetick 
perfuafion,  is  ufually  imputed  to  him  by  whom  the 
counfel  is  received,  and  we  often  hear  it  mentioned 
as  a  fign  of  hopelefs  depravity,  that  though  good 
advice  was  given,  it  has  wrought  no  reformation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themfelves  to  have  quicker 
fagacity  and  deeper  penetration,  have  found  out, 
that  the  inefficacy  of  advice  is  ufually  the  fault  of 
the  counfellor,  and  rules  have  been  laid  down,  by 
which  this  important  duty  may  be  fuccefsfully  per-- 

VOL.  V,  H  formed : 
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formed :  We  are  directed  by  what  tokens  to  difcover 
the  favourable  moment  at  which  the  heart  is  dif- 
pofed  for  the  operation  of  truth  and  reafon,  with 
what  addrefs  to  adminifter,  and  with  what  vehicles 
to  difguife  the  cathar  ticks  of  the  foul. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  fpecious  expedient,  we 
find  the  world  yet  in  the  fame  ftate:  advice  is  ftill 
given,  but  ftill  received  with  difguft ;  nor  has  it  ap- 
peared that  the  bitternefs  of  the  medicine  has  been 
yet  abated,  or  its  power  encreafed,  by  any  methods 
of  preparing  it. 

If  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  thofe  who 
aflume  the  office  of  directing  the  conduct  of  others 
execute  their  undertaking,  it  will  not  be  very  won- 
derful that  their  labours,  however  zealous  or  af- 
fectionate, are  frequently  ufelefs.  For  what  is  the 
advice  that  is  commonly  given  ?  A  few  general 
maxims,  enforced  with  vehemence  and  inculcated 
with  importunity,  but  failing  for  want  of  particular 
reference  and  immediate  application. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man  can  have  fo  much 
knowledge  of  another,  as  is  neceflary  to  make  in- 
ftruftion  ufeful.  We  are  fometimes  not  ourfelves 
confcious  of  the  original  motives  of  our  actions,  and 
when  we  know  them,  our  firft  care  is  to  hide  them 
from  the  fight  of  others,  and  often  from  thofe  moft 
diligently,  whofe  fuperiority  either  of  power  or 
iinderftanding  may  entitle  them  to  infpe£t  our  lives ; 
it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  he  who  endeavours 
the  cure  of  our  intellectual  maladies,  miftakes  their 
caufe;  and  that  his  prefcriptions  avail  nothing,  be- 
caufe  he  knows  not  which  of  the  paffions  or  defires 
is  vitiated. 

Advice, 
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Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appearance 
of  fuperiority,  can  never  be  very  grateful,  even  when 
it  is  moft  neceflary  or  moft  judicious.  But  for  the 
fame  reafon  every  one  is  eager  to  inftruct  his  neigh- 
bours. To  be  wife  or  to  be  virtuous,  is  to  buy  dig- 
nity and  importance  at  a  high  price ;  but  when  no- 
thing is  neceflary  to  elevation  but  detection  of  the 
follies  or  the  faults  of  others,  no  man  is  fo  infenfiblc 
to  the  voice  of  fame  as  to  linger  on  the  ground. 

— — "Tentanda  <via  eft,  quajne  quoqtte  pofftm 

y oiler e  humOf  <vi£lorque  <uirum  euolitare per  era.  VlRO. 

New  ways  I  muft  attempt,  my  groveling  name 

To  raife  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame.        DRY  DEN. 

Vanity  is  fo  frequently  the  apparent  motive  of 
advice,  that  we,  for  the  moft  part,  fummon  our 
powers  to  oppofe  it  without  any  very  accurate  en- 
quiry whether  it  is  right.  It  is  fufficient  that  another 
is  growing  great  in  his  own  eyes  at  our  expence,  and 
aflumes  authority  over  us  without  our  permifiloni 
for  many  would  contentedly  fuffer  the  confequences 
of  their  own  miftakes,  rather  than  the  infolence  of 
him  who  triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 

It  is,  indeed,  feldom  found  that  any  advantages 
are  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  which  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  good  fo  powerfully  enforces  3  and 
therefore  the  advifer  may  juftly  fufpecl,  that  he  haff 
inflamed  the  oppofition  which  he  laments  by  arro- 
gance and  fupercilioufnefs.  He  may  fufpecl,  but 
needs  not  haftily  to  condemn  himfelf,  for  he  can 
rarely  be  certain  that  the  fofteft  language  or  moft 
H  2  humble 
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humble  diffidence  would  have  efcaped  refentment; 
fince  fcarcely  any  degree  of  circumfpection  can  pre- 
vent or  obviate  the  rage  with  which  the  flothful,  the 
impotent,  and  the  unfuccefsful,  vent  their  difcontent 
upon  thofe  that  excel  them.  Modefty  itfelf,  if  it  is 
praifed,  will  be  envied  j  and  there  are  minds  fo  im- 
patient of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is  a  fpecies 
of  revenge,  and  they  return  benefits,  not  becaufe  re- 
compence  is  a  pleafure,  but  becaufe  obligation  is  a 
pain. 

The  number  of  thofe  whom  the  love  of  them- 
felves  has  thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not  great; 
but  there  are  few  fo  free  from  vanity,  as  not  to  dictate 
to  thofe  who  will  hear  their  inftruclions  with  a  vifible 
fenfe  of  their  own  beneficence ;  and  few  to  whom  it 
is  not  unpleafing  to  receive  documents,  however 
tenderly  and  cautioufly  delivered,  or  who  are  not 
willing  to  raife  themfelves  from  pupillage,  by  dif- 
puting  the  propofitions  of  their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonfus  of  Ar- 
ragon,  that  dead  counfdlors  are  Jafeft.  The  grave 
puts  an  end  to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the  informa- 
tion that  we  receive  from  books  is  pure  from  intereft, 
fear,  or  ambition.  Dead  counfellors  are  likewife 
moft  inftructive  j  becaufe  they  are  heard  with  pa- 
tienCe  and  with  reverence.  We  are  not  unwilling 
to  believe  that  man  wifer  than  ourfelves,  from  whofe 
abilities  we  may  receive  advantage,  without  any 
danger  of  rivalry  or  oppofition,  and  who  affords  us 
the  light  of  his  experience,  without  hurting  our  eyes 
by  flafhes  of  infolence. 

By  the  confultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead  or 
living  authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance  and 

oppofition, 
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oppofition,  which  occur  in  oral  conferences,  are 
avoided.  An  author  cannot  obtrude  his  advice  un- 
afked,  nor  can  be  often  fufpected  of  any  malignant 
intention  to  infult  his  readers  with  his  knowledge  or 
his  wit.  Yet  fo  prevalent  is  the  habit  of  comparing 
ourfelves  with  others,  while  they  remain  within  the 
reach  of  our  paflions,  that  books  are  feldom  read 
with  complete  impartiality,  but  by  thofe  from  whom 
the  writer  is  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  his  life  or 
death  is  indifferent. 

We  fee  that  volumes  may  be  perufed,  and  perufed 
•with  attention,  to  little  effect ;  and  that  maxims  of 
prudence,  or  principles  of  virtue,  may  be  treafured 
in  the  memory  without  influencing  the  conduct.  Of 
the  numbers  that  pafs  their  lives  among  books,  very 
few  read  to  be  made  wifer  or  better,  apply  any  ge- 
neral reproof  of  vice  to  themfelves,  or  try  their  own 
manners  by  axioms  of  jtiftice.  They  purpofe  either 
to  confume  thofe  hours  for  which  they  can  find  no 
other  amufement,  to  gain  or  preferve  that  refpect 
which  learning  has  always  obtained  j  or  to  gratify 
their  curiofity  with  knowledge,  which,  like  treafures 
buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  ufe  to  others  or  them- 
felves. 

"  The  preacher  (fays  a  French  author)  may  fpend 
<f  an  hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  precept  of 
((  religion,  without  feeling  any  imprefiion  from  his 
"  own  performance,  becaufe  he  may  have  no  further 
"  defign  than  to  fill  up  his  hour."  A  ftudent  may 
eafily  exhauft  his  life  in  comparing  divines  and  mo- 
ralifts,  without  any  practical  regard  to  morality  or 
religion  j  he  may  be  learning  not  to  live,  but  to  rea- 
fon  j  he  may  regard  only  the  elegance  of  ftyle,  juft- 
H  3  nefs 
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nefs  of  argument,  and  accuracy  of  method  -,  and  may 
enable  himfelf  to  criticife  with  judgment,  and  dif- 
pute  with  fubtihy,  while  the  chief  ufe  of  his  volumes 
is  unthought  of,  his  mind  is  unaffected,  and  his  life 
js  un reformed. 

But  though  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently 
defeated  by  pride,  obftinacy,  or  folly,  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  defert  them  j  for  whoever  can  furnifh  arms 
which  they  hitherto  have  not  employed,  may  enable 
them  to  gain  fome  hearts  which  would  have  refilled 
any  other  method  of  attack.  Every  man  of  genius 
has  fome  arts  of  fixing  the  attention  peculiar  to  him-, 
felf,  by  which,  honeftly  exerted,  he  may  benefit  man- 
kind j  for  the  arguments  for  purity  of  life  fail  of 
their  due  influence,  not  becaufe  they  have  been 
confidered  and  confuted,  but  becaufe  they  have  been 
patted  over  without  confideration.  To  the  pofition 
of  Fully,  that  if  Virtue  could  be  feen,  fhe  muft  be 
loved,  may  be  added,  that  if  Truth  could  be  heard, 
fiie  muft  be  obeyed. 
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Cum  tabulis  animum  cenforis  fumet  bonefti  : 

Audebit  quacunque  minus  Jplendoris  habebunt, 

Aut  Jine  pondere  erunt,  et  honorc  indignaferentur, 

Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 

Et  verfentur  adbuc  intra  penetralia  Veji<£.  HOR. 

r 

But  he  that  hath  a  curious  piece  defign'd, 

When  he  begins  muft  take  a  cenfor's  mind, 

Severe  and  honeft  ;  and  what  words  appear  "I 

Too  light  and  trivial,  or  too  weak  to  bear  > 

The  weighty  fenfc,  nor  worth  the  reader's  care,  i 

Shake  off;-  tho'  ftubborn,  they  are  loth  to  move, 

Andtho'  we  fancy,  dearly  tho'  we  love.  CREECH; 

"  rr^  HERE  is  no  reputation  for  genius,  fays 
"  JL  Quintilian,  to  be  gained  by  writing  on 
<f  things,  which,  however  neceffary,  have  little  fplen- 
"  dor  or  Ihew.  The  height  of  a  building  attracts 
"  the  eye,  but  the  foundations  lie  without  regard. 
"  Yet  fince  there  is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  fci- 
"  ence,  but  from  the  loweft  parts,  I  fhall  think  no- 
"  thing  unconnected  with  the  art  of  oratory,  which 
"  he  that  wants  cannot  be  an  orator," 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illuftrious  pre- 
cedent, I  fhall  continue  my  enquiries  into  Milton's 
art  of  verification.  Since,  however  minute  the  em- 
ployment may  appear,  of  analyfing  lines  into  fyl- 
lables,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  incurred  by  a 
folemn  deliberation  upon  accents  and  paufes,  it  is 

H  4  certain 
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certain  that  without  this  petty  knowledge  no  man  can 
be  a  poet  j  and  that  from  the  proper  difpofition  of 
fingle  founds  refults  that  harmony  that  adds  force  to 
reafon,  and  gives  grace  to  fublimity  3  that  fhackles 
attention,  and  governs  pafllons. 

That  verfe  may  be  melodious  and  pleafing,  it  is 
neceffary,  not  only  that  the  words  be  fo  ranged  as 
that  the  accent  may  fall  on  its  proper  place,  but  that 
the  fyllables  themfelves  be  fo  chofen  as  to  flow 
fmoothly  into  one  another.  This  is  to  be  effected 
by  a  proportionate  mixture  of  vowels  and  confonants, 
and  by  tempering  the  mute  confonants  with  liquids 
and  femivowels.  The  Hebrew  grammarians  have 
obferved,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  pronounce  two  con- 
fonants without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  or  with- 
out fome  emiffion  of  the  breath  between  one  and  the 
other;  this  is  longer  and  more  perceptible,  as  the 
founds  of  the  confonants  are  lefs  harmonically  con- 
joined, and,  by  confequence,  the  flow  of  the  verfe  is 
longer  interrupted. 

It  is  pronounced  by  Dryden,  that  a  line  of  mono- 
fyllables  is  almoft  always  harfh.  This,  with  regard  to 
our  language,  is  evidently  true,  not  becaufe  mono- 
fyllables  cannot  compofe  harmony,  but  becaufe  our 
monofyllables  being  of  I'eutonick  original,  or  formed 
by  contraction,  commonly  begin  and  end  with  con- 
fonants, as, 

•        — Every  lower  faculty 
Offenfe,  whereby  they  hear,  fee,  fmell,  touch,  tafle. 

The  difference  of  harmony  arifing  principally 
from  the  collocation  of  vowels  and  confonants,  will 

be 
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be  fufficiently  conceived  by  attending  to  the  following 
pafiages : 

Immortal  Amarant there  grows 

And  flow'rs  aloft,  (hading  the  fount  of  life, 

And  where  the  river  of  blifs  through  midft  of  heav'n 

Rolls  o'er  Elyfean  flo*w  Vj  her  amber  Jiream  j 

With  thefe  that  never  fade,  the  fpirits  elect 

Bind  their  refplendent  locks  innureath'd  <witk  learns. 

The  fame  comparifon  that  I  propofe  to  be  made 
between  the  fourth  and  fixth  verfes  of  this  pafTage, 
may  be  repeated  between  the  Jaft  lines  of  the  follow- 
ing quotations : 

Under  foot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  in-lay 
Braider* d  the  ground,  more  coloured  than  ivitbjtone 
Of  coftlieft  emblem. 

Here  in  clofe  recefs, 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  fweet-fmelling  herbs, 
Efpoufed  Eve  firft  deck'd  her  nuptial  bed  j 
And  heavenly  chain  the  hymenean  fung. 

Milton,  whofe  ear  had  been  accuftomed,  not  only 
to  the  mufick  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which,  how-, 
ever  vitiated  by  our  pronunciation,  excel  all  that  are 
now  in  ufe,  but  to  the  foftnefs  of  the  Italian,  the 
mod  mellifluous  of  all  modern  poetry,  feems  fully 
convinced  of  the  unfitnefs  of  our  language  for 
fmooth  verfification,  and  is  therefore  pleafed  with 
an  opportunity  of  calling  in  a  fofter  word  to  his  af- 
fiftance  j  for  this  reafbn,  and  I  believe  for  this  only, 
he  fometimes  indulges  himfelf  in  a  long  feries  of 

proper 
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proper  names,  and  introduces  them  where  they  add 
little  but  mufick  to  his  poem. 

The  richer  feat 

QtAtabalipa,  and  yet  unfpoil'd 
Guiana,  whofe  great  city  Gerion's  fons 
Call  El  Dorado. 

The  moon The  Tu/can  artift  views 

At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fefole 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defcry  new  lands. 

He  has  indeed  been  more  attentive  to  his  fyllables 
than  to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  offend  by 
collifions  of  confonants,  or  openings  of  vowels  upon 
each  other,  at  leaft  not  more  often  than  other  writers 
who  have  had  lefs  important  or  complicated  fubjects 
to  take  off  their  care  from  the  cadence  of  their 
lines. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  'Miltons  verification, 
compared  with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elifion  of 
one  vowel  before  another,  or  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
laft  fyllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  when  a 
vowel  begins  the  following  word.  As 

Knowledge 

Opprefles  elfe  with  furfeit,  and  foon  turns 
Wifdom  to  folly,  as  nourifhment  to  wind. 

This  licence,  though  now  difufed  in  Englt/h  poe- 
try, was  pra&ifed  by  our  old  writers,  and  is  allowed 
in  many  other  languages  ancient  and  modern,  and 
therefore  the  criticks  on  Paradife  Loft  have,  without 
much  deliberation,  commended  Milton  for  conti- 
nuing it.  But  one  language  cannot  communicate 
its  rules  to  another.  We  have  already  tried  and 
2  rejected 
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reje&ed  the  hexameter  of  the  ancients,  the  double 
clofe  of  the  Italians,  and  the  alexandrine  of  the 
French  ;  and  the  elifion  of  vowels,  however  graceful 
it  may  feem  to  other  nations,  may  be  very  unfuitable 
to  the  genius  of  the  Englijb  tongue. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  we  have  negligently 
loft  part  of  our  vowels,  and  that  the  filent  e  which 
our  anceftors  added  to  inoft  of  our  monofyllables, 
was  once  vocal.  By  this  detruncation  of  our  fyllables, 
our  language  is  overftocked  with  confbnants,  and  it 
is  more  neceflary  to  add  vowels  to  the  beginning  of 
words,  than  to  cut  them  off  from  the  end. 

Milton  therefore  feems  to  have  fomewhat  miftakeh 
the  nature  of  our  language,  of  which  the  chief  defect 
is  ruggednefs  and  afperity,  and  has  left  our  harfh  ca- 
dences yet  harfher.  But  his  elifions  are  not  all 
equally  to  be  cenfured ;  in  fome  fyllables  they  may 
be  allowed,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  may  be  fafely  imi- 
tated. The  abfciffion  of  a  vowel  is  undoubtedly  vi- 
cious when  it  is  ftrongly  founded,  and  makes,  wich 
its  aflbciate  confonant,  a  full  and  audible  fyllable. 

--What  he  gives, 

Spiritual,  may  to  pureft  fpirits  be  found, 
No  mgrateful  food,  and  food  alike  thefe  pure 
Jntelligential  fubftances  require. 

Fruits,— Hefpcrian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  tafte, 

•Evening  now  approach 'd, 


For  we  have  alfo  our  evening  and  our  morn. 

Of  guefls  he  makes  them  flaves, 
Inhofpita^/y,  and  kills  their  infant  m  ales. 


And 
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And  vital  Virfue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mafs. — 

God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
To  ferve  him. 

I  believe  every  reader  will  agree  that  in  all  thole 
paffages,  though  not  equally  in  all,  the  mufick  is 
injured,  and  in  fome  the  meaning  obfcured.  There 
are  other  lines  in  which  the  vowel  is  cut  off,  but 
it  is  fo  faintly  pronounced  in  common  fpeech,  that 
the  lofs  of  it  in  poetry  is  fcarcely  perceived  j  and 
therefore  fuch  compliance  with  the  meafure  may  be 
allowed. 

Nature  breeds 

Perverfe,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abomina&V,  inuttera£7?  ;  and  worfe 
Than  fables  yet  have  feignM  •-    •    - 

•  From  the  fhore 

They  view'd  the  vaft  immenfura&fe  abyfs. 

Impenetra£/£,  impaPd  with  circling  fire. 
To  none  communica£/<?  in  earth  or  heav'n. 

Yet  even  thefe  contractions  encreafe  the  roughnefs 
of  a  language  too  rough  already  j  and  though  in  long 
poems  they  may  be  fometimes  fuffered,  it  never  can 
be  faulty  to  forbear  them. 

Milton  frequently  ufes  in  his  poems  the  hyperme- 
trical or  redundant  line  of  eleven  fyllables. 

Thus  it  {hall  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  woman  over-trufh'wf 
Lets  her  will  rule 

I  alfo  err'd  in  over-much  admin>£. 

Verfes 
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Verfes  of  this  kind  occur  almoft  in  every  page  j 
but  though  they  are  not  unpleafing  or  diffonant, 
they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  heroick  poetry, 
fmce  the  narrow  limits  of  our  language  allow  us 
no  other  diftindion  of  epick  and  tragick  meafurcs, 
than  is  afforded  by  the  liberty  of  changing  at  will 
the  terminations  of  the  dramatick  lines,  and  bring- 
ing them  by  that  relaxation  6f  metrical  rigour  nearer 
to  profe. 


NUMB.  89.     TUESDAY,  January  22,  1751. 

Dulce  eft  dejipere  in  loco.  Ho  R . 

Wifdom  at  proper  times  is  well  forgot. 

T  0  CKEj  whom  there  is  no  reafon  to  fufpeft  of 
•*-'  being  a  favourer  of  idlenefs  or  libertinifm,  has 
advanced,  that  whoever  hopes  to  employ  any  part 
of  his  time  with  efficacy  and  vigour,  muft  allow  fome 
of  it  to  pafs  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond  the  powers  of 
humanity  to  fpend  a  whole  life  in  profound  ftudy 
and  intenfe  meditation,  and  the  moft  rigorous  ex- 
afters  of  induftry  and  ferioufnefs  have  appointed 
hours  for  relaxation  and  amufement. 

It  is  certain,  that,  with  or  without  our  confent, 
many  of  the  few  moments  allotted  us  will  Hide  im- 
perceptibly away,  and  that  the  mind  will  break,  from 
confinement  to  its  ftated  tafk,  into  fudden  excuriions. 
Severe  and  connected  attention  is  preferved  but  for 
a  fhort  time,  and  when  a  man  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  his 
clofet,  and  bends  his  thoughts  to  the  difcuflion  of  any 

abftrufe 
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abftrufe  queftion,  he  will  find  his  faculties  continually 
flealing  away  to  more  pleafing  entertainments.  He 
often  perceives  himfelf  tranfported,  he  knows  not 
how,  to  diftant  tradls  of  thought,  and  return  to  his 
firft  object:  as  from  a  dream,  without  knowing  when 
he  forfook  it,  or  how  long  he  has  been  abftradted 
from  it. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  mod  ftudious  are  not 
always  the  mod  learned.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great 
difficulty  in  difcovering  that  this  difference  of  profi- 
ciency may  arife  from  the  difference  of  intellectual 
powers,  of  the  choice  of  books,  or  the  convenience 
of  information.  But  I  believe  it  likewife  frequently 
happens  that  the  moft  reclufe  are  not  the  moft  vigor- 
ous profecutors  of  ftudy.  Many  impofe  upon  the 
world,  and  many  upon  themfelves,  by  an  appearance 
of  fcvere  and  exemplary  diligence,  when  they,  in 
reality,  give  themfelves  up  to  the  luxury  of  fancy, 
pleafe  their  minds  with  regulating  the  pad,  or  plan- 
ning out  the  future ;  place  themfelves  at  will  in  va- 
ried fituations  of  happinefs,  and  (lumber  away  their 
days  in  voluntary  vifions.  In  the  journey  of  life  fome 
are  left  behind,  becaufe  they  are  naturally  feeble  and 
flow ;  fome  becaufe  they  mifs  the  way,  and  many  be- 
caufe they  leave  it  by  choice,  and  inftead  of  preffing 
onward  with  a  Heady  pace,  delight  themfelves  with 
momentary  deviations,  turn  afide  to  pluck  every 
flower,  and  repofe  in  every  fhade. 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  a  man  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  think,  than  to  have  learned  the  art  of  re- 
galing his  mind  with  thofe  airy  gratifications.  Other 
vices  or  follies  are  reftrained  by  fear,  reformed  by 
admonition,  or  rejected  by  the  conviction  which  the 

com- 
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comparifon  of  our  conduct  with  that  of  others  may 
in  time  produce.  But  this  invifible  riot  of  the  mind, 
this  fecret  prodigality  of  being,  is  fecure  from  de- 
tection, and  fearlefs  of  reproach.  The  dreamer  re- 
tires to  his  apartments,  fhuts  out  the  cares  and  in- 
terruptions of  mankind,  and  abandons  himfelf  to  his 
own  fancy;  new  worlds  rife  up  before  him,  one 
image  is  followed  by  another,  and  a  long  fuccedion 
of  delights  dances  round  him.  He  is  at  laft  called 
back  to  life  by  nature,  or  by  cuftom,  and  enters 
peevifh  into  fociety,  becaufe  he  cannot  model  it  to 
his  own  will.  He  returns  from  his  idle  excurfions 
with  the  afperity,  though  not  with  the  knowledge  of 
a  ftudent,  and  haftens  again  to  the  fame  felicity  with 
the  eagernefs  of  a  man  bent  upon  the  advancement  of 
fome  favourite  fcience.  The  infatuation  flrengthens 
by  degrees,  and,  like  the  poifon  of  opiates,  weakens 
his  powers,  without  any  external  fymptom  of  malig- 
nity. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  thefe  hypocrites  of  learn- 
ing  are  in  time  detected,  and  convinced  by  difgrace 
and  difappointment  of  the  difference  between  the  la- 
bour of  thought,  and  the  fport  of  mufing.  But  this 
difcovery  is  often  not  made  till  it  is  too  late  to  reco- 
ver the  time  that  has  been  fooled  away.  A  thoufand 
accidents  may,  indeed,  awaken  drones  to  a  more 
early  fenfe  of  their  danger  and  their  fhame.  But 
they  who  are  convinced  of  the  neceility  of  breaking 
from  this  habitual  drowfinefs,  too  often  relapfe  in 
fpite  of  their  refolution  ;  for  thefe  ideal  feducers  are 
always  near,  and  neither  any  particularity  of  time  nor 
place  is  neceffary  to  their  influence ;  they  invade  the 
(bul  without  warning,  and  have  often  charmed  down 

refift- 
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refiftance  before  their  approach  is  perceived  or  fuf- 
pected. 

This  captivity,  however,  it  is  necefiary  for  every 
man  to  break,  who  has  any  defire  to  be  wife  or  ufeful, 
to  pafs  his  life  with  the  efteem  of  others,  or  to  look 
back  with  fatisfaction  from  his  old  age  upon  his  ear- 
lier years.  In  order  to  regain  liberty,  he  muft  find 
the  means  of  flying  from  himfelf  ;  he  muft,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Stcick  precept,  teach  his  defires  to  fix 
upon  external  things  j  he  muft  adopt  the  joys  and 
the  pains  of  others,  and  excite  in  his  mind  the  want 
of  focial  pleafures  and  amicable  communication. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  impoflible  to  promote  the  cure 
of  this  mental  malady,  by  clofe  application  to  fome 
new  ftudy,  which  may  pour  in  frefh  ideas,  and  keep 
curiofity  in  perpetual  motion.  But  ftudy  requires 
folitude,  and  folitude  is  a  ftate  dangerous  to  thofe 
who  are  too  much  accuftomed  to  fink  into  themfelves. 
Active  employment  or  publick  pleafure  is  generally 
a  neceffary  part  of  this  intellectual  regimen,  without 
which,  though  fome  remiffion  may  be  obtained,  a 
complete  cure  will  fcarcely  be  effected. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  obftinate  difeafe  of  the 
intellect,  of  which,  when  it  has  once  become  radicat- 
ed by  time,  the  remedy  is  one  of  the  hardeft  talks 
ofreafon  and  of  virtue.  Its  flighteft  attacks,  there- 
fore, fhould  be  watchfully  oppofed  ;  and  he  that  finds 
the  frigid  and  narcotick  infection  beginning  to  feize 
him,  fhould  turn  his  whole  attention  againft  it,  and 
check  it  at  the  firft  difcovery  by  proper  counterac- 
tion. 

The  great  refolution  to  be  formed,  when  happi- 
nefs  and  virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded,  is,  that 

no 
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no  part  of  life  be  fpent  in  a  ftate  of  neutrality  or  in- 
difference ;  but  that  fome  pleafure  be  found  for  every 
moment  that  is  not  devoted  to  labour;  and  that> 
whenever  the  neceflary  bufmefs  of  life  grows  irkfome 
or  difgufting,  an  immediate  tranfition  be  made  to  di- 
verfion  and  gaiety. 

After  the  exercifes  which  the  health  of  the  body 
requires,  and  which  have  themfelves  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind,  the  moft 
eligible  amufement  of  a  rational  being  feems  to  be 
that  interchange  of  thoughts  which  is  practifed  in  free 
and  eafy  converfation ;  where  fufpicion  is  banifhed 
by  experience,  and  emulation  by  benevolence ; 
where  every  man  fpeaks  with  no  other  reftraint  than 
unwillingnefs  to  offend,  and  hears  with  no  other  dif- 
pofition  than  defire  to  be  pleafed. 

There  muft  be  a  time  in  which  every  man  trifles; 
and  the  only  choice  that  nature  offers  us,  is,  to  trifle 
in  company  or  alone.  To  join  profit  with  pleafure, 
has  been  an  old  precept  among  men  who  have  had 
very  different  conceptions  of  profit.  All  have  agreed 
that  our  amufements  fhould  not  terminate  wholly  in 
the  prefent  moment,  but  contribute  more  or  lefs  to 
future  advantage.  He  that  amufes  himfelf  among 
well  chofen  companions,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  receive, 
from  the  moft  carelefs  and  obftreperous  merriment 
which  virtue  can  allow,  fome  ufeful  hints  j  nor  can 
converfe  on  the  moft  familiar  topicks,  without  fome 
cafual  information.  The  loofe  fparkles  of  thought- 
lefs  wit  may  give  new  light  to  the  mind,  and  the  gay 
contention  for  paradoxical  pofitions  rectify  the  opi- 
nions. 

VOL.  V.  I  Thi$ 
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This  is  the  time  in  which  thofe  friendfliips  that 
give  happinefs  or  confolation,  relief  or  fecurity,  are 
generally  formed.  A  wife  and  good  man  is  never  fb 
amiable  as  in  his  unbended  and  familiar  intervals. 
Heroick  generofity,  or  philofophical  difcoveries,  may 
compel  veneration  and  refpect,  but  love  always  im- 
plies fome  kind  of  natural  or  voluntary  equality,  and 
is  only  to  be  excited  by  that  levity  and  cheerfulnefs 
which  difencumbers  all  minds  from  awe  and  folici- 
tude,  invites  the  modeft  to  freedom,  and  exalts  the 
timorous  to  confidence.  This  eafy  gaiety  is  certain 
to  pleafe,  whatever  be  the  character  of  him  that  exerts 
it ;  if  our  fuperiors  defcend  from  their  elevation,  we 
love  them  for  leflening  the  diftance  at  which  we  are 
placed  below  them ;  and  inferiors,  from  whom  we 
can  receive  no  lafting  advantage,  will  always  keep 
our  affections  while  their  fprightlinefs  and  mirth  con- 
tribute to  our  pleafure. 

Every  man  finds  himfelf  differently  affected  by 
the  fight  of  fortreffes  of  war,  and  palaces  of  pleafure; 
we  look  on  the  height  and  ftrength  of  the  bulwarks 
with  a  kind  of  gloomy  fatisfadtion,  for  we  cannot 
think  of  defence  without  admitting  images  of  dan- 
ger j  but  we  range  delighted  and  jocund  through  the 
gay  apartments  of  the  palace,  becaufe  nothing  is  im- 
preiTed  by  them  on  the  mind  but  joy  and  feftivity. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  great  and  amiable 
characters  j  with  protectors  we  are  fafe,  with  com- 
panions we  are  happy. 
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NUMB.  90.     SATURDAY,  January  26,  1751. 

In  tenui  labor.  Vi  R  G  . 

What  toil  in  flender  things  ! 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minuter  parts  of 
literature  without  failing  either  to  pleafe  or  in- 
ftru6t.  Too  much  nicety  of  detail  difgufts  the  great- 
eft  part  of  readers,  and  to  throw  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticulars under  general  heads,  and  lay  down  rules  of 
extenfive  comprehenfion,  is  to  common  underftand- 
ings  of  little  ufe.  They  who  undertake  thefe  fub- 
jec~ls  are-  therefore  always  in  danger,  as  one  or  other 
inconvenience  arifes  to  their  imagination,  of  frighting 
us  with  rugged  fcience,  or  amufing  us  with  empty 
found. 

In  criticifing  the  work  of  Milton,  there  is,  indeed, 
opportunity  to  interfperfe  paffages  that  can  hardly  fail 
to  relieve  the  languors  of  attention  ;  and  fince,  in  ex- 
amining the  variety  and  choice  of  the  paufes  with 
which  he  has  diverfified  his  numbers,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  exhibit  the  lines  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found,  perhaps  the  remark  may  be  well  compenfated 
by  the  examples,  and  the  irkfomenefs  of  grammatical 
difquifitions  fomewhat  alleviated. 

Milton  formed  his  fcheme  of  verfification  by  the 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whom  he  propofed  to  him- 
felf  for  his  models,  fo  far  as  the  difference  of  his  lan- 
guage from  theirs  would  permit  the  imitation.  There 
are  indeed  many  inconveniencies  infeparable  from 
I  2  our 
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our  heroick  meafure  compared  with  that  of  Ho- 
tner  and  Virgil ;  inconveniencies,  which  it  is  no  re- 
proach to  Milton  not  to  have  overcome,  becaufe  they 
are  in  their  own  nature  infuperable;  but  againft 
which  he  has  ftruggled  with  fo  much  art  and  dili- 
gence, that  he  may  at  leaft  be  faid  to  have  deferved 
fuccefs. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  confidered 
as  confiding  of  fifteen  fyllables,  fo  melodioufly  dif- 
pofed,  that,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  examined 
the  poetical  authors,  very  pleafing  and  fonorous  ly- 
rick  meafures  are  formed  from  the  fragments  of  the 
heroick.  It  is,  indeed,  fcarce  pofiible  to  break  them 
in  fuch  a  manner  but  that  invenias  etlam  disjeffi  mem- 
bra -poetry  fome  harmony  will  ftill  remain,  and  the 
due  proportions  of  found  will  always  be  difcovered. 
This  meafure  therefore  allowed  great  variety  of 
paufes,  and  great  liberties  of  connecting  one  verfe 
with  another,  becaufe  wherever  the  line  was  inter- 
rupted, either  part  fmgly  was  mufical.  But  the  an- 
cients feem  to  have  confined  this  privilege  to  hexa- 
meters ;  for  in  their  other  meafures,  though  longer 
than  the  EngHJh  heroick,  thofe  who  wrote  after  the 
refinements  of  verification,  venture  fo  feldom  to 
change  their  paufes,  that  every  variation  may  be  fup- 
pofed  rather  a  compliance  with  necefllty  than  the 
choice  of  judgment. 

Milton  was  conftrained  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  meafure  not  very  harmonious  in  the  utmoft  perfec- 
tion ;  the  fingle  parts,  therefore,  into  which  it  was  to 
be  fometimes  broken  by  paufes,  were  in  danger  of 
lofing  the  very  form  of  verfe.  This  has,  perhaps, 
notwithftanding  all  his  care,  fometimes  happened. 

As 
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As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  meafures,  no 
part  of  a  verfe  ought  to  be  fo  feparated  from  the 
reft  as  not  to  remain  ftill  more  harmonious  than 
profe,  or  to  fliew,  by  the  difpofition  of  the  tones, 
that  it  is  part  of  a. verfe.  This  rule  in  the  old  hexa- 
meter might  be  eafily  obferved,  but  in  Englijh  will 
very  frequently  be  in  danger  of  violation  j  for  the 
order  and  regularity  of  accents  cannot  well  be  per- 
ceived in  a  fucceffion  of  fewer  than  three  fyllables, 
which  will  confine  the  Englijh  poet  to  only  five, 
paufes  j  it  being  fuppofed,  that  when  he  connects 
one  line  with  another,  he  fliould  never  make  a  full 
paufe  at  lefs  diftance  than  that  of  three  fyllables  from 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  verfe. 

That  this  rule  fhould  be  univerfally  and  indilpen- 
fably  eftablilhed,  perhaps  cannot  be  granted  j  fome- 
thing  may  be  allowed  to  variety,  and  fomething  to 
the  adaptation  of  the  numbers  to  the  fubject ;  but 
it  will  be  found  generally  necefTary,  and  the  ear  will 
feldom  fail  to  fuffer  by  its  neglect. 

Thus  when  a  fingle  fyllable  is  cut  off  from  the 
reft,  it  muft  either  be  united  to  the  line  with  which 
the  fenfe  connects  it,  or  be  founded  alone.  If  it  be 
united  to  the  other  line,  it  corrupts  its  harmony; 
if  disjoined  it  muft  ftand  alone,  and  with  regard  to 
mufick  be  fuperfluous  j  for  there  is  no  harmony  in 
a  fingle  found,  becaufe  it  has  no  proportion  to  an- 
other. 

Hypocrites  aufterely  talk, 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure ;  and  commands  to  fome,  leaves  free  to  all. 

I  3  When 
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When  two  fyllables  likewife  are  abfcinded  from 
the  reft,  they  evidently  want  fbme  aflbciate  founds 
to  make  them  harmonious. 

Eyes 

more  wakeful  than  to  drouze, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  paft'ral  reed 
Of  Hermes,   or  his  opiate  rod.     Mean-labile 
To  re-falute  the  world  with  facred  light 
Letteothea  wak'd. 

He  ended,  and  the  fun  gave  fignal  high 
To  the  bright  minifter  that  watch'd  :  he  blew 
His  trumpet. 

Firft  in  the  eaft  his  glorious  lamp  was  feen, 
Regent  of  day  ;  and  all  th'  horizon  round 
Inverted  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  heav'n's  high  road  ;  the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danc'd, 
Shedding  fweet  influence. 

The  fame  defeft  is  perceived  in  the  following 
line,  where  the  paufe  is  at  the  fecond  fyllable  from 
the  beginning. 

The  race 

Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Yhracicm  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  'till  the  favage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  could  the  mufe  defend 
Her  fan.     So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores. 

When   the  paufe  falls  upon  the  third  fyllable  or 

the  feventh,  the  harmony  is  better  preferved  j  but  as 

the  third  and  feventh  are  weak  fyllables,  the  period 

2  leaves 
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leaves  the  ear  unfatisfied,  and  in  expectation  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  verfe. 

He,  with  his  horrid  crew, 
Lay  vanquifh'd,  rolling  in  the  ffery  gulph, 
Confounded  though  immor/«7.     But  his  doom 
Referv'd  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  loft  happinefs  and  lading  pain 
Torments  him. 

God, — with  frequent  intercourfe, 
Thither  will  fend  his  winged  meffengers 
On  errands  of  fupernal  grace.     So  fung 
The  glorious  train  afcend/'/zg. 

It  may  be,  I  think,  eftabliflied  as  a  rule,  that  a 
paufe  which  concludes  a  period  fhould  be  made  for 
the  moft  part  upon  a  ftrong  fyllable,  as  the  fourth 
and  fixth ;  but  thofe  paules  which  only  fufpend  the 
fenfe  may  be  placed  upon  the  weaker.  Thus  the  reft 
in  the  third  line  of  the  firft  pafiage  fatisfies  the  ear 
better  than  in  the  fourth,  and  the  clofe  of  the  fecond 
quotation  better  than  of  the  third. 

The  evil  foon 

Drawn  back,  redounded  (as  a  flood)  on  thofe 
From  whom  \tfprung  ;  impoffible  to  mix 
With  ble/ednefs. 

What  we  by  day 

Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  cr  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild. 

The  paths  and  bow'rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wildernefs  with  eafe  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
Aflift  »/. 

I  4  The 
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The  reft  in  the  fifth  place  has  the  fame  inconveni- 
ence as  in  the  feventh  and  third,  that  the  fyllable  is 
weak. 

Beaft  now  with  beaft  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 
And  fifh  with  fifh,  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devour 'd  each  other  :  Nor  flood  much  in  awe 
Of  man,  but  fled  him,  or  with  countenance  grim, 
Glar'd  on  him  pafs/»g-. 

The  nobleft  and  mofl  majeftick  paufes  which  our 
,  verification  admits,  are  upon  the  fourth  and  fixth 
fyllables,  which  are  both  ftrongly  founded  in  a  pure 
and  regular  verfe,  and  at  either  of  which  the  line 
is  fo  divided,  that  both  members  participate  of  har- 
mony. 

But  now  at  laft  the  facred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  ofheav'n 
Shoots  far  into  the  bofom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  daivn  :  here  nature  firft  begins 
Her  far  theft  verge,  and  chaos  to  retire. 

But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  cre- 
dit to  my  own  ear,  is  the  reft  upon  the  fixth  fyl- 
lable, which  taking  in  a  complete  compafs  of  found, 
fuch  as  is  fufficient  to  conftitute  one  of  our  lyrick 
meafures,  makes  a  full  and  folemn  clofe.  Some 
paflages  which  conclude  at  this  flop,  I  could  never 
read  without  fome  ftrong  emotions  of  delight  or  ad- 
miration. 

Before  the  hills  appear'd,  qr  fountain  flow'd, 
Thou  with  the  eternal  wifdom  didit  converfe, 
Wifdom  thy  filter,  and  with  her  didft  play 
Jn  prefence  of  the  almighty  Father,  pleas'd 
With  thy  cek&i&lfong. 

Qr 
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Or  other  worlds  they  feem'd,  or  happy  ifles, 
Like  thofe  Hefperian  gardens  fam'd  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flow'ry  vales, 
Thrice  happy  ifles  !  But  who  dwelt  happy  there, 
He  ftaid  not  to  inquire. 

He  blew 

His  trumpet,  heard  in  Orel  fince,  perhaps 
When  Gop  defcended  ;  and,  perhaps,  once  more 
To  found  at  general  doom. 

If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined,  with  regard 
to  the  paufes  and  flow  of  his  verfes  into  each  other, 
it  will  appear,  that  he  has  performed  all  that  our  lan- 
guage would  admit  j  and  the  comparifon  of  his  num- 
bers with  thofe  who  have  cultivated  the  fame  manner 
of  writing,  will  Ihow  that  he  excelled  as  much  in  the 
lower  as  the  higher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his  fkill 
in  harmony  was  not  lefs  than  his  invention  or  his 
learning. 
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Dulcis  inexpert  is  c  ultura  pote  nils  amid, 

Experius  metuit.  Ho  R  . 

To  court  the  great  ones,  and  to  footh  their  pride, 

Seems  a  fweettafk  to  thofe  that  never  tried ; 

Butthofe  that  have,  know  well  that  danger's  near.  CREECH. 

TH  E  SCIENCES  having  long  feen  their  votaries 
labouring  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  without 
reward,  put  up  their  petition  to  Jupiter  for  a  more 
equitable  diftribution  of  riches  and  honours.  Jupiter 
was  moved  at  their  complaints,  and  touched  with  the 
approaching  miferies  of  men,  whom  the  SCIENCES, 
wearied  with  perpetual  ingratitude,  were  now  threat- 
ening to  forfake,  and  who  would  have  been  reduced 
by  their  departure  to  feed  in  dens  upon  the  maft 
of  trees,  to  hunt  their  prey  in  deferts,  and  to  perifh 
under  the  paws  of  animals  flronger  and  fiercer  than 
themfelves. 

A  fynod  of  the  celeftials  was  therefore  convened, 
in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  PATRONAGE  fhould 
defcend  to  the  affiftance  of  the  SCIENCES.  PATRON- 
AGE was  the  daughter  of  ASTREA,  by  a  mortal  father, 
and  had  been  educated  in  the  fchool  of  TRUTH,  by 
the  Goddeffes,  whom  fhe  was  now  appointed  to  pro- 
tect. She  had  from  her  mother  that  dignity  of 
afpect,  which  ftruck  terror  into  falfe  merit,  and  from 
her  miftrefs  that  referve,  which  made  her  only  accef- 
fible  to  thofe  whom  the  SCIENCES  brought  into  her 
prefence. 

She 
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She  came  down,  with  the  general  acclamation  of 
all  the  powers  that  favour  learning.  HOPE  danced 
before  her,  and  LIBERALITY  flood  at  her  fide,  ready 
to  fcatter  by  her  direction  the  gifts  which  FORTUNE, 
who  followed  her,  was  commanded  to  fupply.  As 
fhe  advanced  towards  Parnaffus^  the  cloud  which  had 
long  hung  over  it,  was  immediately  difpelled.  The 
fhades,  before  withered  with  drought,  fpread  their 
original  verdure,  and  the  flowers  that  had  languifhed 
with  chilnefs  brightened  their  colours,  and  invigorated 
their  fcents  ;  the  Mufes  tuned  their  harps  and  exerted 
their  voices  ;  and  all  the  concert  of  nature  welcomed 
her  arrival. 

On  ParnaJJus  fhe  fixed  her  refidence,  in  a  palace 
raifed  by  the  SCIENCES,  and  adorned  with  whatever 
could  delight  the  eye,  elevate  the  imagination,  or 
enlarge  the  underflanding.  Here  fhe  difperfed  the 
gifts  of  FORTUNE  with  the  impartiality  of  JUSTICE, 
and  the  difcernment  of  TRUTH.  Her  gate  flood  al- 
ways open,  and  HOPE  fat  at  the  portal,  inviting  to 
entrance  all  whom  the  SCIENCES  numbered  in  their 
train.  The  court  was  therefore  thronged  with  innu- 
merable multitudes,  of  whom,  though  many  returned 
difappointed,  feldom  any  had  confidence  to  complain; 
for  PATRONAGE  was  known  to  neglect  few,  but  for 
want  of  the  due  claims  to  her  regard.  Thofe,  there- 
fore, who  had  folicited  her  favour  without  iuccefs, 
generally  withdrew  from  publick  notice,  and  either 
diverted  their  attention  to  meaner  employments,  or 
endeavoured  to  fupply  their  deficiencies  by  clofer  ap- 
plication. 

In  time,  however,  the  number  of  thofe  who  had 
mifcarried  in  their  pretenfions  grew  fo  great,    that 

they 
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they  became  lefs  afhamed  of  their  repulfes ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  hiding  their  difgrace  in  retirement,  began 
to  befiege  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  obftruct  the 
entrance  of  fuch  as  they  thought  likely  to  be  more 
carefled.  The  decifions  of  PATRONAGE,  who  was 
but  half  a  Goddefs,  had  been  fbmetimes  erroneous ; 
and  though  fhe  always  made  hafte  to  rectify  her 
miftakes,  a  few  inftances  of  her  fallibility  encouraged 
every  one  to  appeal  from  her  judgment  to  his  own 
and  that  of  his  companions,  who  are  always  ready  to 
clamour  in  the  common  caufe,  and  elate  each  other 
with  reciprocal  applaufe. 

HOPE  was  a  Heady  friend  to  the  difappointed,  and 
IMPUDENCE  incited  them  to  accept  a  fecond  invita- 
tion, and  lay  their  claim  again  before  PATRONAGE. 
They  were  again,  for  the  moft  part,  fent  back  with 
ignominy,  but  found  HOPE  not  alienated,  and  IM- 
PUDENCE more  refolutely  zealous;  they  therefore 
contrived  new  expedients,  and  hoped  at  laft  to  pre- 
vail by  their  multitudes  which  were  always  increaf- 
ing,  and  their  perfeverance  which  HOPE  and  IMPU- 
DENCE forbad  them  to  relax. 

PATRONAGE  having  been  long  a  ftranger  to  the 
heavenly  aflfemblies,  began  to  degenerate  towards 
terreftrial  nature,  and  forget  the  precepts  of  JUSTICE 
and  TRUTH.  Inftead  of  confining  her  friendfhip  to 
the  SCIENCES,  fhefuffered  herfelf,  by  little  and  little, 
to  contract  an  acquaintance  with  PRIDE,  the  fon  of 
FALSEHOOD,  by  whole  embraces  fhe  had  two  daugh- 
ters, FLATTERY  and  CAPRICE.  FLATTERY  was  nurfed 
by  LIBERALITY,  and  CAPRICE  by  FORTUNE,  with- 
out any  affiftance  from  the  leffons  of  the  SCIENCES. 

PATRONAGE 
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PATRONAGE  began  openly  to  adopt  the  fentiments 
and  imitate  the  manners  of  her  hufband,  by  whofe 
opinion  fhe  now  directed  her  decifions  with  very 
little  heed  to  the  precepts  of  TRUTH  ;  and  as  her 
daughters  continually  gained  upon  her  affections, 
the  SCIENCES  loft  their  influence,  till  none  found 
much  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  reception,  but  thofe 
whom  CAPRICE  or  FLATTERY  conducted  to  her 
throne. 

The  throngs  who  had  fo  long  waited,  and  fo  often 
been  difmified  for  want  of  recommendation  from  the 
SCIENCES,  were  delighted  to  fee  the  power  of  thofe 
rigorotis  GoddefTes  tending  to  its  extinction.  Their 
patronefles  now  renewed  their  encouragements. 
HOPE  fmiled  at  the  approach  of  CAPRICE,  and  IM- 
PUDENCE was  always  at  hand  to  introduce  her  clients 
to  FLATTERY. 

PATRONAGE  had  now  learned  to  procure  herfelf  re- 
verence by  ceremonies  and  formalities,  and  inftead 
of  admitting  her  petitioners  to  an  immediate  audi- 
ence, ordered  the  antechamber  to  be  erected,  called 
among  mortals,  the  Hall  of  Expectation.  Into  this 
hall  the  entrance  was  eafy  to  thofe  whom  IMPUDENCE 
had  configned  to  FLATTERY,  and  it  was  therefore 
crowded  with  a  promifcuous  throng,  afTembled  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  preffing  forward  with  the 
utmoft  eagernefs  of  defire,  and  agitated  with  all  the 
anxieties  of  competition. 

They  entered  this  general  receptacle  with  ardour 
and  alacpity,  and  made  no  doubt  of  fpeedy  accefs; 
under  the  conduct  of  FLATTERY,  to  the  prefence  of 
PATRONAGE.  But  it  generally  happened  that  they 
were  here  left  to  their  deftiny,  for  the  inner  doors 

were 
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were  committed  to  CAPRICE,  who  opened  and  iliut 
them,  as  it  feemed,  by  chance,  and  rejected  or  ad- 
mitted without  any  fettled  rule  of  diftinction.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  miferable  attendants  were  left  to 
wear  out  their  lives  in  alternate  exultation  and  dejec- 
tion, delivered  up  to  the  fport  of  SUSPICION,  who 
was  always  whifpering  into  their  ear  defigns  againft 
them  which  were  never  formed,  and  of  ENVY,  who 
diligently  pointed  out  the  good  fortune  of  one  or 
other  of  their  competitors.  INFAMY  flew  round  the 
hall,  and  fcattered  mildews  from  her  wings,  with 
which  every  one  was  flamed;  REPUTATION  followed 
her  with  flower  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  the 
blemifhes  with  paint,  which  was  immediately 
brufhed  away,  or  feparated  of  itfelf,  and  left  the 
ftains  more  vifible;  nor  were  the  fpots  of  INFAMY 
ever  effaced,  but  with  limpid  water  effufed  by  the 
hand  of  TIME  from  a  well  which  fprung  up  beneath 
the  throne  of  TRUTH. 

It  frequently  happened  that  SCIENCE,  unwilling  to 
lofe  the  ancient  prerogative  of  recommending  to 
PATRONAGE,  would  lead  her  followers  into  the  Hall 
of  Expectation;  but  they  were  foon  difcouraged  from 
attending,  for  not  only  ENVY  and  SUSPICION  in- 
ceflantly  tormented  them,  but  IMPUDENCE  confider- 
ed  them  as  intruders,  and  incited  INFAMY  to 
blacken  them.  They  therefore  quickly  retired,  but 
feldom  without  fome  fpots  which  they  could  fcarcely 
wafh  away,  and  which  fhewed  that  they  had  once 
waited  in  the  Hall  of  Ex$e5lation. 

The  reft  continued  to  expect  the  happy  moment, 
at  which  CAPRICE  fhould  beckon  them  to  approach; 
and  endeavour  to  propitiate  her,  not  with  Homerical 

harmony, 
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harmony,  the  reprefentation  of  great  actions,  or  the 
recital  of  noble  fentiments,  but  with  foft  and  volup- 
tuous melody,  intermingled  with  the  praifes  of  PA- 
TRONAGE and  PRIDE,  by  whom  they  were  heard  at 
once  with  pleafure  and  contempt. 

Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  CAPRICE,  when 
they  leaft  expected  it,  and  heaped  by  PATRONAGE 
with  the  gifts  of  FORTUNE,  but  they  were  from  that 
time  chained  to  her  footftool,  and  condemned  to  re- 
gulate their  lives  by  her  glances  and  her  nods  j  they 
feemed  proud  of  their  manacles,  and  feldom  com- 
plained of  any  drudgery,  however  fervile,  or  any 
affront,  however  contemptuous  j  yet  they  were  often, 
notwithstanding  their  obedience,  feized  on  a  fudden 
by  CAPRICE,  divefted  of  their  ornaments,  and  thruft 
back  into  the  Hall  of  Expectation. 

Here  they  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and  all, 
except  a  few  whom  experience  had  taught  to  feek 
happinefs  in  the  regions  of  liberty,  continued  to 
fpend  hours,  and  days,  and  years,  courting  the  fmilc 
of  CAPRICE  by  the  arts  of  FLATTERY  i  till  at  length 
new  crowds  prefied  in  upon  them,  and  drove  them 
forth  at  different  outlets  into  the  habitations  of  DIS- 
EASE, and  SHAME,  and  POVERTY,  and  DESPAIR, 
where  they  pafled  the  reft  of  their  lives  in  narratives 
of  promifes  and  breaches  of  faith,  of  joys  and  for- 
rows,  of  hopes  and  difappointments. 

The  SCIENCES,  after  a  thoufand  indignities,  retired 
from  the  palace  of  PATRONAGE,  and  having  long 
wandered  over  the  world  in  grief  and  diftrefs,  were 
led  at  laft  to  the  cottage  of  INDEPENDENCE,  the  daugh- 
ter of  FORTITUDE;  where  they  were  taught  by  PRU- 
DENCE and  PARSIMONY  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
dignity  and  quiet. 


NUMB.  92.    SATURDAY,  February  2,  1751. 


Jam  nunc  mlnaci  murmure  cornuunt 

Perjlriitgis  aures,  jam  lituijirepunt.  Ho  R  * 

Lo !  now  the  clarion's  voice  I  hear, 

Its  threatning  murmurs  pierce  mine  ear ; 

And  in  thy  lines  with  brazen  breath 

The  trumpet  founds  the  charge  of  death*  FRANCIS, 

IT  has  been  long  obferved,  that  the  idea  of  beauty 
is  vague  and  undefined,  different  in  different 
minds,  and  diverfified  by  time  or  place.  It  has  been 
a  term  hitherto  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  pleafes  us 
we  know  not  why,  and  in  our  approbation  of  which 
•we  can  juftify  ourfelves  only  by  the  concurrence  of 
numbers,  without  much  power  of  enforcing  our 
opinion  upon  others  by  any  argument,  but  example 
and  authority.  It  is,  indeed,  fo  little  fubject  to  the 
examinations  of  reafon,  that  Pafcbal  fuppofes  it  to 
end  where  demonftration  begins,  and  maintains, 
that  without  incongruity  and  abfurdity  we  cannot 
fpeak  of  geometrical  beauty. 

To  trace  all  the  fources  of  that  various  pleafure 
•which  we  afcribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or  to  dif- 
entangle  all  the  perceptions  involved  in  its  idea, 
would,  perhaps,  require  a  very  great  part  of  the  life 
of  Ariftotle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however,  in  many  cafes, 
apparent  that  this  quality  is  merely  relative  and 
comparative  j  that  we  pronounce  things  beautiful 
becaufe  they  have  fomething  which  we  agree,  for 

what- 
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whatever  reafon,  to  call  beauty,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  find  it  in  other 
things  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epi- 
thet as  our  knowledge  increafes,  and  appropriate  it 
to  higher  excellence,  when  higher  excellence  comes 
within  our  view. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind;  and 
therefore  Boileau  juftly  remarks,  that  the  books  which 
have  flood  the  teft  of  time,  and  been  admired  through 
all  the  changes  which  the  mind  of  man  has  fuffered 
from  the  various  revolutions  of  knowledge,  and  the 
prevalence  of  contrary  cuftoms,  have  a  better  claim 
to  our  regard  than  any  modern  can  boaft,  becaufe  the 
long  continuance  of  their  reputation  proves  that  they 
are  adequate,  to  our  faculties,  and  agreeable  to 
nature. 

It  is,  however,  the  tafk  of  criticifm  to  eftablifli 
principles  ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge  ;  and 
to  diftinguifh  thofe  means  of  pleafing  which  depend 
upon  known  caufes  and  rational  deduction,  from  the 
namelefs  and  inexplicable  elegancies  which  appeal 
wholly  to  the  fancy,  from  which  we  feel  delight,  but 
know  not  how  they  produce  it,  and  which  may  well 
be  termed  the  enchantrefies  of  the  foul.  Criticifm 
reduces  thofe  regions  of  literature  under  the  dominion 
of  fcience,  which  have  hitherto  known  only  the  anar- 
chy of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and  the  ty- 
ranny of  prefcription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  verifying  fo  much 
expofed  to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the  accom- 
modation of  the  found  to  the  fenfe,  or  the  reprefent- 
ation  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow  of  the  verfe 
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in  which  they  are  exprefled.  Every  ftudent  has  innu- 
merable pafTages,  in  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone, 
difcovers  fuch  refemblances  j  and  fmce  the  attention 
of  the  prefent  race  of  poetical  readers  feems  particu- 
larly turned  upon  this  fpecies  of  elegance,  I  (hall  en- 
deavour to  examine  how  much  thefe  conformities 
have  been  obferved  by  the  poets,  or  directed  by  the 
criticks,  how  far  they  can  be  eftabliftied  upon  nature 
and  reafon,  and  on  what  occafions  they  have  been 
practifed  by  Milton. 

,Homer,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has  been 
particularly  celebrated  by  Dionyjius  of  Halic<trnajfust 
as  be  that,  of  all  the  poefs3  exhibited  the  great  eft  va- 
riety of  found;  for  there  are,  fays  he,  innumerable 
fajjagesy  in  which  length  of  time,  bulk  of  body,  extre- 
mity of  paj/ion,  and  jlillnejs  of  repcfe  ;  or,  in  which,  en 
the  contrary,  brevity,  fpeed,  and  eagernefs,  are  evi- 
dently marked  out  by  the  found  cf  thejyllables.  Thus 
the  anguijh  andjlow  face  with  which  the  blind  Poly- 
pheme  groped  out  with  his  hands  the  entrance  cf  his 
cave,  are  perceived  in  the  cadence  of  the  verfes  which 
defcribe  it. 


ft 


Mean  time  the  cyclop  raging  with  liis  wound, 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  fearches  round  and  round. 

POPE. 

The  critick  then  proceeds  to  (hew,  that  the  efforts 

of  Achilles  ftruggling  in  his  armour  againft  the  current 

of  a  river,  fometimes  refilling  and  fometimes  yield- 

ing, may  be  perceived  in  the  elifions  of  the  iyllables, 
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the  flow  fucceflion  of  the  feet,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 


confonants. 


&[*.§) 

Iv  votiu  Tz-nuv   o3'      s  -sre 


So  oft  the  furge  in  wat'ry  mountains  fpread, 
Beats  on  his  back,  or  burfls  upon  his  head, 
Yet  dauntlefs  ftill  the  adverfe  flood  he  braves, 
And  ftill  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 
Tir'd  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil  ; 
Wafh'd  from  beneath  him,  flides  the  flimy  foil.  POPE. 

When  Homer  defcribes  the  crufli  of  men  daftied 
againft  a  rock,  he  collects  the  moft  unpleafing  and 
harfh  founds. 


-  His  bloody  hand 

Snatch'd  two,  unhappy  !  of  my  martial  band, 
And  dafh'd  like  dogs  againft  the  ftony  floor  : 
The  pavement  fwims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore. 

POPS. 

And  when  he  would  place  before  the  eyes  fomething 
dreadful  and  aftonifhing,  he  makes  choice  of  the 
ftrongeft  vowels,  and  the  letters  of  moft  difficult  ut- 
terance. 

Ttj  5*  Im  |tt£v  Fopyw  £xo<ryf  £?wi?  Ir£^avw7o 

re  Oc'^tP  re. 


Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  field, 

And  circling  terrors  fill'd  th'  expreflive  Ihield.  POPE. 

K    2 
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Many  other  examples  Dionyfius   produces  j    but 
thefe  will  fufficiently  fhew,  that  either  he  was  fanci- 
ful, or  we  have  loft  the  genuine  pronunciation ;  for  I 
know  not  whether  in  any  one  of  thefe  inftances,  fuch 
fimilitude  can  be  difcovered.     It  feems,  indeed,  pro- 
bable,  that  the  veneration   with  which  Homer  was 
read,    produced  many   fuppofititious   beauties :    for 
though  it  is  certain,  that  the  found  of  many  of  his 
verfes  very  juftly  correfponds  with  the  things  .expref- 
fed,  yet  when  the  force  of  his  imagination,  which 
gave  him  full  pofifefiion  of  every  object,  is  confidered, 
together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  language,  of  which 
the  fyllables  might  be  often  contracted  or  dilated  at 
pleafure,    it   will   feem   unlikely    that   fuch   confor- 
mity   fhould   happen   lefs  frequently    even   without 
defign. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil,  who 
wrote  amidft  the  light  of  criticifm,  and  who  owed  fb 
much  of  his  fuccefs  to  art  and  labour,  endeavoured, 
among  other  excellencies,  to  exhibit  this  fimilitude ; 
nor  has  he  been  lefs  happy  in  this  than  in  the  other 
graces  of  verification.  This  felicity  of  his  numbers 
was,  at  the  revival  of  learning,  difplayed  with  great 
elegance  by  Vida,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Handfatis  (ft  ill  is  utcunque  claudere  verfum. 

Omtiia  fed  numeris  vocum  concordibus  aptant, 
Atque  fono  qu&citnque  canunt  imitantur,  &  apta 
Verborum  facie,    &  quteftto  car  mi  ins  ore. 

Nam  diverfa  opus  eji  veluti  dare  verfibits  era, 

Hie  melior  motuque  pedum,  &  permcibus  alls, 
Molle  viam  taclto  lapfu  per  levia  radit : 
Hie  autcm  membris,  ac  mole  ignavius  ingens 

Incedit 
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If ic edit  tar  do  moll  mine  fubftdendo. 

Ecce  aliquis  fitbit  egregio  pule berrimus  ore, 

Cul  Itetum  membris  Venus  omnibus  afflat  honorem* 

Contra  alius  rudis,  informes  ojlendlt  &  artus, 

Hirfutttmque  fupercilium,  ac  caudamjinuofam, 

Ingratus  vifit,  fonitu  illtetabilis  ipfo. 

Ergo  ubijam  nauix  fpumas  falls  are  ruentes 
Incubuere  mari,  videos  fpum  are  reducJis 
Convulfum  remis,  rojirifque  Jlridentibus  aquor. 
Tune  longefale  faxafonant,  tune  &  fret  a  ventif 
Jncipiunt  agitata  tumefcere  :  lit  tore  flue!  us 
Illidunt  rauco,  atque  refracla  remurmurat  unda 
AdfcopuloSy  cumulo  infequitur  praruptus  aqua  mons.— 
Cum  vero  ex  alto  fpeculatus  c&rula  Nereus 
JLeniit  in  moremflagniy  placidteque  plaudis, 

Labitur  uncJa  vadis  abies,  natat  uncJa  carina. 

Verba  etiam  res  exiguas  angujta  fequuntttr, 

Ingentefque  jtivant  ingentia  :  cuncla  gigantem 

Vajla  decent^  vultus  immanesy  pecJora  fata, 

Et  magni  membrorum  artus^  magna  cffa  lacertique. 

Atque  adeo,  ft  quid  geritur  molimine  magnot 

Adde  moratn,   £5*  pariter  tecum  quoqiie  verbs  laborem 

Segnia  :  feu  quando  vi  mult  a  gleba  coaElis 

JEternum  frangenda  bidentibus,  square  feu  cum 

Cornua  velatarum  ob-uertimus  antennarum. 

At  mora  ft  fuerit  damno^  properare  jubebo. 

Si  fe  forte  cava  extulerit  mala  viper  a  terra, 

Tolle  moras,  capefaxa  manu,  cape  robora,-  pallor ; 

Ferte  citi  Jlammas,  date  tela,  repellite  peftem. 

Ipfe  etiam  verfus  ruat,  in  pracepfque  feratury 

Immenfo  cum  pracipitans  rult  Oceano  nox, 

Aut  cum  perculfus  graviter  procumbit  humi  bos, 

Cumque  etiam  requies  rebus  datur,  ipfa  quoque  ultro 

Carmina  paulifper  curfu  cejfare  videbis 

In  media  interrupt  a  :  quierunt  cum  fr eta  ponti, 

Pojlquam  aura  pofuere,  quiefcere  protinus  ipfum 

Cernere  erit,  mediifque  incxptis fiftcre  verfum. 

K  3  Quid 
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Quid  dicam,  fenior  cum  telum  imbelle  fine  iElu 
Invalidus  jacity   &  defeffis  viribus  ager  ? 
Num  quoque  turn  verfus  fegni  pariter  pede  languet  : 
Sanguis  hebety  frigent  effxtx  in  corpore  vires. 
Fortem  autem  juvenem  deceat  prorumpere  in  arces, 
EvertiJJe  domoSy  pr&fraElaque  quadrupedantum 
PeElora  peEloribus  perrumperey  Jlernere  turres 
IngenteSy  totoque,  ftrum  dare  funera  catnpo. 

'Tis  not  enough  his  verfes  to  complete, 
In  meafure,  number,  or  determin'd  feet. 
To  all,  proportion'd  terms  he  muft  difpenfe, 
And  make  the  found  a  picture  of  the  fenfe  ; 
The  correfpondent  words  exactly  frame, 
The  look,  the  features,  and  the  mien  the  fame. 
With  rapid  feet  and  wings,  without  delay, 
This  fwiftly  flies,  and  fmoothly  (kirns  away  : 
This  blooms  with  youth  and  beauty  in  his  face, 
And  Venus  breathes  on  ev'ry  limb  a  grace  ; 
That,  of  rude  form,  his  uncouth  members  fhows, 
Looks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  his  rough  brows ; 
His  monftrous  tail,  in  many  a  fold  and  wind, 
Voluminous  and  vaft,  curls  up  behind  j 
At  once  the  image  and  the  lines  appear, 
Rude  to  the  eye,  and  frightful  to  the  ear. 
Lo  !  when  the  failors  fleer  the  pond'rous  fhips, 
And  plough,  with  brazen  beaks,  the  foamy  deeps, 
Incumbent  on  the  main  that  roars  around,  1 

Beneath  the  lab'ring  oars  the  waves  refound ;  f 

The  prows  wide  echoing  thro'  the  dark  profound.      J 
To  the  loud  call  each  diftant  rock  replies ; 
Toft  by  the  ftorm  the  tow'ring  furges  rife  ; 
While  the  hoarfe  ocean  beats  the  founding  more, 
Dafh'd  from  the  ftrand,  the  flying  waters  roar. 
Flam  at  the  mock,  and  gathering  in  a  heap, 
The  liquid  mountains  rife,  and  over-hang  the  deep. 
But  when  blue  Neptune  from  his  car  furveys, 
And  calms  at  one  regard  the  raging  feas, 

Stretch'd 
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Stretch'd  like  a  peaceful  lake  the  deep  fubfides, 

And  the  pitch'd  veflel  o'er  the  furface  glides. 

When  things  are  fmall,  the  terms  fhould  ftill  be  fo  ; 

For  low  words  pleafe  us  when  the  theme  is  low. 

But  when  fome  giant,  horrible  and  grim, 

Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  vail  in  ev'ry  limb, 

Stalks  tow'ring  on  ;  the  fwelling  words  muft  rife 

In  juft  proportion  to  the  monfter's  fize. 

If  fome  large  weight  his  huge  arms  ftrive  to  fhove, 

The  verfe  too  labours  ;  the  throng'd  words  fcarce  move. 

When  each  ftiff  clod  beneath  the  pond'rous  plough 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  th'  encumber'd  lines  muft  flow. 

Nor  lefs,  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales, 

Unfurl  their  fhrouds,  and  hoift  the  wide-ftretch'd  fails. 

But  if  the  poem  fufFers  from  delay, 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away, 

And  when  the  viper  iffiies  from  the  brake,  "J 

Be  quick ;  with  flones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack  I. 

His  rifing  creft,  and  drive  the  ferpent  back.  J 

When  night  defcends,  or  ftun'd  by  num'rous  ftrokes, 

And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vaft  ox ; 

The  line  too  finks  with  correfpondent  found, 

Flat  with  the  fteer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 

When  the  wild  waves  fubfide,  and  tempefts  ceafe, 

And  hum  the  roarings  of  the  fea  to  peace  j 

So  oft  we  fee  the  interrupted  drain  *> 

Stop'd  in  the  midft — and  with  the  filent  main  £ 

Paufe  for  a  fpace— at  laft  it  glides  again.  * 

When  Priam  ftrains  his  aged  arms,  to  throw 

His  unavailing  jav'line  at  the  foe ; 

(His  blood  congeal'd,  and  every  nerve  unftrung) 

Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artful  fong  ; 

Like  him,  the  folitary  numbers  flow, 

Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  ftifF  and  flow. 

Not  fo  young  Pyrrbits,  who  with  rapid  force 

Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  his  courfe. 

K  4  The 
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The  raging  youth  on  trembling  Ilion  falls, 

Burfts  her  flrong  gates,  and  {hakes  her  lofty  walls  ; 

Provokes  his  flying  courfer  to  the  fpeed, 

In  full  career  to  charge  the  warlike  fteed  : 

He  piles  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  flain ; 

He  pours,  he  ftorms,  he  thunders  thro'  the  plain.  PITT. 

From  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  feems  to  have  tranf- 
planted  this  flower,  the  growth  of  happier  climates, 
into  a  foil  lefs  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  lefs  favour- 
able to  its  increafe. 

Soft  is  the  drain,  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmoother  numbers  flows  ; 

But  when  loud  billows  lafh  the  founding  fhore, 

The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock's  vaft  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow ; 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  fkims  along  the  main. 

From  thefe  lines,  laboured  with  great  attention, 
and  celebrated  by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  judged  what 
can  be  expected  from  the  moft  diligent  endeavours 
after  this  imagery  of  found.  The  verfe  intended  to 
reprefent  the  whifper  of  the  vernal  breeze,  muft  be 
confefTed  not  much  to  excel  in  foftnefs  and  volubi- 
lity :  and  the  fmooth  ftream  runs  with  a  perpetual 
clafti  of  jarring  confonants.  The  noife  and  turbu- 
lence of  the  torrent,  is,  indeed,  diftinctly  imaged, 
for  it  requires  very  little  fkill  to  make  our  language 
rough  :  but  in  thefe  lines,  which  mention  the  effort 
of  Ajax>  there  is  no  particular  heavinefs,  obftruc- 
tion,  or  delay.  The  fwiftnefs  of  Camilla  is  rather 

contrafted 
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contrafted  than  exemplified ;  why  the  verfe  fhould 
be  lengthened  to  exprefs  fpeed,  will  not  eafily  be  dif- 
covered.  In  the  dactyls  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the 
ancients,  two  fhort  fyllables  were  pronounced  with 
fuch  rapidity,  as  to  be  equal  only  to  one  long ;  they, 
therefore,  naturally  exhibit  the  act  of  paffing  through 
a  long  fpace  in  a  fhort  time.  But  the  Alexandrine, 
by  its  paufe  in  the  midft,  is  a  tardy  and  {lately  mea- 
furej  and  the  word  unbending,  one  of  the  moft  flug- 
gifh  and  flow  which  our  language  affords,  cannot 
much  accelerate  its  motion. 

Thefe  rules  and  thefe  examples  have  taught  our 
prefent  criticks  to  enquire  very  ftudioufly  and  mi- 
nutely into  founds  and  cadences.  It  is,  therefore, 
ufeful  to  examine  with  what  fkill  they  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  what  difcoveries  they  have  made  -,  and  whe- 
ther any  rules  can  be  eftablilhed  which  may  guide  us 
hereafter  in  fuch  refearches. 
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NOME.  93.     TUESDAY,   February  5,  1751. 

— —  Expert ar  quid  concedatur  in  illos 

Quorum  faminia  tegitur  cin'n  atque  Latino. .  J  u  v. 

More  fafely  trutli  to  urge  her  claim  prefumes, 
On  names  now  found  alone  on  books  and  tombs. 

THERE  are  few  books  on  which  more  time 
is  fpent  by  young  ftudents,  than  on  treatifes 
which  deliver  the  characters  of  authors  ;  nor  any 
which  oftener  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader, 
or  fill  his  mind  with  more  opinions  which  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  ftudies  and  the  increafe  of  his  knowledge 
oblige  him  to  refign. 

Baillet  has  introduced  his  collection  of  the  dect- 
flons  of  the  learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  preju- 
dices which  miflead  the  critick,  and  raife  the  paffions 
in  rebellion  againft  the  judgment.  His  catalogue, 
though  large,  is  imperfect;  and  who  can  hope  to 
complete  it  ?  The  beauties  of  writing  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  often  fuch  as  cannot  in  the  prefent  (late 
of  human  knowledge  be  evinced  by  evidence,  or 
drawn  out  into  demonftrations ;  they  are  therefore 
wholly  fubject  to  the  imagination,  and  do  not  force 
their  effects  upon  a  mind  preoccupied  by  unfavour- 
able fentiments,  nor  overcome  the  counter-action  of 
a  falfe  principle  or  of  flubborn  partiality. 

To  convince  any  man  againft  his  will  is  hard, 
but  to  pleafe  him  againft  his  will  is  juftly  pro- 
nounced by  Dryden  to  be  above  the  reach  of  human 

abilities. 
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abilities.  Intereft  and  pafllon  will  hold  out  long 
againft  the  clofeft  fiege  of  diagrams  and  fyllogifms, 
but  they  are  abfolutely  impregnable  to  imagery  and 
fentiment  ;  and  will  for  ever  bid  defiance  to  the 
moft  powerful  ftrains  of  Virgil  or  Homer,  though 
they  may  give  way  in  time  to  the  batteries  of  Euclid 
or  Archimedes. 

In  truiting  therefore  to  the  fentence  of  a  critick, 
we  are  in  danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which 
exalts  writers  too  often  to  the  dignity  of  teaching 
what  they  are  yet  to  learn,  from  that  negligence 
which  fometimes  fteals  upon  the  moft  vigilant  cau- 
tion, and  that  fallibility  to  which  the  condition  of  na- 
ture has  fubjected  every  human  underftandingj  but 
from  a  thoufand  extrinfick  and  accidental  caufes,  from 
every  thing  which  can  excite  kindnefs  or  malevo- 
lence, veneration  or  contempt. 

Many  of  thofe  who  have  determined  with  great 
boldnefs  upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  merit, 
may  be  juftly  fufpecled  of  having  pafled  fentence, 
as  Seneca  remarks  of  Claudius, 

Una  tantum  parte  audita^ 
Stfe  et 


without  much  knowledge  of  the  caufe  before  them  : 
for  it  will  not  eafily  be  imagined  of  Langbane,  Bor- 
richitus,  or  Rapin,  that  they  had  very  accurately  pe- 
rufed  all  the  books  which  they  praife  or  cenfure  ;  or 
that,  even  if  nature  and.  learning  had  qualified  them 
for  judges,  they  could  read  for  ever  with  the  atten- 
tion neceflary  to  juft  criticifm.  Such  performances, 
however,  are  not  wholly  without  their  ufe  -,  for  they 
are  commonly  juft  echoes  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and 

tranfmit 
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tranfmit  the  general  fuffrage  of  mankind  when  they 
have  no  particular  motives  to  fupprefs  it. 

Criticks,  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  are  very  fre- 
quently mifled  by  intereft.  The  bigotry  with  which 
editors  regard  the  authors  whom  they  illuftrate  or 
correct,  has  been  generally  remarked.  Dryden  was 
known  to  have  written  moft  of  his  critical  diflerta- 
tions  only  to  recommend  the  work  upon  which  he 
then  happened  to  be  employed ;  and  Addijon  is  fuf- 
pefted  to  have  denied  the  expediency  of  poetical  juf- 
tice,  becaufe  his  own  Cato  was  condemned  to  perifh 
in  a  good  caufe. 

There  are  prejudices  which  authors,  not  otherwife 
weak  or  corrupt,  have  indulged  without  fcruple ; 
and  perhaps  fome  of  them  are  fo  complicated  with 
our  natural  affections,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  difin- 
tangled  from  the  heart.  Scarce  any  can  hear  with  im- 
partiality a  comparifon  between  the  writers  of  his 
own  and  another  country;  and  though  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  charged  equally  on  all  nations,  that  they  are 
blinded  with  this  literary  patriotifm,  yet  there  are 
none  that  do  not  look  upon  their  authors  with  the 
fondnefs  of  affinity,  and  efteem  them  as  well  for  the 
place  of  their  birth,  as  for  their  knowledge  or  their 
wit.  There  is,  therefore,  feldom  much  refpect  due  to 
comparative  criticifm,  when  the  competitors  are  of 
different  countries,  unlefs  the  judge  is  of  a  nation 
equally  indifferent  to  both.  The  Italians  could  not 
for  a  long  time  believe,  that  there  was  any  learning 
beyond  the  mountains ;  and  the  French  feem  gene- 
rally perfuaded,  that  there  are  no  wits  or  reafoners 
equal  to  their  own.  I  can  fcarcely  conceive  that  if 
Scaliger  had  not  confidered  himfelf  as  allied  to  Vir- 
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gil,  by  being  born  in  the  fame  country,  he  would 
have  found  his  works  fo  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Homer,  or  have  thought  the  controverfy  worthy  of  fo 
much  zeal,  vehemence,  and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  one,  by 
which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  difhonour 
to  be  fometimes  mifguided.  Criticifm  has  fo  often 
given  occafion  to  the  envious  and  ill-natured  of  gra- 
tifying their  malignity,  that  fome  have  thought  it 
necefiary  to  recommend  the  virtue  of  candour  with- 
out reftriftion,  and  to  preclude  all  future  liberty  of 
cenfure.  Writers  pofiefled  with  this  opinion  are 
continually  enforcing  civility  and  decency,  recom- 
mending to  criticks  the  proper  diffidence  of  them- 
felves,  and  inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  cele- 
brated names. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  thefe  profefled  enemies 
of  arrogance  and  feverity  have  much  more  benevo- 
lence or  modefty  than  the  reft  of  mankind;  or  that 
they  feel  in  their  own  hearts,  any  other  intention 
than  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  their  foftnefs  and 
delicacy.  Some  are  modeft  becaufe  they  are  timo- 
rous, and  fome  are  lavifh  of  praife  becaufe  they  hope 
to  be  repaid. 

There  is  indeed  fome  tendernefs  due  to  living 
writers,  when  they  attack  none  of  thofe  truths  which 
.  are  of  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and 
have  committed  no  other  offence  than  that  of  be- 
traying their  own  ignorance  or  dulnefs.  I  fhould 
think  it  cruelty  to  crufh  an  infect  who  had  provoked 
me  only  by  buzzing  in  my  ear  j  and  would  not  wil- 
lingly interrupt  the  dream  of  harmlefs  ftupidity,  or 
deftroy  the  jeft  which  makes  its  author  laugh.  Yet 

I  am 
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I  am  far  from  thinking  this  tendernefs  univerfally 
necefTary;  for  he  that  writes  may  be  confidered  as 
a  kind  of  general  challenger,  whom  every  one  has 
a  right  to  attack ;  fmce  he  quits  the  common  rank 
of  life,  fteps  forward  beyond  the  lifts,  and  offers  his 
merit  to  the  publick  judgment.  To  commence  au- 
thor is  to  claim  praife,  and  no  man  can  juftly  afpire 
to  honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  difgrace. 

But  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contempo- 
raries, whom  he  that  knows  the  treachery  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  confiders  how  often  we  gratify  our 
own  pride  or  envy  under  the  appearance  of  contend- 
ing for  elegance  and  propriety,  will  find  himfelf  not 
much  inclined  to  difturb;  there  can  furely  be  no  ex- 
emptions pleaded  to  fecure  them  from  criticifm,  who 
can  no  longer  fuffer  by  reproach,  and  of  whom  no- 
thing now  remains  but  their  writings  and  their  names. 
Upon  thefe  authors  the  critick  is  undoubtedly  at  full 
liberty  to  exercife  the  flrideft  feverity,  fince  he  en- 
dangers only  his  own  fame,  and,  like  sEneas  when 
he  drew  his  fword  in  the  infernal  regions,  encoun- 
ters phantoms  which  cannot  be  wounded.  He  may 
indeed  pay  fome  regard  to  eftablifhed  reputation  j 
but  he  can  by  that  fhew  of  reverence  confult  only 
his  own  fecurity,  for  all  other  motives  are  now  at  an 
end. 

The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excellence 
are  more  dangerous,  becaufe  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample is  more  extenfive;  and  the  intereft  of  learn- 
ing requires  that  they  ihould  be  difcovered  and  ftig- 
matized,  before  they  have  the  fan&ion  of  antiquity 
conferred  upon  them,  and  become  precedents  of  in- 
difputable  authority. 

It 
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It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Addijon,  as  one 
of  the  characterifticks  of  a  trife  critick,  that  he  points 
out  beauties  rather  than  faults.  But  it  is  rather  na- 
tural to  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  to  apply 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  writers  who  have 
more  beauties  than  faults  to  be  difplayed:  for  the 
duty  of  criticifm  is  neither  to  depreciate,  nor  dig- 
nify by  partial  reprefentations,  but  to  hold  out  the 
light  of  reafon,  whatever  it  may  difcover;  and  to 
promulgate  the  determinations  of  truth,  whatever 
Ihe  fhall  didate. 


NUMB.  94.     SATURDAY,  February  9,  1751. 

Bonus  atque  fidus 
Judex—per  obftantes  catervas 

Explicuit  fua  viftor  arma .  Ho  R , 

Perpetual  magiftrate  is  he 

Who  keeps  ftrift  juftice  full  in  fight ; 
Who  bids  the  crowd  at  awful  diftance  gaze, 
And  virtue's  arms  vi&orioufly  difplays.  FRANCIS, 

TH  E  refemblance  of  poetick  numbers,  to  the 
fubjecl:  which  they  mention  or  defcribe,  may 
be  confidered  as  general  or  particular;  as  confifting 
in  the  flow  and  ftructure  of  a  whole  paflage  taken 
together,  or  as  comprifed  in  the  found  of  fome  em- 
phatical  and  defcriptive  words,  or  in  the  cadence  and 
harmony  of  fingle  verfes. 

The  general  refemblance  of  the  found  to  the  fenfe 
is  to  be  found  in  every  language  which  admits  of 

poetry, 
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poetry,  in  every  author  vvhofe  force  of  fancy  enables 
him  to  imprefs  images  ftrongly  on  his  own  mind,  and 
whofe  choice  and  variety  of  language  readily  fup- 
ply  him  with  juft  reprefentations.  To  fuch  a  writer 
it  is  natural  to  change  his  meafure  with  his  fubject, 
even  without  any  effort  of  the  underflanding,  or  in- 
tervention of  the  judgment.  To  revolve  jollity  and 
mirth  necefiarily  tunes  the  voice  of  a  poet  to  gay 
and  fprightly  notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  vivacity; 
and  reflection  on  gloomy  fituations  and  difaftrous 
events,,  will  fadden  his  numbers,  as  it  will  cloud  his 
countenance.  But  in  fuch  pafTages  there  is  only 
the  fimilitude  of  pleafure  to  pleafure,  and  of  grief 
to  grief,  without  any  immediate  application  to  par- 
ticular images.  The  fame  flow  of  joyous  verifica- 
tion will  celebrate  the  jollity  of  marriage,  and  the 
exultation  of  triumph :  and  the  fame  languor  of 
melody  will  fuit  the  complaints  of  an  abfent  lover, 
as  of  a  conquered  king. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  occa- 
fions  we  make  the  muftck  which  we  imagine  our- 
felves  to  hear,  that  we  modulate  the  poem  by  our 
own  difpofition,  and  afcribe  to  the  numbers  the  ef- 
fects of  the  fenfe.  We  may  obferve  in  life,  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  deliver  a  pleafing  meffage  in  an  un- 
pleafing  manner,  and  that  we  readily  aflbciate  beauty 
and  deformity  with  thofe  whom  for  any  reafon  we 
love  or  hate.  Yet  it  would  be  top  daring  to  de- 
clare that  all  the  celebrated  adaptations  of  harmony 
are  chimerical;  that  Homer  had  no  extraordinary  at- 
tention to  the  melody  of  his  verfe  when  he  defcribed 
a  nuptial  feftivity; 
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mov  dvx  arv,  •nroAyj  S  vptvavos  ogufii  ; 


Here  facred  pomp,  and  genial  feaft  delight, 

And  folemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite  ; 

Along  the  ftreet  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 

With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed  i 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 

To  the  foft  flute,  and  cittern's  filver  found.       POPE, 

that  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  fuppofed 
Virgil  endeavouring  to  reprefent  by  uncommon 
fweetnefs  of  numbers  the  adventitious  beauty  of 

JEneas  -, 

Os,  humerofque  Deoftmilis  :  namque  ipfe  decoram 
Cxfariem  nato  genitrix,  famenque  juvente    . 
Purpureunty  $2*  latos  oculis  afjldrat  honores  ; 

The  Trojan  chief  appear'd  in  open  fight, 
Auguft  in  vifage,  and  ferenely  bright^ 
His  mother  goddefs,  with  her  hands  divine, 
Had  form'd  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  temples  {hine  ; 
And  giv'n  his  rolling  eyes  a  fparkling  grace, 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  hisface.          DRYDEN. 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the  har- 
mony which  he  mentions  ; 

(  'jjj    :  wl-fih  <;r-:  '  .  -,  •;..  ' 
Fountains  !  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs  !  warbling  tune  his  praife. 

That  Milton  underflood  the  force  of  founds  well 
adjufted,  and  knew  the  compafs  and  variety  of  the 
ancient  meafures,  cannot  be  doubted  j  fince  he  was 
both  a  mufician  and  a  critick;  but  he  feems  to  have 
confidered  thefe  conformities  of  cadence,  as  either 
not  often  attainable  in  our  language,  or  as  petty 

VOL.  V.  L  excel- 
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excellencies  unworthy  of  his  ambition;  for  it  will 
not  be  found  that  he  has  always  affigned  the  fame 
caft  of  numbers  to  the  fame  objects.  He  has  given 
in  two  paflages  very  minute  defcriptions  of  angelick 
beauty  ;  but  though  the  images  are  nearly  the  fame, 
the  numbers  will  be  found  upon  comparifon  very 
different. 

And  now  a  (tripling  cherub  he  appears, 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  fuch  as  in  his  face 
Youth  fmil'd  celeflial,  and  to  ev'ry  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffiis>dy  fo  ivell  hefeigtid  ; 
Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  play'd  :  nvings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  coloured  plume y  fprinkled  with  gold. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  defcription  are  remarkably 
defective  in  harmony,  and  therefore  by  no  means 
correfpondent  with  that  fymmetrical  elegance  and 
eafy  grace  which  they  are  intended  to  exhibit.  The 
failure,  however,  is  fully  compenfated  by  the  re- 
prefentation  of  Raphael,  which  equally  delights  the 
ear  and  imagination. 

A  feraph  wing'd  :  fix  wings  he  wore  to  (hade 
His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  fhoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  bread 
With  regal  ornament :  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  ftarry  zone  his  waift,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs,  with  downy  gold, 
And  colours  dip'd  in  heav'n  :  the  third  his  feet 
ShadowM  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tiri£hir'd  grain  !  like  Maia's  fon  he  flood, 
And  {hook  his  plumes,  that  heav'nly  fragance  fill'd 
The  circuit  wide. 


The 
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The  adumbration  of  particular  and  diftinct  images 
by  an  exaft  and  perceptible  refemblance  of  found, 
is  fometimes  ftudied,  and  fometimes  cafual.  Every 
language  has  many  words  formed  in  imitation  of 
the  noifes  which  they  fignify.  Such  are  Stridor, 
Balo,  and  Beatus,  in  Latin  •,  and  in  Englijh  to  grow/, 
to  buzz,  to  bifs,  and  to  jarr.  Words  of  this  kind 
give  to  a  verfe  the  proper  fimilitude  of  found,  with- 
out much  labour  of  the  writer,  and  fuch  happinefs 
is  therefore  to  be  attributed  rather  to  fortune 
than  fkillj  yet  they  are  fometimes  combined  with 
great  propriety,  and  undeniably  contribute  to  en- 
force the  impreffion  of  the  idea.  We  hear  the  paff- 
ing  arrow  in  this  line  of  Virgil  j 

Et  fugit  horrendum  Jlridens  elapfa  fagitta  ; 

Th'  impetuous  arrow  wizzes  on  the  wing.  POPE. 

and  the  creeking  of  hell- gates,  in  the  defcription  by 
Milton ; 

Open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found 
Th'  infernal  doors  ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harih  thunder. 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  mo- 
derns, and  perhaps  the  ancients,  have  obferved,  feem 
to  be  the  product  of  blind  reverence  acting  upon 
fancy.  Dionyfius  himfelf  tells  us,  that  the  found  of 
Homer's  verfes  fometimes  exhibits  the  idea  of  corpo- 
real bulk :  is  not  this  a  difcovery  nearly  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  blind  man,  who  after  long  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  fcarlet  colour,  found  that  it 
L  2  reprefented 
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reprefented  nothing  fo  much  as  the  clangour  of  a 
trumpet  ?  The  reprefentative  power  of  poetick  har- 
mony confifts  of  found  and  meafure ;  of  the  force 
of  the  fyllables  fmgly  confidered,  and  of  the  time 
in  which  they  are  pronounced.  Sound  can  refemble 
nothing  but  found,  and  time  can  meafure  nothing 
but  motion  and  duration. 

The  criticks,  however,  have  flruck  out  -other 
limilitudes  j  nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  num- 
bers which  credulous  admiration  cannot  difcover  to 
be  eminently  beautiful.  Thus  the  propriety  of  each 
of  thefe  lines  has  been  celebrated  by  writers  whofe 
opinion  the  world  has  reafon  to  regard, 

Vertltitr  interea  ccelum,  &  ruit  oceano  nox. —         • 

Meantime  the  rapid  heav'ns  rowl'd  down  the  light, 

And  on  the  ftiaded  ocean  rufh'd  the  night.  DRYDEN. 

Stermtufy  exanimtfque  tremens  procumbit  kunti  bos. 

Down  drops  the  beaft,  nor  needs  a  fecond  wound ; 
But  fprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  fpurns  the  ground. 

DRYDEN. 

P art ur hint  monies ^  nafcitur  ridiculus  wits. 

The  mountains  labour,  and  a  moufe  is  born. 

ROSCOMMON. 

If  all  thefe  obfervations  are  juft,  there  muft  be  fome 
remarkable  conformity  between  the  fudden  fuccef- 
fion  of  night  to  day,  the  fall  of  an  ox  under  a  blow, 
and  the  birth  of  a  moufe  from  a  mountain  ;  fince 
.we  are  told  of  all  thefe  images,  that  they  are  very 
ftrongly  imprefled  by  the  fame  form  and  termination 
of  the  verfe. 

We 
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We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  en- 
thufiafm,  admit  that  fome  beauties  of  this  kind  may 
be  produced.  A  fudden  flop  at  an  unufual  fyllable 
may  image  the  cefTation  of  action,  or  the  paufe  of 
difcourfe  ;  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  the 
repetitions  of  an  echo  : 

I  fled,  and  cried  out  death  : 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  figh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  refounded  death. 

The  meafure  or  time  in  pronouncing  may  be 
varied  fo  as  very  ftrongly  to  reprefent,  not  only  the 
modes  of  external  motion,  but  the  quick  or  flow 
fucceflion  of  ideas,  and  confequently  the  paffions  of 
the  mind.  This  at  leaft  was  the  power  of  the 
fpondaick  and  dactylick  harmony,  but  our  lan- 
guage can  reach  no  eminent  diverfities  of  found. 
We  can  indeed  fometimes,  by  encumbering  and  re- 
tarding the  line,  fhew  the  difficulty  of  a  progrefs 
made  by  ftrong  efforts  and  with  frequent  interrup- 
tions, or  mark  a  flow  and  heavy  motion.  Thus  Mil- 
ton has  imaged  the  toil  of  Satan  ftruggling  through 
chaos  3 

So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Mov'd  on  :  with  difficulty  and  labour  he— 

thus  he  has  defcribed  the  leviathans  or  whales; 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  fuch  reprefent- 
ations,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  volubility  and  le- 
vity of  thefe  lines,  which  exprefs  an  action  tardy  and 

reluctant. 

L  3  Defcent 
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Defcent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverfe.     Who  but  felt  of  late, 
When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
Infulting,  and  purfu'd  us  through  the  deep, 
With  what  confufion  and  laborious  flight 
We  funk  thus  low  ?  Th'  afcent  is  eafy  then. 

In  another  place,  he  defcribes  the  gentle  glide  of 
ebbing  waters  in  a  line  remarkably  rough  and  halt- 
ing i 

Tripping  ebb  ;  that  flole 

With  foft  foot  tow'rds  the  deep  who  now  had  flopp'd 
His  fluices. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  the  found 
fhould  always  afiift  the  meaning,  but  it  ought  never 
to  counteract  it  j  and  therefore  Milton  has  here 
certainly  committed  a  fault  like  that  of  the  player, 
who  looked  on  the  earth  when  he  implored  the  hea- 
vens, and  to  the  heavens  when  he  addreffed  the  earth. 

Thofe  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton  an 
afiemblage  of  all  the  excellencies  which  have  ennobled 
all  other  poets,  will  perhaps  be  offended  that  I  do 
not  celebrate  his  verification  in  higher  terms  j  for 
there  are  readers  who  difcover  that  in  this  paflage, 

So  flretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 

a  long  form  is  defcribed  in  a  long  line ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in  a  flow 
line,  to  which  it  has  only  the  refemblance  of  time 
to  fpace,  of  an  hour  to  a  maypole. 

The  fame  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform  won- 
ders upon  the  defcription  of  the  ark  : 

Then  from  the  mountains  hewing  timber  tall, 
Began  to  build  a  veflel  of  huge  bulk  j 
Meafur'd  by  cubit,  length,  breadth,  and  height. 

In 
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In  thefe  lines  the  poet  apparently  defigns  to  fix  the 
attention  upon  bulk ;  but  this  is  effected  by  the  enu- 
meration, not  by  the  meafure  ;  for  what  analogy  can 
there  be  between  modulations  of  found,  and  corpo- 
real dimenfions  ? 

Miltcn  indeed  feems  only  to  have  regarded  this 
fpecies  of  embellishment  fo  far  as  not  to  reject  ic 
when  it  came  unfought  j  which  would  often  happen 
to  a  mind  fo  vigorous,  employed  upon  a  fubject  fo 
various  and  extenfive.  He  had,  indeed,  a  greater 
and  a  nobler  work  to  perform  j  a  fingle  fentiment  of 
moral  or  religious  truth,  a  fingle  image  of  life  or 
nature,  would  have  been  cheaply  loft  for  a  thoufand 
echoes  of  the  cadence  to  the  fenfe ;  and  he  who  had 
undertaken  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  might 
have  been  accufed  of  neglecting  his  caufe,  had  he 
lavifhed  much  of  his  attention  upon  fyllables  and 
founds. 


L4 
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NUMB.  95.      TUESDAY,  February  12,  1751* 

Parcm  Deorum  cultor,  &  infrequenr, 
Infanientis  dum  fapienti<£ 

Confultus  erro  ;  nunc  retrorfum 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cur/us 
Cogor  relidos.  HOR. 

A  fugitive  from  heav'n  and  prayer, 
I  mock'd  at  all  religious  fear, 

Deep  fcienc'd  in  the  mazy  lore 
Of  mad  philofophy  ;  but  now 
Hoift  fail,  and  back  by  voyage  plow 

To  that  bleft  harbour,  which  I  left  before.     FRANCIS, 


fo   the   RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

THERE  are  many  difeafes  both  of  the  body 
and  mind,  which  it  is  far  eafier  to  prevent  than 
to  cure,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  me  em- 
ployed in  an  office  not  ufelefs  either  to  learning  or  vir- 
tue, if  I  defcribe  the  fymptoms  of  an  intellectual  ma- 
lady, which,  though  at  firft  it  feizes  only  the  pafiions, 
will,  if  not  fpeedily  remedied,  infect  the  reafon,  and, 
from  blafting  the  bloffoms  of  knowledge,  proceed  in 
time  to  canker  the  root. 

I  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  difcord.  My  parents 
were  of  unfuitable  ages,  contrary  tempers,  and  dif- 
ferent religions,  and  therefore  employed  the  fpirit 
and  acutenefs  which  nature  had  very  liberally  be- 
ftowed  upon  both,  in  hourly  difputes,  and  incefiant 

contri- 
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contrivances  to  detect  each  other  in  the  wrong;  fo 
that  from  the  firft  exertions  of  reafons  I  was  bred  a 
difputant,  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  domeftick  fo- 
phiftry,  initiated  in  a  thoufand  low  flratagems,  nimble 
Ihifts,  and  fly  concealments ;  verfed  in  all  the  turns 
of  altercation,  and  acquainted  with  the  whole  difci- 
pline  of  fending  and  proving. 

It  was  neceffarily  my  care  to  preferve  the  kind- 
nefs  of  both  the  controvertifts,  and  therefore  I  had 
very  early  formed  the  habit  of  fufpending  my  judg- 
ment, of  hearing  arguments  with  indifference,  in- 
clining as  occafion  required  to  either  fide,  and  of 
holding  myfelf  undetermined  between  them  till  I 
knew  for  what  opinion  I  might  conveniently  de- 
clare. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  acquired  very  early  the  fkill  of  dif- 
putation ;  and,  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in 
which  we  believe  ourfelves  to  excel,  I  did  not  let 
my  abilities  lie  ufelefs,  nor  fuffer  my  dexterity  to 
be  loft  for  want  of  practice.  I  engaged  in  perpetual 
wrangles  with  my  fchool-fellows,  and  was  never  to 
be  convinced  or  reprefled  byySny  other  arguments 
than  blows,  by  which  my  antagonifts  commonly 
determined  the  controverfy,  as  I  was,  like  the  Ro- 
man orator,  much  more  eminent  for  eloquence  than 


courage. 


At  the  univerfity  I  found  my  predominant  ambi- 
tion completely  gratified  by  the  ftudy  of  logick.  I 
imprefled  upon  my  memory  a  thoufand  axioms,  and 
ten  thoufand  diftinctions,  pradifed  every  form  of 
fyllogifm,  paffed  all  my  days  in  the  fchools  of  dif- 
putation,  and  flept  every  night  with  Smiglecius  on 
my  pillow. 

You 
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You  will  not  doubt  but  fuch  a  genius  was  foon 
raifcd  to  eminence  by  fuch  application :  I  was  cele- 
brated in  my  third  year  for  the  mod  artful  opponent 
that  the  univerfity  could  boaft,  and  became  the  ter- 
ror and  envy  of  all  the  candidates  for  philoibphical 
reputation. 

My  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purchafed  but  at  the 
price  of  all  my  time  and  all  my  ftudies.  I  never 
fpoke  but  to  contradict,  nor  declaimed  but  in  de- 
fence of  a  pofuion  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
falfe,  and  therefore  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  falfe  reprefentation, 
and  ftrengthened  with  all  the  art  of  fallacious 
fubtilty. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  wifh  than  to  fee  his 
fon  richer  than  himfelf,  eafily  concluded  that  I  fhould 
diftinguifh  myfelf  among  the  profeflbrs  of  the  law  j 
and  therefore,  when  I  had  taken  my  firit  degree, 
difpatched  me  to  the  'Temple  with  a  paternal  ad- 
monition, that  I  fhould  never  fuffer  myfelf  to  feel 
fhame,  for  nothing  but  modefty  could  retard  my 
fortune. 

Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  heady  as  I  was,  I  had 
not  yet  loft  my  reverence  for  virtue,  and  therefore 
could  not  receive  fuch  dictates  without  horror ;  but 
however  was  pleafed  with  his  determination  of  my 
courfe  of  life,  becaufe  he  placed  me  in  the  way  that 
leads  fooneft  from  the  prefcribed  walks  of  difcipline 
and  education,  to  the  open  fields  of  liberty  and 
choice. 

I  was  now  in  the  place  where  every  one  catches 
the  contagion  of  vanity,  and  foon  began  to  diftin- 
guifh myfelf  by  fophifms  and  paradoxes.  I  declared 

war 
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war  againft  all  received  opinions  and  eftablifhed  rules, 
and  levelled  my  batteries  particularly  againft  thofe 
univerfal  principles  which  had  flood  unfhaken  in  all 
the  viciflitudes  of  literature,  and  are  confidered  as  the 
inviolable  temples  of  truth,  or  the  impregnable  bul- 
warks of  fcience. 

1  applied  myfelf  chiefly  to  thofe  parts  of  learning 
which  have  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and  perplexity, 
and  could  readily  produce  all  the  arguments  relating 
to  matter  and  motion,  time  and  fpace,  identity  and 
infinity. 

I  was  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  maintain, 
the  fyftem  of  Newton  or  Defcartes^  and  favoured  oc- 
cafionally  the  hypothefis  of  Ptolemy,  or  that  of  Coper- 
nicus. I  fometimes  exalted  vegetables  to  fenfe,  and 
fometimes  degraded  animals  to  mechanifm. 

Nor  was  I  lefs  inclined  to  weaken  the  credit  of 
hiftory,  or  perplex  the  doctrines  of  polity.  I  was 
always  of  the  party  which  I  heard  the  company  con- 
demn. 

Among  the  zealots  of  liberty  Leould  harangue  with 
great  copioufnefs  upon  the  advantages  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, the  fecrecy  of  its  counfels,  and  the  expedi- 
tion of  its  meafures  j  and  often  celebrated  the  blefT- 
ings  produced  by  the  extinction  of  parties,  and  pre- 
clufion  of  debates. 

Among  the  aflertors  of  regal  authority,  I  never 
failed  to  declaim  with  republican  warmth  upon  the 
original  charter  of  univerfal  liberty,  the  corruption 
of  courts,  and  the  folly  of  voluntary  fubmiflion  to 
thofe  whom  nature  has  levelled  with  ourfelves. 

I  knew 
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I  knew  the  defers  of  every  fcheme  of  government, 
and  the  inconveniencies  of  every  law.  I  fometimes 
ihewed  how  much  the  condition  of  mankind  would 
be  improved,  by  breaking  the  world  into  petty  fove- 
,  reignties,  and  fometimes  difplayed  the  felicity  and 
peace  which  univerfal  monarchy  would  diffufe  over 
the  earth. 

To  every  acknowledged  fact  I  found  innumerable 
objections;  for  it  was  my  rule,  to  judge  of  hiftory 
only  by  abftracted  probability,  and  therefore  I 
made  no  fcruple  of  bidding  defiance  to  teftimony. 
I  have  more  than  once  queftioned  the  exiftence  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  having  demonftrated  the 
folly  of  erecting  edifices  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypf, 
1  frequently  hinted  my  fufpicion  that  the  world  had 
been  long  deceived,  and  that  they  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  narratives  of  travellers. 

It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  I  have  confined 
my  fcepticifm  to  hiflorical  controverfies,  and  phi- 
lofophical  difquifitions ;  but  having  now  violated 
my  reafon,  and  accuftomed  myfelf  to  enquire  not 
after  proofs,  but  objections,  I  had  perplexed  truth 
•with  falfehood  till  my  ideas  were  confufed,  my 
judgment  embarrafTed,  and  my  intellects  diftorted. 
The  habit  of  confidering  every  propofition  as  alike 
uncertain,  left  me  no  teft  by  which  any  tenet  could 
be  tried;  every  opinion  prefented  both  fides  with 
equal  evidence,  and  my  fallacies  began  to  operate 
upon  my  own  mind  in  more  important  enquiries. 
It  was  at  laft  the  fport  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the 
obligations  of  moral  duty,  and  efface  the  diftinctions 
of  good  and  evil,  till  I  had  deadened  the  fenfe  of 

convic- 
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conviction,  and  abandoned  my  heart  to  the  fluftua- 
tions  of  uncertainty,  without  anchor  and  without 
compafs,  without  fatisfaction  of  curiofity,  or  peace 
of  confcience,  without  principles  of  reafon,  or  mo- 
tives of  action. 

Such  is  the  hazard  of  reprefiing  the  firft  percep- 
tions of  truth,  of  fpreading  for  diverfion  the  fnares 
of  fophiftry,  and  engaging  reafon  againft  its  own  de- 
terminations. 

The  difproportions  of  abfurdity  grow  lefs  and  lefs 
vifible,  as  we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  to  the  defor- 
mity of  a  miftrefs ;  and  falfehood,  by  long  ufe,  is 
aflimilated  to  the  mind,  as  poifon  to  the  body. 

I  had  foon  the  mortification  of  feeing  my  con- 
verfation  courted  only  by  the  ignorant  or  wicked, 
by  either  boys  who  were  enchanted  by  novelty,  or 
wretches,  who  having  long  difobeyed  virtue  and  rea- 
fon, were  now  defirous  of  my  afllilance  to  dethrone 
them. 

Thus  alarmed,  I  fhuddered  at  my  own  corrup- 
tion, and  that  pride  by  which  L^-had  been  feduced, 
contributed  to  reclaim  me.  i  was  weary  of  con- 
tinual irrefolution,  and  a  perpetual  equipoife  of  the 
mind ;  and  afhamed  of  being  the  favourite  of  thole 
who  were  fcorned  and  fhunned  by  the  reft  of  man?- 
kind. 

I  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  difpute, 
prefcribed  a   new   regimen    to    my   underflanding, 
and  refolved,  inftead  of  rejecting  all  eflablifhed  opi- 
nions which  I  could  not  prove,  to  tolerate  though 
not  adopt  all  which  I  could  not  confute.     I  forbore 
to  heat  my  imagination  with  needlefs  controversies, 
to  difcufs  queftions  confefTedly   uncertain,   and  re- 
frained 
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Trained  fteadily  from   gratifying  my  vanity   by  the 
fupport  of  falfehood. 

By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  from  my 
argumental  delirium,  and  find  myfelf  in  the  ftate  of 
one  awakened  from  the  confufion  and  tumult  of  a  fe- 
verifh  dream.  I  rejoice  in  the  new  pofTeffion  of  evi- 
dence and  reality,  and  ftep  on  from  truth  to  truth 
with  confidence  and  quiet. 

I  am,  S  I  R,  &c. 

PERT  IN  AX. 


NUMB.  96.     SATURDAY,  February  16,  1751. 

Quodfi  Platonis  mufa  perfonat  <verum, 

Quod quifque  dlfcit,  immemorrecord.atu.r~  BOETIUS. 

Truth  in  Platonick  ornaments  bedeck'd, 
Inforc'd  we  love,  unheeding  recolleft. 

IT    is   reported   of  the  Perfians,    by    an   ancient 
writer,  that  the  fum  of  their  education  confifted 
in  teaching  youth  to  ride>  to  Jboot  with  the  bow,  and 
tojpeak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horfe  were  eafily  mattered,  but 
it  would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  informed 
by  what  arts  veracity  was  cultivated,  and  by  what 
prefervatives  a  Per/tan  mind  was  fecured  againft  the 
temptations  to  falfehood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  corruption  of 
mankind,  many  incitements  to  forfake  truth  j  the 

need 
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need  of  palliating  our  own  faults,  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  impofmg  on  the  ignorance  or  credulity  of 
others,  fo  frequently  occur;  fo  many  immediate 
evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  fo  many  prefent  grati- 
fications obtained,  by  craft  and  delufion,  that  very 
few  of  thofe  who  are  much  entangled  in  life,  have 
fpirit  and  conftancy  fufficient  to  fupport  them  in  the 
fteady  practice  of  open  veracity. 

In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  fpeak 
truth,  it  is  neceflary  that  all  likewjfe  fhould  learn  to 
hear  it;  for  no  fpecies  of  falfehood  is  more  fre- 
quent than  flattery,  to  which  the  coward  is  betrayed 
by  fear,  the  dependant  by  intereft,  and  the  friend 
by  tendernefs :  Thofe  who  are  neither  fcrvile  nor 
timorous,  are  yet  defirous  to  beftow  pleafure ;  and 
while  unjuft  demands  of  praife  continue  to  be  made, 
there  will  always  be  fome  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kind- 
nefs,  will  difpofe  to  pay  them. 

The  guilt  of  falfehood  is  very  widely  extended, 
and  many  whom  their  confcience  can  fcarcely  charge 
with  {looping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the  morals  of 
others  by  their  vanity,  and  patronized  the  vice 
which  they  believe  themielves  to  abhor. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own 
fake;  it  is  generally  unpleafing  becaufe  contrary  to 
our  wifhes  and  oppofite  to  our  practice;  and  as  our 
attention  naturally  follows  our  intereft,  we  hear  un- 
willingly what  we  are  afraid  to  know,  and  foon  for- 
get what  we  have  no  inclination  to  imprefs  upon  our 
memories. 

For  this  reafon  many  arts  of  inftruction  have  been 
invented,  by  which  the  reluctance  againft  truth  may 
be  overcome;  and  as  phyfick  is  given  to  children  in 
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confections,  precepts  have  been  hidden  under  a  thou- 
fand  appearances,  that  mankind  may  be  bribed  by 
pleafure  to  efcape  deft  ruction. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  TRUTH 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  FALSEHOOD 
from  below.  TRUTH  was  the  daughter  of  JUPITER 
and  WISDOM  ;  FALSEHOOD  was  the  progeny  of 
FOLLY  impregnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced 
with  equal  confidence  to  feize  the  dominion  of  the 
new  creation,  and  as  their  enmity  and  their  force 
were  well  known  to  the  celeftials,  all  the  eyes  of  hea- 
ven were  turned  upon  the  conteft. 

TRUTH  feemed  confcious  of  fuperior  power  and 
jufter  claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and 
majeftick,  unaffifted  and  alone  j  REASON  indeed  al- 
ways attended  her,  but  appeared  her  follower,  ra- 
ther than  companion.  Her  march  was  flow  and 
ilately,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  progreffive, 
and  when  once  fhe  had  grounded  her  foot,  neither 
gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to  retire. 

FALSEHOOD  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien 
and  attitudes  of  TRUTH,  and  was  very  fuccefsftlKm 
the  arts  of  mimickry.  She  was  furrounded,  ani- 
mated, and  fupported  by  innumerable  legions  of  ap- 
petites and  paffions,  but  like  other  feeble  com- 
manders, was  obliged  often  to  receive  law  from  her 
allies.  Her  motions  were  fudclen,  irregular,  and 
violent;  for  fne  had  no  fteadinefs  nor  conftancy. 
She  often  gained  conquefts  by  hafty  incurfions,  which 
Ihe  never  hoped  to  keep  by  her  own  flrength,  but 
maintained  by  the  help  of  the  paffions,  whom  fhe 
generally  found  refolute  and  faithful. 


It 
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It  fometimes  happened  that  the  antagonifts  met 
in  full  oppofition.  In  thefe  encounters,  FALSEHOOD 
always  inverted  her  head  with  clouds,  and  command- 
ed FRAUD  to  place  ambufhes  about  her.  In  her  left 
hand  flie  bore  the  fhield  of  IMPUDENCE,  and  the 
quiver  of  SOPHISTRY  rattled  on  her  fhoulder.  All 
the  paflions  attended  at  her  call  j  VANITY  clapped 
her  wings  before,  and  OBSTINACY  fupported  her  be- 
hind. Thus  guarded  and  afiifted,  fhe  fometimes  ad- 
vanced againft  TRUTH,  and  fometimes  waited  the 
attack  ;  but  always  endeavoured  to  fkirmifh  at  a 
diflance,  perpetually  fhifted  her  ground,  and  let  fly 
her  arrows  in  different  directions ;  for  fhe  certainly 
found  that  her  ftrength  failed,  whenever  the  eye  of 
TRUTH  darted  full  upon  her. 

TRUTH  had  the  awful  afpecl:  though  not  the 
thunder  of  her  father,  and  when  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  conteft  brought  them  near  to  one  an- 
other, FALSEHOOD  let  the  arms  of  SOPHISTRY  fall 
from  her  grafp,  and  holding  up  the  Ihield  of  IMPU- 
DENCE with  both  her  hands,  fheltered  herfelf  amongft 
the  paffions. 

TRUTH,  though  fhe  was  often  wounded,  always 
recovered  in  a  fhort  time  j  but  it  was  common 
for  the  flighteft  hurt,  received  by  FALSEHOOD,  to 
fpread  its  malignity  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
to  burft  open  again  when  it  feemed  to  have  been 
cured. 

FALSEHOOD,  in  a  fhort  time,  found  by  experience 
that  her  fuperiority  confided  only  in  the  celerity  of 
her  courfe,  and  the  changes  of  her  pofture.  She 
therefore  ordered  SUSPICION  to  beat  the  ground  be- 
fore her,  and  avoided  with  great  care  to  crofs  the 
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way  of  TRUTH,  who,  as  fhe  never  varied  her  point, 
but  moved  conftantly  upon  the  fame  line,  was  ea- 
fily  efcaped  by  the  oblique  and  defultory  move- 
ments, the  quick  retreats  and  active  doubles  which 
FALSEHOOD  always  pradftifed,  when  the  enemy  began 
to  raife  terror  by  her  approach. 

By  this  procedure  FALSEHOOD  every  hour  en- 
croached upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire 
through  all  climes  and  regions.  \V  herever  fhe  car- 
ried her  victories  fhe  left  the  PASSIONS  in  full  au- 
thority behind  her ;  who  were  fo  well  pleafed  with 
command,  that  they  held  out  with  great  obflinacy 
when  TRUTH  came  to  feize  their  pofts,  and  never 
failed  to  retard  her  progrefs,  though  they  could  not 
always  flop  it :  They  yielded  at  laft  with  great  re- 
luctance, frequent  rallies,  and  fullen  fubmiffion ;  and 
always  inclined  to  revolt  when  TRUTH  ceafed  to  awe 
them  by  her  immediate  prefence. 

TRUTH,  who,  when  foe  firft  defcended  from  the 
heavenly  palaces,  expected  to  have  been  received  by 
univerfal  acclamation,  cherifhed  with  kindnefs,  heard 
with  obedience,  and  invited  to  fpread  her  influence 
from  province  to  province,  now  found,  that  where- 
ever  fhe  came,  fhe  mud  force  her  pafiage.  Every 
intellect  was  precluded  by  PREJUDICE,  and  every 
heart  preoccupied  by  PASSION.  She  indeed  ad- 
vanced, but  fhe  advanced  (lowly ;  and  often  loft 
the  conquefls  which  fhe  left  behind  her,  by  fudden 
infurreclions  of  the  appetites,  that  fhook  off  their  al- 
legiance, and  ranged  themfelves  again  under  the 
banner  of  her  enemy. 

TRUTH,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
ftruggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable  ;  yet  fhe 
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was  provoked  to  fee  herfelf  thus  baffled  and  impeded 
by  an  enemy,  whom  Hie  looked  on  with  contempt, 
and  who  had  no  advantage  but  fuch  as  (he  owed  to 
inconftancy,  weaknefs,  and  artifice.  She  therefore, 
in  the  anger  of  difappointment,  called  upon  her  fa- 
ther JUPITER  to  re-eftablifh  her  in  the  fkies,  and  leave 
mankind  to  the  diforder  and  mifery  which  they  de- 
ferved,  by  fubmitting  willingly  to  the  ufurpation  of 
FALSEHOOD. 

JUPITER  compaflionated  the  world  too  much  to 
grant  her  requeft,  yet  was  willing  to  eafe  her  labours, 
and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  commanded  her  to 
confult  the  mufes  by  what  methods  fhe  might  ob- 
tain an  eafier  reception,  and  reign  without  the  toil  of 
incefTant  war.  It  was  then  difcovered,  that  fhe  ob- 
ftructed  her  own  progrefs  by  the  feverity  of  her  afpect, 
and  the  folemnity  of  her  dictates  j  and  that  men 
would  never  willingly  admit  her,  till  they  ceafed  to 
fear  her,  fince  by  giving  themfelves  up  to  FALSE- 
HOOD, they  feldom  made  any  facrifice  of  their  eafe  or 
pleafure,  becaufe  fhe  took  the  fhape  that  was  mofl  en- 
gaging, and  always  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  drefled  and 
painted  by  DESIRE.  The  mufes  wove,  in  the  loom 
of  Pallas,  a  loofe  and  changeable  robe,  like  that  in 
which  FALSEHOOD  captivated  her  admirers ;  with 
this  they  inverted  TRUTH,  and  named  her  FICTION. 
She  now  went  out  again  to  conquer  with  more  fuc- 
cefs  j  for  when  fhe  demanded  entrance  of  the  PAS- 
SIONS, they  often  miftook  her  for  FALSEHOOD,  and 
delivered  up  their  charge :  but  when  fhe  had  once 
taken  pofTeflion,  fhe  was  foon  difrobed  by  REASON, 
and  fhone  out,  in  her  original  form,  with  native  ef- 
fulgence and  refiftlefs  dignity. 

M  a 
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Fezcunda  eulpte  fecula  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  $5"  genus,   &  domos, 
Hocfonte  deri'vata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  ftuxit.  Ho  R . 

Fruitful  of  crimes,  this  age  firft  ftain'd 

Their  haplefs  offspring,  and  profan'd 

The  nuptial  bed ;  from  whence  the  woes, 

Which  various  and  unnumber'd  rofe 

From  this  polluted  fountain  head, 

O'er  Rome  and  o'er  the  nations  fpread.  FRANCIS. 

TH  E  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day's  entertain- 
ment to  an  author  from  whom  the  age  has  re- 
ceived greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  paffions  to 
move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 

fo    tbe    RAMBLER.  _^ 

SIR, 

VT7HEN  the  SPECTATOR  was  firft  publifhed  in 
fingle  papers,  it  gave  me  fo  much  pleafure, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  favourite  amufements  of  my  age 
to  recollect  it  j  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  foibles  of 
thofe  times,  as  defcribed  in  that  ufeful  work,  and 
compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reigning  among 
us,  I  cannot  but  wifh  that  you  would  oftener  take 
cognizance  of  the  manners  of  the  better  half  of  the 
human  fpecies,  that  if  your  precepts  and  obfervations 
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be  carried  down  to  pofterity,  the  SPECTATORS  may 
fhew  to  the  riling  generation  what  were  the  fafhion- 
able  follies  of  their  grandmothers,  the  RAMBLER  of 
their  mothers,  and  that  from  both  they  may  draw  in- 
ftruftion  and  warning. 

When  I  read  thofe  SPECTATORS  which  took  no- 
tice of  the  mifbehaviour  of  young  women  at  church, 
by  which  they  vainly  hope  to  attract  admirers,  I  ufed 
to  pronounce  fuch  forward  young  women  SEEKERS, 
in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  by  a  mark  of  infamy  from 
thofe  who  had  patience  and  decency  to  flay  till  they 
were  fought. 

But  I  have  lived  to  fee  fuch  a  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing  to  com- 
pound with  them  for  that  name,  although  I  then 
thought  it  difgraceful  enough,  if  they  would  deferve 
no  worfe  j  fince  now  they  are  too  generally  given  up 
to  negligence  of  domeftick  bufmefs,  to  idle  amufe- 
ments,  and  to  wicked  rackets,  without  any  fettled 
view  at  all  but  of  fquandering  time. 

In  the  time  of  the  SPECTATOR,  excepting  fome- 
times  an  appearance  in  the  ring,  fometimes  at  a  good 
and  chofen  play,  fometimes  on  a  vifit  at  the  houfe  of 
a  grave  relation,  the  young  ladies  contented  them- 
felves  to  be  found  employed  in  domeflic  duties  j  for 
then  routes,  drums,  balls,  aflemblies,  and  fuch  like 
markets  for  women,  were  not  known. 

Modefty  and  diffidence,  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs, 
were  looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtues  and  cha- 
radleriftic  graces  of  the  fex.  And  if  a  forward  fpirit 
pufhed  itfelf  into  notice,  it  was  expofed  in  print  as  it 
deferved. 

M  3  The 
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The  churches  were  almoft  the  only  places  where 
fingle  women  were  to  be  feen  by  ftrangers.  Men 
went  thither  expecting  to  fee  them,  and  perhaps  too 
much  for  that  only  purpofe. 

But  fome  good  often  refulted,  however  improper 
might  be  their  motives.  Both  fexes  were  in  the  way 
of  their  duty.  The  man  muft  be  abandoned  indeed, 
who  loves  not  goodnefs  in  another  ;  nor  were  the 
young  fellows  of  that  age  fo  wholly  loft  to  a  fenfe  of 
right,  as  pride  and  conceit  has  fince  made  them  af- 
fect to  be.  When  therefore  they  faw  a  fair-one, 
whofe  decent  behaviour  and  cheerful  piety  fhewed 
her  earned  in  her  firft  duties,  they  had  the  lefs  doubt, 
judging  politically  only,  that  (he  would  have  a  con- 
fcientious  regard  to  her  fecond. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  feen  watched  for,  the 
rifing  of  a  kneeling  beauty  j  and  what  additional 
charms  has  devotion  given  to  her  recommunicated 
features  ? 

The  men  were  often  the  better  for  what  they  heard. 
Even  a  Saul  was  once  found  prophefying  among  the 
prophets  whom  he  had  fet  out  to  deftroy.  To  a  man 
thus  put  into  good  humour  by  a  pleafing  object,  re- 
ligion itfelf  looked  more  amiable.  The  MEN  SEEKERS 
of  the  SPECTATOR'S  time  loved  the  holy  place  for  the 
object's  fake,  and  loved  the  object  for  her  fuitable  be- 
haviour in  it. 

Reverence  mingled  with  their  love,  and  they 
thought  that  a  young  lady  of  fuch  good  principles 
muft  be  addrefled  only  by  the  man  who  at  leaft  made 
a  fhew  of  good  principles,  whether  his  heart  was  yet 
quite  right  or  not. 

2  Nor 
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Nor  did  the  young  lady's  behaviour,  at  any  time 
of  the  fervice,  leflen  this  reverence.  Her  eyes  were 
her  own,  her  ears  the  preacher's.  Women  are  al- 
ways moft  obferved  when  they  feem  themfelves  leaft 
to  obferve,  or  to  lay  out  for  obfervation.  The  eye 
of  a  refpedlful  lover  loves  rather  to  receive  confidence 
from  the  withdrawn  eye  of  the  fair- one,  than  to  find 
itfelf  obliged  to  retreat. 

When  a  young  gentleman's  affection  was  thus 
laudably  engaged,  he  purfued  its  natural  dictates  •, 
keeping  then  was  a  rare,  at  leaft  a  fecret  and  fcan- 
dalous  vice,  and  a  wife  was  the  fummit  of  his 
wifhes.  Rejection  was  now  dreaded,  and  pre-en- 
gagement  apprehended.  A  woman  whom  he  loved, 
he  was  ready  to  think  muft  be  admired  by  all  the 
world.  His  fears,  his  uncertainties,  increafcd  his 
love. 

Every  enquiry  he  made  into  the  lady's  domeftick 
excellence,  which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  chofen, 
will  furely  not  be  neglected,  confirmed  him  in  his 
choice.  He  opens  his  heart  to  a  common  friend,  and 
honeftly  difcovers  the  ftate  of  his  fortune.  His  friend 
applies  to  thofe  of  the  young  lady,  whofe  parents, 
if  they  approve  his  propofals,  difclofe  them  to  their 
daughter. 

She  perhaps  is  not  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  the  paf- 
fion  of  the  young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his  aflidui- 
ties,  his  conftant  attendance  at  a  church,  whither,  till 
of  late,  he  ufed  feldom  to  come,  and  a  thoufand  little 
obfervances  that  he  paid  her,  had  very  probably  firft 
forced  her  to  regard,  and  then  inclined  her  to  favour 
him. 

M  4  That 
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That  a  young  lady  fhould  be  in  love,  and  the  love 
of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  an  heterodoxy 
which  prudence,  and  even  policy,  muft  not  allow. 
But  thus  applied  to,  fhe  is  all  refignation  to  her  pa- 
rents. Charming'refignation,  which  inclination  op- 
pofes  not. 

Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  duty  j  friends 
meet  j  points  are  adjufted ;  delightful  perturbations, 
and  hopes,  and  a  few  lover's  fears,  fill  up  the  tedious 
fpace,  till  an  interview  is  granted  ;  for  the  young  lady 
had  not  made  herfeif  cheap  at  publick  places. 

The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  modeftly 
referved  j  he  is  not  confident.  He  declares  his  paf- 
fion  j  the  confcioufnefs  of  her  own  worth,  and  his 
application  to  her  parents,  take  from  her  any  doubt 
of  his  fincerity ;  and  fhe  owns  herfeif  obliged  to 
him  for  his  good  opinion.  The  enquiries  of  her 
friends  into  his  character,  have  taught  her  that  his 
good  opinion  deferves  to  be  valued. 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  vifits  j  he  renews 
them  j  the  regard  of  each  for  the  other  is  confirmed  j 
and  when  he  preffes  for  the  favour  of  her  hand,  he 
receives  a  declaration  of  an  entire  acquiefcence  with 
her  duty,  and  a  modeft  acknowledgment  of  efteem 
for  him. 

He  applies  to  her  parents  therefore  for  a  near  day  j 
and  thinks  himfelf  under  obligation  to  them  for  the 
cheerful  and  affectionate  manner  with  which  they  re- 
ceive his  agreeable  application. 

With  this  profpect  of  future  happinefs,  the  mar- 
riage is  celebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in  from 
every  quarter.  Parents  and  relations  on  both  fides 
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brought  acquainted  in  the  courfe  of  the  courtfhip,  can 
receive  the  happy  couple  with  countenances  illumined, 
and  joyful  hearts. 

The  brothers,  the  fitters,  the  friends  of  one  family, 
are  the  brothers,  the  fitters,  the  friends  of  the  other. 
Their  two  families  thus  made  one,  are  the  world  to 
the  young  couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  delight, 
nor  do  they  ever  occafionally  quit  it  but  they  find  the 
pleafure  of  returning  to  it  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  time  of  their  abfence  from  it. 

Oh,  Mr.  RAMBLER  !  forgive  the  talkativenefs  of  an 
old  man !  When  I  courted  and  married  my  Latitia, 
then  a  blooming  beauty,  every  thing  patted  juft  fo  ! 
But  how  is  the  cafe  now  ?  The  ladies,  maidens,  wives, 
and  widows,  are  engrofled  by  places  of  open  refort 
and  general  entertainment,  which  fill  every  quarter 
of  the  metropolis,  and  being  conftantly  frequented, 
make  home  irkfome.  Breakfafting-places,  dining- 
places  i  routes,  drums,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas, 
mafquerades  for  the  evening,  and  even  for  all  night, 
and  lately,  publick  fales  of  the  goods  of  broken 
houfekeepers,  which  the  general  diflblutenefs  of  man- 
ners has  contributed  to  make  very  frequent,  come  in 
as  another  feafonable  relief  to  thefe  modern  time- 
killers. 

In  the  fummer  there  are  in  every  country-town  a£- 
femblies  j  ¥unbridgey  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough  ! 
What  expence  of  drefs  and  equipage  is  required  to 
qualify  the  frequenters  for  fuch  emulous  appearance  ? 

By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  loweft 
people  have  places  of  fix-penny  refort,  and  gaming- 
tables for  pence.  Thus  fervants  are  now  induced  to 
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fraud  and  difhonefty,  to  fupport  extravagance,  and 
fupply  their  loffes. 

As  to  the  ladies  who  frequent  thofe  publick  places, 
they  are  not  afhamed  to  fhew  their  faces  wherever 
men  dare  go,  nor  blufh  to  try  who  fhall  flare  moft 
impudently,  or  who  Ihall  laugh  loudeft  on  the  pub- 
lick  walks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  hufbands,  if  they 
vifit  thofe  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock,  and  re- 
folve  to  live  fingle,  except  they  are  bought  at  a  very 
high  price.  They  can  be  fpectators  of  all  that  paries, 
and,  if  they  pleafe,  more  than  fpectators,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others.  The  companion  of  an  evening,  and 
the  companion  for  life,  require  very  different  quali- 
fications. 

Two  thoufand  pounds  in  the  laft  age,  with  a  do- 
meftick  wife,  would  go  farther  than  ten  thoufand  in 
this.  Yet  fettlements  are  expected,  that  often,  to  a 
mercantile  man  efpecially,  fink  a  fortune  into  ufe- 
leffnefsi  and  pin-money  is  flipulated  for,  which 
makes  a  wife  independent,  and  deftroys  love,  by  put- 
ting it  out  of  a  man's  power  to  lay  any  obligation 
upon  her,  that  might  engage  gratitude,  and  kindle 
affection.  When  to  all  this  the  card-tables  are  added, 
how  can  a  prudent  man  think  of  marrying  ? 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where  to  find 
wives,  muft  not  the  lex  be  left  to  the  foplings,  the 
coxcombs,  the  libertines  of  the  age,  whom  they  help 
to  make  fuch  ?  And  need  even  thefe  wretches  marry 
to  enjoy  the  converfation  of  thofe  who  render  their 
company  fo  cheap  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  the  gay 
coquette  obtains  by  her  flutters  ?  As  fhe  is  approach- 
able 
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able  by  every  man  without  requiring,  I  will  not  fay 
incenfe  or  adoration,  but  even  common  complaifance, 
every  fop  treats  her  as  upon  the  level,  looks  upon  her 
light  airs  as  invitations,  and  is  on  the  watch  to  take 
the  advantage :  fhe  has  companions  indeed,  but  no 
lovers  j  for  love  is  refpectful,  and  timorous  j  and 
where  among  all  her  followers  will  Ihe  find  a  huf- 
band? 

Set,  dear  Sir,  before  the  youthful,  the  gay, .the 
inconfiderate,  the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  danger 
to  which  they  are  expofed.  At  one  time  or  other, 
women,  not  utterly  thoughtlefs,  will  be  convinced  of 
the  juftice  of  your  cenfure,  and  the  charity  of  your 
inftruction. 

But  fhould  your  expoftulations  and  reproofs  have 
no  effect  upon  thofe  who  are  far  gone  in  falhionable 
folly,  they  may  be  retailed  from  their  mouths  to  their 
nieces  (marriage  will  not  often  have  intitled  thefe  to 
daughters),  when  they,  the  meteors  of  a  day,  find 
themfelves  elbowed  off  the  ftage  of  vanity  by  other 
flutterers;  for  the  moft  admired  women  cannot  have 
many  Tunbridge,  many  Bath  feafons  to  blaze  in ; 
fince  even  fine  faces,  often  feen,  are  lefs  regarded 
than  new  faces,  the  proper  punifhment  of  fhowy  girls, 
for  rendering  themfelves  fo  impolitickly  cheap. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  fincere  admirer, 
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Qute  nee  Sarmentus  iniquas 
Caefaris  ad  menfas,  nee  wilis  Gabba  tulij/et,  ]vv. 

Which  not  Sarmentus  brook'd  at  C<efar's  board, 
Nor  grov'ling  Gabba  from  his  haughty  Lord. 

ELPHINSTON. 


7<?  the  AUTHOR  of  the  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  RAMBLER, 

O  U  have  often  endeavoured  to  imprefs  upon 


Y 


your  readers  an  obfervation  of  more  truth  than 
novelty,  that  life  pafTes,  for  the  moft  part,  in  petty 
tranfadions ;  that  our  hours  glide  away  in  trifling 
amufements  and  flight  gratifications  j  and  that  there 
very  feldom  emerges  any  occafion  that  can  call  forth 
great  virtue  or  great  abilities. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  fpeculation  has  no 
influence  on  conduct.  J uft  conclufions,  and  cogent 
arguments,  formed  by  laborious  fludy,  and  diligent 
enquiry,  are  often  repofited  in  the  treafuries  of  me- 
mory, as  gold  in  the  mifer's  cheft,  ufelefs  alike  to 
others  and  himfelf.  As  fome  are  not  richer  for  the 
extent  of  their  poflfeffions,  others  are  not  wifer  for 
the  multitude  of  their  ideas. 

You  have  truly  defcribed  the  ftate  of  human 
beings,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  have 
accommodated  your  precepts  to  your  defcription ; 
whether  you  have  not  generally  confidered  your 

readers 
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readers  as  influenced  by  the  tragick  paffions,  and 
fufceptible  of  pain  or  pleafure  only  from  powerful 
agents,  and  from  great  events. 

To  an  author  who  writes  not  for  the  improvement 
of  a  fingle  art,  or  the  eftablifhment  of  a  controverted 
doctrine,  but  equally  intends  the  advantage  and 
equally  courts  the  perufal  of  all  the  clafies  of  man- 
kind, nothing  can  juftly  feem  unworthy  of  regard, 
by  which  the  pleafure  of  converfation  may  be  in- 
creafed,  and  the  daily  fatisfactions  of  familiar  life 
iecured  from  interruption  and  difguft. 

For  this  reafon  you  would  not  have  injured  your 
reputation,  if  you  had  fometimes  defcended  to  the 
minuter  duties  of  focial  beings,  and  enforced  the 
obfervance  of  thofe  little  civilities  and  ceremonious 
delicacies,  which,  inconfiderable  as  they  may  appear 
to  the  man  of  fcience,  and  difficult  as  they  may 
prove  to  be  detailed  with  dignity,  yet  contribute  to 
the  regulation  of  the  world,  by  facilitating  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  one  man  and  another,  and  of 
which  the  French  have  fufficiently  teftified  their 
efteem,  by  terming  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
them  Sf  avoir  vivre>  the  art  of  living. 

Politenefs  is  one  of  thofe  advantages  which  we 
never  eftimate  rightly  but  by  the  inconvenience  of 
its  lofs.  Its  influence  upon  the  manners  is  conftant 
and  uniform,  fo  that,  like  an  equal  motion,  it  efcapes 
perception.  The  circumftances  of  every  action  are 
fo  adjufted  to  each  other,  that  we  do  not  fee  where 
any  error  could  have  been  committed,  and  rather  ac- 
quiefce  in  its  propriety  than  admire  its  exactnefs. 

But  as  ficknefs  fhews  us  the  value  of  eafe,  a  little^ 
familiarity  with  thofe  who  were  never  taught  to  en- 
deavour 
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dcavour  the  gratification  of  others,  but  regulate  their 
behaviour  merely  by  their  own  will,  will  foon  evince 
the  neceffity  of  eftablifhed  modes  and  formalities  to 
the  happinefs  and  quiet  of  common  life. 

Wifdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  fufficient, 
without  the  fupplemental  laws  of  good  breeding,  to 
fecure  freedom  from  degenerating  to  rudenefs,  or 
felf-efteem  from  fwelling  into  infolence;  a  thoufand 
incivilities  may  be  committed,  and  a  thoufand  offices 
neglected,  without  any  remorfe  of  confcience,  or  re- 
proach from  reafon. 

The  true  effect  of  genuine  politenefs  feems  to  be 
rather  eafe  than  pleafure.  The  power  of  delighting 
muft  be  conferred  by  nature,  and  cannot  be  deliver- 
ed by  precept,  or  obtained  by  imitation  ;  but  though 
.it  be  the  privilege  of  a  very  fmall  number  to  ravifh 
.and  to  charm,  every  man  may  hope  by  rules  and 
caution  not  to  give  pain,  and  may,  therefore,  by 
the  help  of  good-breeding,  enjoy  the  kindnefs  of 
mankind,  though  he  fliould  have  no  claim  to  higher 
diftinctions. 

The  univerfal  axiom  in  which  all  complaifance  is 
included,  and  from  which  flow  all  the  formalities 
which  cuftom  has  eftablifhed  in  civilifed  nations,  is, 
That  no  man  Jh all  give  any  preference  to  himfelf.  A 
rule  fo  comprehenfive  and  certain,  that,  perhaps,  it 
.is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  to  image  an  incivility,  with- 
out fuppofing  it  to  be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place  fome  particular 
modes  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  good- breeding, 
which,  being  arbitrary  and  accidental,  can  be  learn- 
ed only  by  habitude  and  converfation ;  fuch  are  the 
forms  of  falutation,  the  different  gradations  of  reve- 
rence, 
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rence,  and  all  the  adjuftments  of  place  and  pre- 
cedence. Thefe,  however,  may  be  often  violated 
without  offence,  if  it  be  fufficiently  evident,  that 
neither  malice  nor  pride  contributed  to  the  failure  > 
but  will  not  atone,  however  rigidly  obferved,  for 
the  tumour  of  infolence,  or  petulance  of  con- 
tempt. 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of 
mankind,  lefs  real  and  rational  complaifance,  than 
among  thofe  who  have  paffed  their  time  in  paying 
and  receiving  vifits,  in  frequenting  publick  enter- 
tainments, in  fludying  the  exact  meafures  of  cere- 
mony, and  in  watching  all  the  variations  of  fafhion- 
able  courtefy. 

They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may  beat 
the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  many  fteps  they 
muft  attend  him  towards  the  gate,  and  what  interval 
fhould  pafs  before  his  vifit  is  returned ;  but  feldom 
extend  their  care  beyond  the  exterior  and  unef- 
fential  parts  of  civility,  nor  refufe  their  own  vanity 
any  gratification,  however  expenfive,  to  the  quiet  of 
another. 

frypherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  fplendour 
and  expencej  a  man,  that  having  been  originally 
placed  by  his  fortune  and  rank  in  the  firft  clafs 
of  the  community,  has  acquired  that  air  of  dig- 
nity, and  that  readinefs  in  the  exchange  of  com^ 
pliments,  which  courts,  balls,  and  levees,  eafily 
confer. 

But  Trypberus,  without  any  fettled  purpofes  of 
malignity,  partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
and  partly  by  the  habit  of  contemplating  with  great 
fatisfaction  his  own  grandeur  and  riches,  is  hourly 

giving 
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giving  difguft  to  thofe  whom  chance  or  expectation 
fubject  to  his  vanity. 

To  a  man  whofe  fortune  confines  him  to  a  fmall 
houfe,  he  declaims  upon  the  pleafure  of  fpacious 
apartments,  and  the  convenience  of  changing  his 
lodging- room  in  different  parts  of  the  yearj  tells 
him,  that  he  hates  confinement ;  and  concludes,  that 
if  his  chamber  was  lefs,  he  fhould  never  wake  with- 
out thinking  of  a  prifon. 

To  Ettcretas,  a  man  of  birth  equal  to  himfelf,  but 
of  much  kfs  eftate,  he  fhewed  his  fervices  of  plate, 
and  remarked  that  fuch  things  were,  indeed,  no- 
thing better  than  coftly  trifles,  but  that  no  man 
muft  pretend  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  without 
them ;  and  that  for  his  part,  if  his  eftate  was 
fmaller,  he  fhould  not  think  of  enjoying  but  en- 
creafing  it,  and  would  enquire  out  a  trade  for  his 
cldeft  fon. 

He  has,  in  imitation  pf  fome  more  acute  ob- 
ferver  than  himfelf,  collected  a  great  many  fhifts  and 
artifices  by  which  poverty  is  concealed ;  and  among 
the  ladies  of  fmall  fortune,  never  fails  to  talk  of 
frippery  and  flight  filks,  and  the  convenience  of  a 
general  mourning. 

I  have  been  infulted  a  thoufand  times  with  a  ca- 
talogue of  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  his  rarities, 
which,  though  he  knows  the  humble  neatnefs  of 
my  habitation,  he  feldom  fails  to  conclude  by  a 
declaration,  that  wherever  he  fees  a  houfe  meanly 
furnifhed,  he  defpifes  the  owner's  tafte,  or  pities  his 
poverty. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  practice  of  Trypbe- 
rust  by  which  he  is  become  the  terror  of  all  who 

are 
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are  lefs  wealthy  than  himfelf,  and  has  raifed  innu- 
merable enemies  without  rivalry,  and  without  ma- 
levolence. 

Yet  though  all  are  not  •  equally  culpable  with 
TTrypberus,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  find  any  man 
who  does  not  frequently,  like  him,  indulge  his  own 
pride  by  forcing  others  into  a  comparifon  with, 
himfelf  when  he  knows  the  advantage  is  on  his 
fide,  without  confidering  that  unneceflarily  to  ob- 
trude unpleafing  ideas,  is  a  fpecies  of  oppreffion  - 
and  that  it  is  little  more  criminal  to  deprive  another 
of  fome  real  advantage,  than  to  interrupt  that  for- 
getfulnefs  of  its  abfence  which  is  the  next  happinefs 
to  actual  pofiefiion. 

I  am,  &c. 

EUTROPIUS. 


VOL.  V.  N 
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Scilicet  ingeniis  all  qua  eft  coneordiaj  unfits. 

Efferent  ftudii  feeder  a  quifquefui, 
Rift  ic  us  agr  ice/am,  miles  f era  bella  gerentcmt 

Reftcrem  dubiee  nu-vita  pttppis  amat.  Ovi  D. 

Congenial  paffions  fouls  together  bind, 

And  ev'ry  calling  mingles  with  its  kind ; 

Soldier  unites  with  foldier,  fwain  with  fwain, 

The  mariner  with  him  that  roves  the  main.  F.  LEWIS* 

IT  has  been  ordained  by  providence,  for  the  con- 
fervation  of  order  in  the  immenfe  variety  of  na- 
ture, and  for  the  regular  propagation  of  the  feveral 
clafles  of  life  with  which  the  elements  are  peopled, 
that  every  creature  fhould  be  drawn  by  fome  fecret 
attraction  to  thofe  of  his  own  kind;  and  that  not 
only  the  gentle  and  domeftick  animals  which  natural- 
ly unite  into  companies,  or  cohabit  by  pairs,  fhould 
continue  faithful  to  their  fpecies;  but  even  thofe 
ravenous  and  ferocious  favages  which  Ariftotle  ob- 
ferves  never  to  be  gregarious,  fhould  range  moun- 
tains and  deferts  in  fearch  of  one  another,  rather 
than  pollute  the  world  with  a  monftrous  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  diftinftion  of  the  lower 
tribes  of  the  creation  require  that  they  fhould  be 
determined  to  proper  mates  by  fome  uniform  motive 
of  choice,  or  fome  cogent  principle  of  inftincl: ; 
it  is  neceflary  likewife,  that  man,  whofe  wider  capa- 
city demands  more  gratifications,  and  who  feels  in 
himfelf  innumerable  wants,  which  a  life  of  iblitude 

cannot 
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cannot  fupply,  and  innumerable  powers  to  which  it 
cannot  give  employment,  fhould  be  led  to  fultable 
companions  by  particular  influence;  and  among 
many  beings  of  the  fame  nature  with  himfelf,  he  may 
felect  fome  for  intimacy  and  tendernefs,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  his  exiftence,  by  fuperadding  friend- 
fhip  to  humanity,  and  the  love  of  individuals  to  that 
of  the  fpecies. 

Other  animals  are  fo  formed,  that  they  feem  to 
contribute  very  little  to  the  happinefs  of  each  other, 
and  know  neither  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  love,  nor  ha- 
tred, but  as  they  are  urged  by  fome  defire  immediately 
fubiervient  either  to  the  fupport  of  their  own  lives, 
or  to  the  continuation  of  their  race  j  they  therefore 
feldom  appear  to  regard  any  of  the  minuter  difcri- 
minations  which  diftinguifh.  creatures  of  the  fame 
kind  from  one  another. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kindnefs, 
more  than  his  general  tendency  to  congenial  nature, 
Babylon  or  London,  with  all  their  multitudes,  would 
have  to  him  the  defolation  of  a  wildernefs  j  his  af- 
fections, not  compreffed  into  a  narrower  compafs, 
would  vanifh  like  elemental  fire,  in  boundlefs  evapo- 
ration j  he  would  languifh  in  perpetual  infenfibility, 
and  though  he  might,  perhaps,  in  the  firft  vigour  of 
youth,  amufe  himfelf  with  the  frefii  enjoyments  of 
life,  yet,  when  curiofity  fhould  ceafe,  and  alacrity 
fubfide,  he  would  abandon  himfelf  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  chance,  without  expecting  help  againft  any 
calamity,  or  feeling  any  wifh  for  the  happinefs  of 
others. 

To  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  fo  far  as  it  includes 

a  general  habit  of  benevolence,  and  readinefs  of  oc- 
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cafional  kindnefs ;  but  to  love  all  equally  is  impof- 
fible  j  at  lead  impoffible  without  the  extinction  of 
thofe  pafiions  which  now  produce  all  our  pains  and 
all  our  pleafures ;  without  the  difufe,  if  not  the  abo- 
lition of  fome  of  our  faculties,  and  the  fuppreflion  of 
all  our  hopes  and  fears  in  apathy  and  indifference. 

The  necefiities  of  our  condition  require  a  thoufand 
offices  of  tendernefs,  which  mere  regard  for  the  fpe- 
cies  will  never  diftate.  Every  man  has  frequent 
grievances  which  only  the  folicitude  of  friendlhip  will 
difcover  and  remedy,  and  which  would  remain  for 
ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty  heap  of  human  calamity, 
were  it  only  furveyed  by  the  eye  of  general  benevo- 
lence equally  attentive  to  every  mifery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is,  therefore, 
neceflarily  broken  into  fmaller  independent  focieties  j 
thefe  form  diftinct  interefts,  which  are  too  frequently 
oppofed  to  each  other,  and  which  they  who  have  en- 
tered into  the  league  of  particular  governments  falfely 
think  it  virtue  to  promote,  however  deftru&ive  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 

S.uch  unions  are  again  feparated  into  fubordinate 
clafles  and  combinations,  and  focial  life  is  perpetually 
branched  out  into  minuter  fubdivifions,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  laft  ramifications  of  private  friendlhip. 

That  friendfhip  may  at  once  be  fond  and  lafting, 
it  has  been  already  obferved  in  thefe  papers,  that  a 
conformity  of  inclinations  is  neceflary.  No  man  can 
have  much  kindnefs  for  him  by  whom  he  does  not 
believe  himfelf  efteemed,  and  nothing  fo  evidently 
proves  efteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  ftrongeft  which  arifcs 
from  participation  of  the -fame  pleafures,  fmce  we 

are 
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are  naturally  moft  willing  to  revive  in  our  minds  the 
memory  of  perfons,  with  whom  the  idea  of  enjoy- 
ment is  connected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  little  purpofe,  that 
any  one  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  fuch  as 
he  cannot  accompany  in  their  amufements  and  diver- 
fions.  Men  have  been  known  to  rife  to  favour  and 
to  fortune,  only  by  being  fkilful  in  the  fports  with 
which  their  patron  happened  to  be  delighted,  by  con- 
curring with  his  tafte  for  fome  particular  fpecies  of 
curiofities,  by  reliihing  the  fame  wine,  or  applauding 
the  fame  cookery. 

Even  thofe  whom  wifdom  or  virtue  have  placed 
above  regard  to  fuch  petty  recommendations,  muft 
neverthelefs  be  gained  by  fimilitude  of  manners. 
The  higheft  and  nobleft  enjoyment  of  familiar  life, 
the  communication  of  knowledge  and  reciproca- 
tion of  fentiments,  muft  always  prefuppofe  a  difpo- 
fition  to  the  fame  inquiry,  and  delight  in  the  fame 
difcoveries. 

With  what  fatisfaction  could  the  politician  lay  his 
fchemes  for  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his  compan- 
ions of  different  forms  of  government,  before  the 
chemift,  who  has  never  accuftomed  his  thoughts  to 
any  other  object  than  fait  and  fulphur ;  or  how  could 
the  aftronomer,  in  explaining  his  calculations  and 
conjectures,  endure  the  coldnefs  of  a  grammarian, 
who  would  lofe  fight  of  Jupiter  and  all  his  Jatellites, 
for  a  happy  etymology  of  an  obfcure  word,  or  a  bet- 
ter explication  of  a  controverted  line  ? 

Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  fame  kind  with  his 
own,  when  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  advancement 
or  his  reputation  j  for  he  not  only  belt  underftands 
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the  worth  of  thofe  qualities  which  he  labours  to  cul- 
tivate, or  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  art  which  he  praclifes 
with  fuccefs,  but  always  feels  a  reflected  pleafure  from 
the  praifes,  which,  though  given  to  another,  belong 
equally  to  himfelf. 

There  is  indeed  no  need  of  refearch  and  refine- 
ment to  difcover  that  men  mud  generally  felect  their 
companions  from  their  own  ftate  of  life,  fince  there 
are  not  many  minds  furnifhed  for  great  variety  of 
converfation,  or  adapted  to  multiplicity  of  intellec- 
tual entertainments. 

The  failor,  the  academick,  the  lawyer,  the  me- 
chanick,  and  the  courtier,  have  all  a  caft  of  talk 
peculiar  to  their  own  fraternity,  have  fixed  their 
attention  upon  the  fame  events,  have  been  engaged 
in  affairs  of  the  fame  fort,  and  made  ufe  of  allu- 
fions  and  illuftrations  which  themfelves  only  can  un- 
derftand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular 
profeffion,  and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a  fingle 
rank  of  mortals,  is  indeed  fufficiently  defpicable. 
But  as  limits  muft  be  always  fet  to  the  excurfions 
of  the  human  mind,  there  will  be  fome  ftudy  which 
every  man  more  zealoufly  profecutes,  fome  darling 
fubjec"r.  on  which  he  is  principally  pleafed  to  con- 
verfe;  and  he  that  can  moft  inform  or  bed  under- 
ftand  him,  will  certainly  be  welcomed  with  particular 
regard. 

Such  partiality  is  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor 
is  it  culpable,  unlefs  fuffered  fo  far  to  predominate 
as  to  produce  averfion  from  every  other  kind  of  ex- 
cellence, and  to  fhade  the  luftre  of  diffimilar  virtues. 
Thofe  therefore,  whom  the  lot  of  life  has  conjoined, 

ftiould 
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fhould  endeavour  conftantly  to  approach  towards  the 
inclination  of  each  other,  invigorate  every  motion 
of  concurrent  defire,  and  fan  every  fpark  of  kindred 
curiofity. 

It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that  difcord  generally 
operates  in  little  things  j  it  is  inflamed  to  its  utmoft 
vehemence  by  contrariety  of  tafte,  oftener  than  of 
principles ;  and  mrght  therefore  commonly  be  avoided 
by  innocent  conformity,  which,  if  it  was  not  at  firfl 
the  motive,  ought  always  to  be  the  confequence  of 
indiflbluble  union. 


NUMB.  loo.     SATURDAY,  March  2,  1751. 

Omne  wafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 

'Tangit,  et  admijfus  circum  preecordia  ludit.  PERSIUS. 

Horace,  with  fly  infinuating  grace, 

Laugh 'd  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the  face  ; 

Would  raife  a  blufh  where  fecret  vice  he  found, 

And  tickle  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 

With  feeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguil'd  ; 

But  made  the  defperate  pafies,  when  he  fmil'd.  DRY  DEN. 


ro    the    RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

AS  very  many  well-difpofed  perfons,  by  the  una- 
voidable neceffity  of  their  affairs,  are  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  totally  buried  in  the  country,  where 
they  labour  under  the  moft  deplorable  ignorance  of 
what  is  tranfacting  among  the  polite  part  of  man- 

N  4  kind, 
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kind,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  as  a  publick 
writer,  you  fhould  take  the  cafe  of  thefe  truly  com- 
paffionable  objects  under  your  confideration. 

Thefe  unhappy  languifhers  in  obfcurity  fhould  be 
furnifhed  with  fuch  accounts  of  the  employments  of 
people  of  the  world,  as  may  engage  them  in  their  fe- 
veral  remote  corners  to  a  laudable  imitation  ;  or,  at 
lead,  fo  far  inform  and  prepare  them,  that  if  by  any 
joyful  change  of  fituation  they  fhould  be  fuddenly 
tranfported  into  the  gay  fcene,  they  may  not  gape, 
and  wonder,  and  flare,  and  be  utterly  at  a  lofs 
how  to  behave  and  make  a  proper  appearance  in 
it. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  the  welfare  of  all  the 
country  towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be  promoted, 
if  you  would  ufe  your  charitable  endeavours  to  raife 
in  them  a  noble  emulation  of  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  higher  life. 

For  this  purpofe  you  fhould  give  a  very  clear  and 
ample  defcription  of  the  whole  fet  of  polite  acquire- 
ments ;  a  complete  hiftory  of  forms,  fafhions,  fro- 
licks,  of  routs,  drums,  hurricanes,  balls,  affemblies, 
ridottos,  mafquerades,  auctions,  plays,  operas,  pup- 
pet-fhows,  and  bear-gardens  •>  of  all  thofe  delights 
which  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the  moft  fub- 
lime  characters,  and  by  which  they  have  brought  to 
fuch  amazing  perfection  the  whole  art  and  myftery  of 
palling  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after 
year,  without  the  heavy  affiftance  of  any  one  thing 
that  formal  creatures  are  pleafed  to  call  ufeful  and 
neceflary. 

In  giving  due  inftrudtions  through  what  fteps  to 
attain  this  fummit  of  human  excellence,  you  may 

add 
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add  fuch  irrefiftible  arguments  in  its  favour,  as  muft 
convince  numbers,  who  in  other  inftances  do  not 
feem  to  want  natural  underftanding,  of  the  unac- 
countable error  of  fuppofing  they  were  fent  into  the 
world  for  any  other  purpofe  but  to  flutter,  fport,  and 
ihine.  For,  after  all,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  an  everlalting  round  of  diverfion,  and  the  more 
lively  and  hurrying  the  better,  is  the  moil  important 
end  of  human  life. 

It  is  really  prodigious,  fo  much  as  the  world  is  im- 
proved, that  there  fhould  in  thefe  days  be  perfons  fb 
ignorant  and  ftupid  as  to  think  it  necefTary  to 
mifpend  their  time,  and  trouble  their  heads  about 
any  thing  elfe  than  purfuing  the  prefent  fancy ;  for 
what  elfe  is  worth  living  for  ? 

It  is  time  enough  furely  to  think  of  confequences 
when  they  come  j  and  as  for  the  antiquated  notions 
of  duty,  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  French 
novel,  or  any  book  one  ever  looks  into,  but  derived 
almoft  wholly  ,from  the  writings  of  authors,  who 
lived  a  vaft  many  ages  ago,  and  who,  as  they  were 
totally  without  any  idea  of  thofe  acgomplifhrnents 
which  now  characlerife  people  of  diftinclion,  have 
been  for  fome  time  finking  apace  into  utter  con- 
tempt. It  does  not  appear  that  even  their  moft 
zealous  admirers,  for  fome  partifans  of  his  own  fort 
every  writer  will  have,  can  pretend  to  fay  they  were 
ever  at  one  ridotto. 

In  the  important  article  of  diverfions,  the  cere- 
monial of  vifits,  the  extatick  delight  of  unfriendly 
intimacies  and  unmeaning  civilities,  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  filent.  Blunt  truth,  and  downright  honefty, 
plain  clothes,  flaying  at  home,  hard  work,  few 

words, 
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words,  and  thofe  unenlivened  with  cenfure  or  double 
meaning,  are  what  they  recommend  as  the  ornaments 
and  pleafures  of  life.  Little  oaths,  polite  diflimula- 
tion,  tea-table  fcandal,  delightful  indolence,  the 
glitter  of  finery,  the  triumph  of  precedence,  the  en- 
chantments of  flattery,  they  feem  to  have  had  no 
notion  of,  and  I  cannot  but  laugh  to  think  what 
a  figure  they  would  have  made  ia  a  drawing-room, 
and  how  frighted  they  would  have  looked  at  a  gam- 
ing-table. 

The  noble  zeal  of  patriotifm  that  difdains  autho- 
rity, and  tramples  on  laws  for  fport,  was  abfolutely 
the  averfion  of  thefe  tame  wretches. 

Indeed  one  cannot  difcover  any  one  thing  they 
pretend  to  teach  people,  but  to  be  wife,  and  good ; 
acquirements  infinitely  below  the  confederation  of 
perfons  of  tafle  and  fpirit,  who  know  how  to  fpend 
their  time  to  fo  much  better  purpofe. 

Among  other  admirable  improvements,  pray,  Mr. 
Rambler,  do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  the  very  exten- 
five  benefit  of  playing  at  cards  on  Sundays,  a  prac- 
tice of  fuch  infinite  ufe,  that  we  may  modeftly  expect 
to  fee  it  prevail  univerfally  in  all  parts  of  this  king- 
dom. 

To  perfons  of  fafhion,  the  advantage  is  obvious  j 
becaufe,  as  for  fome  ftrange  reafon  or  other,  which 
no  fine  gentleman  or  fine  lady  has  yet  been  able  to 
penetrate,  there  is  neither  play,  nor  mafquerade,  nor 
bottled  conjurer,  nor  any  other  thing  worth  living 
for,  to  be  had  on  a  Sunday ;  if  it  were  not  for  the 
charitable  affiftance  of  whift  or  bragg,  the  genteel 
part  of  mankind  muft,  one  day  in  fevcn,  neceiftrily 


fuffer  a  total  extinction  of  being. 


Nor 
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Nor  are  the  perfons  of  high  rank  the  only  gainers 
by  fo  falutary  a  cuftom,  which  extends  its  good  in- 
fluence, in  fome  degree,  to  the  lower  orders  of 
people ;  but  were  it  quite  general,  how  much  better 
and  happier  would  the  world  be  than  it  is  even  now  ? 

JTis  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  fo 
mean,  to  deny  them  thofe  enjoyments  and  liberties 
which  are  equally  open  for  all.  Yet  if  fervants  were 
taught  to  go  to  church  on  this  day,  fpend  fome  part 
of  it  in  reading  or  receiving  inflruclion  in  a  family 
way,  and  the  reft  in  mere  friendly  converfation,  the 
poor  wretches  would  infallibly  take  it  into  their  heads, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  fober,  modeft,  diligent, 
and  faithful  to  their  mailers  and  miltreffes. 

Now  furely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or  hu- 
manity would  wifh  their  domefticks  infected  with  fuch 
ftrange  and  primitive  notions,  or  laid  under  fuch 
unmerciful  reflraints  :  All  which  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of  the  good- 
humoured  fafhion  that  I  would  have  you  recommend. 
For  when  the  lower  kind  of  people  fee  their  betters, 
with  a  truly  laudable  fpirit,  infulting  and  flying  in  the 
face  of  thofe  rude,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety  and  the 
laws,  they  are  thereby  excited  and  admonifhed,  as 
far  as  actions  can  admonifh  and  excite,  and  taught 
that  they  too  have  an  equal  right  of  fetting  them  at 
defiance  in  fuch  inftances  as  their  particular  necefil- 
ties  and  inclinations  may  require  -,  and  thus  is  the 
liberty  of  the  whole  human  fpecies  mightily  improved 
and  enlarged. 

In  fhort,  Mr.  Rambler,  by  a  faithful  reprefentation 
of  the  numberlefs  benefits  of  a  modifli  life,  you  will 
have  done  your  part  in  promoting  what  every  body 

feems 
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feems  to  confefs  the  true  purpofe  of  human  exiftence, 
perpetual  diffipation. 

By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whole  at- 
tention on  trifles,  and  make  amufement  their  fole 
ftudy,  you  will  teach  them  how  to  avoid  many  very 
uneafy  reflections. 

All  the  foft  feelings  of  humanity,  the  fympathies 
of  friendfhip,  all  natural  temptations  to  the  care  of  a 
family,  and  folicitude  about  the  good  or  ill  of  others, 
•with  the  whole  train  of  domeftick  and  focial  affec- 
tions, which  create  fuch  daily  anxieties  and  embar- 
raflfments,  will  be  happily  ftifled  and  fupprefled  in  a 
round  of  perpetual  delights  j  and  all  ferious  thoughts, 
but  particularly  that  of  hereafter,  be  banifhed  out  of 
the  world;  a  mod  perplexing  apprehenfion,  but 
luckily  a  moft  groundlefs  one  too,  as  it  is  fo  very 
clear  a  cafe,  that  nobody  ever  dies. 

I  am,  &c. 

CHARIESSA. 
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Mella jules  Hyllaa  tili  <uel  Hymettia  nafci, 

Et  thyma  Cecropia  Corjlca ponis  api.  MART, 

Alas  !  dear  Sir,  you  try  in  vain, 

Impoffibilities  to  gain  ;  . 

No  bee  from  Cor/ica's  rank  juice, 

Hjblaan  honey  can  produce.  F.  LEV/IS. 


H 


fo  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

AVING  by  feveral  years  of  continual  ftudy 


treafured  in  my  mind  a  great  number  of  prin- 
ciples and  ideas,  and  obtained  by  frequent  exercife 
the  power  of  applying  them  with  propriety,  and 
combining  them  with  readinefs,  I  refolved  to  quit 
the  univerfity,  where  I  confidered  rnyfelf  as  a  gem 
hidden  in  the  mine,  and  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  of 
publick  life.  I  was  naturally  attracted  by  the  com- 
pany of  thofe  who  were  of  the  fame  age  with  myfelf, 
and  finding  that  my  academical  gravity  contributed 
very  little  to  my  reputation,  applied  my  faculties  to 
jocularity  and  burlefque.  Thus,  in  a  fhort  time,  I 
had  heated  my  imagination  to  fuch  a  (late  of  acti- 
vity and  ebullition,  that  upon  every  occafion  it 
fumed  away  in  burfts  of  wit,  and  evaporations  of 
gaiety.  I  became  on  a  fudden  the  idol  of  the  cof_ 
fee-houfc,  was  in  one  winter  foliated  to  accept -the 
prefidentfhip  of  five  clubs,  was  dragged  by  violence 

to 
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to  every  new  play,  and  quoted  in  every  controveiTy 
upon  theatrical  merit;  was  in  every  publick  place  fur- 
rounded  by  a  multitude  of  humble  auditors,  who  re- 
tailed in  other  places  of  refort  my  maxims  and  my 
jefts,  and  was  boafted  as  their  intimate  and  compa- 
nion, by  many,  who  had  no  other  pretenfions  to  my 
acquaintance,  than  that  they  had  drank  chocolate  in 
the  fame  room. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  RAMBLER,  that  I  men- 
tion my  fuccefs  with  Ibme  appearance  of  triumph  and 
elevation.  Perhaps  no  kind  of  fuperiority  is  more 
flattering  or  alluring  than  that  which  is  conferred 
by  the  powers  of  converfation,  by  extemporaneous 
fprightlinefs  of  fancy,  copioufnefs  of  language,  and 
fertility  of  fentiment.  In  other  exertions  of  genius, 
the  greater  part  of  the  praife  is  unknown  and  unen- 
joyed ;  the  writer,  indeed,  fpreads  his  reputation  to 
a  wider  extent,  but  receives  little  pleafure  or  advan- 
tage from  the  diffiifion  of  his  name,  and  only  ob- 
tains a  kind  of  nominal  fovereignty  over  regions 
which  pay  no  tribute.  The  colloquial  wit  has  al- 
ways his  own  radiance  reflected  on  himfelf,  and  en- 
joys all  the  pleafure  which  he  beftows;  he  finds  his 
power  confefled  by  every  one  that  approaches  hima 
fees  friendfhip  kindling  with  rapture,  and  attention 
fwelling  into  praife. 

The  defire  which  every  man  feels  of  importance 
and  efteem,  is  fo  much  gratified  by  finding  an  aiTem- 
bly,  at  his  entrance,  brightened  with  gladnefs  and 
hufhed  with  expectation,  that  the  recollection  of  fuch 
diftin&ions  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  pleafing  whenib- 
ever  it  is  innocent.  And  my  confcience  does  not 
reproach  ine  with  any  mean  or  criminal  effects  of  va- 

3  nic/  J 
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nity;  fmce  I  always  employed  my  influence  on  the 
fide  of  virtue,  and  never  facrificed  my  underftanding 
or  my  religion  to  the  pkafure  of  applaufe. 

There  were  many  whom  either  the  defire  of  en- 
joying my  pleafantry,  or  the  pride  of  being  thought 
to  enjoy  it,  brought  often  into  my  company ;  but  I 
was  carefTed  in  a  particular  manner  by  Demochares, 
a  gentleman  of  a  large  eftate,  and  a  liberal  difpo- 
fition.  My  fortune  being  by  no  means  exuberant, 
inclined  me  to  be  pleafed  with  a  friend  who  was  will- 
ing to  be  entertained  at  his  own  charge.  I  became 
by  daily  invitations  habituated  to  his  table,  and,  as 
he  believed  my  acquaintance  neceffary  to  the  charac- 
ter of  elegance,  which  he  was  defirous  of  eftabli filing, 
1  lived  in  all  the  luxury  of  affluence,  without  expence 
or  dependence,  and  pafied  my  life  in  a  perpetual 
reciprocation  of  pleafure,  with  men  brought  toge- 
ther by  fimilitude  of  accomplifhments,  or  defire  of 
improvement. 

But  all  power  has  its  fphere  of  activity,  beyond 
which  it  produces  no  effect.  Demochares  being 
called  by  his  affairs  into  the  country,  imagined  that 
he  Ihould  increafe  his  popularity  by  coming  among 
his  neighbours  accompanied  by  a  man  whofe  abili- 
ties were  fo  generally  allowed.  The  report  pre- 
fcntly  fpread  through  half  the  country  that  Demo- 
chares  was  arrived,  and  had  brought  with  him  the 
celebrated  Hilarity,  by  whom  fuch  merriment  would 
be  excited,  as  had  never  been  enjoyed  or  conceived 
before,  I  knew,  indeed,  the  purpofe  for  which  I 
was  invited,  and,  as  men  do  not  look  diligently  out 
for  poffible  mifcarriages,  was  pleafed  to  find  myfelf 
courted  upon  principles  of  intereft,  and  confidered 

as 
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as  capable  of  reconciling  factions,  competing'  feuds, 
and  uniting  a  whole  province  in  focial  happinefs. 

After  a  few  days  fpent  in  adjufting  his  domeftick 
regulations,  Demochares  invited  all  the  gentlemen  of 
his  neighbourhood  to  dinner,  and  did  not  forget  to 
hint  how  much  my  prefence  was  expected  to  heighten 
the  pleafure  of  the  feaft.  He  informed  me  what  pre- 
judices my  reputation  had  raifed  in  my  favour,  and 
reprefented  the  fatisfaclion  with  which  he  ihould  fee 
me  kindle  up  the  blaze  of  merriment,  and  fhould  re- 
mark the  various  effects  that  my  fire  would  have  upon 
fuch  diverfity  of  matter. 

This  declaration,  by  which  he  intended  to 
quicken  my  vivacity,  filled  me  with  folicitude.  I 
felt  an  ambition  of  fnining  which  I  never  knew  be- 
fore; and  was  therefore  embarraffed  with  an  unufual 
fear  of  difgrace.  I  paffed  the  night  in  planning  out 
to.my.felf  the  converfation  of  the  coming  day;  recol- 
lected all  my  topicks  of  raillery,  propofed  proper  fub- 
je£h  of  ridicule,  prepared  fmart  replies  to  a  thoufand 
queftions,  accommodated  anfwers  to  imaginary  re- 
partees, and  formed  a  magazine  of  remarks,  apo- 
phthegms, tales,  and  illuftrations. 

The  morning  broke  at  laft  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
bufy  meditations.  I  role  with  the  palpitations  of 
a  champion  on  the  day  of  combat;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  all  my  efforts,  found  my  fpirits  funk  under 
the  weight  of  expectation.  The  company  foon 
after  began  to  drop  in,  and  every  one,  at  his  en- 
trance, was  introduced  to  Hilarius.  What  concep- 
tion the  inhabitants  of  this  region  had  formed  of  a 
wit,  I  cannot  yet  difcover;  but  obferved  that  they 
all  feemed,  after  the  regular  exchange  of  compli- 
ments, 
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ments,  to  turn  away  difappointed  $  and  that  while  we 
waited  for  dinner,  they  caft  their  eyes  firft  upon  mCi 
and  then  upon  each  other,  like  a  theatrical  afiembly 
waiting  for  a  fhew. 

From  the  uneafinefs  of  this  fituation,  I  was  re- 
lieved by  the  dinner ;  and  as  every  attention  was 
taken  up  by  the  bufmefs  of  the  hour,  I  funk  quietly 
to  a  level  with  the  reft  of  the  company.  But  no 
fooner  were  the  difhes  removed,  than,  inftead  of 
cheerful  confidence  and  familiar  prattle,  an  univerfal 
filence  again  fhewed  their  expectation  of  fome  unufual 
performance.  My  friend  endeavoured  to  roufe  them 
by  healths  and  queftions,  but  they  anfwered  him  with 
great  brevity,  and  immediately  relapfed  into  their 
former  taciturnity. 

I  had  waited  in  hope  of  fome  opportunity  to  divert 
them,  but  could  find  no  pafs  opened  for  a  fmgle  fally ; 
and  who  can  be  merry  without  an  object  of  mirth  ? 
After  a  few  faint  efforts,  which  produced  neither  ap- 
plaufe  nor  oppofition,  I  was  content  to  mingle  with 
the  mafs,  to  put  round  the  glafs  in  filence,  and  folace 
myfelf  with  my  own  contemplations. 

My  friend  looked  round  him  ;  the  guefts  flared  at 
one  another  j  and  if  now  and  then  a  few  fyllables 
were  uttered  with  timidity  and  hefitation,  there  was 
none  ready  to  make  any  reply.  All  our  faculties 
were  frozen,  and  every  minute  took  away  from  our 
capacity  of  pleafing,  and  difpofidon  to  be  pleafed. 
Thus  palled  the  hours  to  which  fb  much  happinefs 
was  decreed  ;  the  hours  which  had,  by  a  kind  of 
open  proclamation,  been  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirth, 
and  to  Hilarius. 

VOL.  V.  O  At 
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At  lad  the  night  came  on,  and  the  neceffity  of 
parting  freed  us  from  the  oerfecutions  of  each  other. 
I  heard  them,  as  they  walked  along  the  court,  mur- 
muring at  the  lofs  of  the  day,  and  enquiring  whether 
any  man  would  pay  a  fecond  vifit  to  a  houfe  haunted 
by  a  wit. 

Democbares,  whofe  benevolence  is  greater  than  his 
penetration,  having  flattered  his  hopes  with  the  fe- 
condary  honour  which  he  was  to  gain  by  my  fpright- 
linefs  and  elegance,  and  the  affedlion  wiih  which  he 
fhould,be  followed  for  a  perpetual  banquet  of  gaiety, 
was  not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation  and  refentment, 
nor  would  eafily  be  convinced,  that  I  had  not  facri- 
ficed  his  intereft  to  fullennefs  and  caprice,  and  ftudi- 
oufly  endeavoured  to  difguft  his  guefts,  and  fupprefTed 
my  powers  of  delighting,  in  obftinate  and  preme- 
ditated filence.  I  am  informed  that  the  reproach  of 
their  ill  reception  is  divided  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  between  us  j  fome  being  of  opinion,  that  my 
friend  is  deluded  by  an  impoftor,  who,  though  he 
has  found  fome  art  of  gaining  his  favour,  is  afraid  to 
fpeak  before  men  of  more  penetration;  and  others 
concluding,  that  I  chink  only  London  the  proper  the- 
atre of  my  abilities,  and  difdain  to  exert  my  genius 
for  the  praife  of  rufticks. 

I  believe,  Mr.  RAMBLER,  that  it  has  fometimes 
happened  to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune 
to  be  celebrated  for  wits,  to  fall  under  the  fame  cen- 
fures  upon  the  like  occafions.  I  hope  therefore  that 
you  will  prevent  any  rnifreprefentations  of  fuch 
failures,  by  remarking  that  invention  is  not  wholly  at 
the  command  of  its  poffeflbr ;  that  the  power  of  pleaf- 
ing  is  very  often  obftructed  by  the  defire  -,  that  all  ex- 
pectation 
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pectation  leflens  furprize,  yet  fome  furprize  is  necef- 
fary  to  gaiety  j  and  that  thofe  who  defire  to  partake 
of  the  pleafure  of  wit  muft  contribute  to  its  produc- 
tion, fince  the  mind  ftagnates  without  external  ven- 
tilation, and  that  effervefcence  of  the  fancy,  which 
flafhes  into  tranfport,  can  be  raifed  only  by  the  Infu- 
fion  of  diflimilar  ideas. 


NUMB.  102.     SATURDAY,  March  9,  1751. 

Ipfa  quoque  ajfiduo  labuntur  tempora  motu 

Nonfecus  ac  flumen  :  neque  enim  confiftere  flumen, 

Nee  levis  bora  poteft  ;  fed  ut  undo,  impellitur  unda, 

Urgeturque  prior  <veniente,  urgetque  prior  em  t 

Tempora  fee  fugiunt  pariter,  pariterque  fequuntur.  Ov  1 0 . 

With  conftant  motion  as  the  moments  glide, 

Behold  in  running  life  the  rolling  tide  ! 

For  none  can  ftem  by  art,  or  flop  by  pow'r, 

The  flowing  ocean,  or  the  fleeting  hour  : 

But  wave  by  wave  purfu'd  arrives  on  more, 

And  each  impell'd  behind  impels  before  : 

So  time  on  time  revolving  we  defcry  ; 

So  minutes  follow,  and  fo  minutes  fly.  ELPHINSTON. 

"  T  IF  F,"  fays  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  pro- 
<c  L-J  grefs  of  which  we  are  perpetually  changing 
"  our  fcenes :  we  firft  leave  childhood  behind  us, 
"  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood, 
*e  then  the  better  and  more  pleating  part  of  old  age." 
The  perufal  of  this  pafTage  having  incited  in  me  a 
train  of  reflections  on  the  ftate  of  man,  the  inceflant 
fluctuation  of  his  wifhes,  the  gradual  change  of  his 

O  2  difpo- 
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difpofition  to  all  external  objects,  and  the  thought- 
leffhefs  with  which  he  floats  along  the  ftream  of  time, 
I  funk  into  a  (lumber  amidft  my  meditations,  and, 
on  a  fudden,  found  my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of 
labour,  the  fhouts  of  alacrity,  the  fhrieks  of  alarm, 
the  whittle  of  winds,  and  the  dafh  of  waters. 

My  aftonifhment  for  a  time  repreflfed  my  curio- 
fity  ;  but  foon  recovering  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  enquire 
whither  we  were  going,  and  what  was  the  caufe  of 
fuch  clamour  and  confufion,  I  was  told  that  they 
were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life  j  that  we 
had  already  pafTed  the  flreights  of  infancy,  in  which 
multitudes  had  perifhed,  fome  by  the  weaknefs  and 
fragility  of  their  veflels,  and  more  by  the  folly,  per- 
verfenefs,  or  negligence,  of  thofe  who  undertook  to 
(leer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  lea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any 
other  means  of  fecurity  than  the  care  of  the  pilot, 
whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  choofe  among 
great  numbers  that  offered  their  direction  and  affift- 
ance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagernefs ;  and 
firft  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  faw  a  ftream  flow- 
ing through  flowery  iflands,  which  every  one  that 
failed  along  feemed  to  behold  with  pleafure  i  but  no 
fooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which,  though  not 
noify  or  turbulent,  was  yet  irrefiftible,  bore  him 
away.  Beyond  thefe  iflands  all  was  darknefs,  nor 
could  any  of  the  paflengers  defcribe  the  fhore  at 
which  he  firft  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  each  other  fide,  was  an  expanfe  of 
waters  violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  fo  thick 
a  mift,  that  the  mod  perfpicacious  eye  could  fee  but 

a  little 
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a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and 
whirlpools,  for  many  funk  unexpectedly  while  they 
were  courting  the  gale  with  full  fails,  and  infulting 
thofe  whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numerous, 
indeed,  were  the  dangers,  and  fo  thick  the  darknefs> 
that  no  caution  could  confer  fecurity.  Yet  there 
were  many,  who,  by  falfe  intelligence,  betrayed  their 
followers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pufhed  thofe 
whom  they  found  in  their  way  againft  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  infurmountable ; 
but  though  it  was  impoffible  to  fail  againft  it,  or  to 
return  to  the  place  that  was  once  pafled,  yet  it  was 
not  fo  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dexte- 
rity or  courage,  fmce,  though  none  could  retreat  back 
from  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique 
direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  fteer  with 
much  care  or  prudence  j  for  by  fome  univerfal  in- 
fatuation, every  man  appeared  to  think  himfelf  fafe, 
though  he  faw  his  conforts  every  moment  finking 
round  him  -,  and  no  fooner  had  the  waves  clofed 
over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  mifconduct 
were  forgotten ;  the  voyage  was  purfued  with  the 
fame  jocund  confidence ;  every  man  congratulated 
himfelf  upon  the  foundnefs  of  his  veffel,  and  be- 
lieved himfelf  able  to  ftem  the  whirlpool  in  which 
his  friend  was  fwallowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks 
on  which  he  was  dafhed :  nor  was  it  often  obferved 
that  the  fight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change  his 
courfe :  if  he  turned  afide  for  a  moment,  he  foon 
forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himfelf  again  to  the  dif- 
pofal  of  chance. 

O  3  This 
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This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indiffe- 
rence, or  from  wearinefs  of  their  prefent  condition  \ 
for  not  one  of  thofe  who  thus  rufhed  upon  deftruc- 
tion,  failed,  when  he  was  finking,  to  call  loudly 
upon  his  aflbciates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now 
be  given  him ;  and  many  fpent  their  laft  moments 
in  cautioning  others  againft  the  folly  by  which  they 
were  intercepted  in  the  midft  of  their  courfe.  Their 
benevolence  was  fometimes  praifed,  but  their  admo- 
nitions were  unregarded. 

The  veffels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being 
confefledly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  ftream 
of  life,  were  vifibly  impaired  in  the  courfe  of  the 
voyage ;  fo  that  every  paflenger  was  certain,  that 
how  long  foever  he  might,  by  favourable  accidents, 
or  by  incefTant  vigilance,  be  preferved,  he  muft  fink 
at  laft. 

This  necefiity  of  periling  might  have  been  ex- 
pecled  to  fadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring, 
at  leaft  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  timorous  in  per- 
petual torments,  and  hinder  them  from  any  enjoy- 
ment of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature 
offered  them  as  the  folace  of  their  labours  j  yet  in 
cffefl  none  feemed  lefs  to  expefl  deftru6tion  than 
thofe  to  whom  it  was  mod  dreadful ;  they  all  had 
the  art  of  concealing  their  danger  from  themfelves  ; 
and  thofe  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  fight 
of  the  terrors  that  embarrafled  their  way,  took  care 
never  to  look  forward,  but  found  fome  amufement 
for  the  prefent  moment,  and  generally  entertained 
themfelves  by  playing  with  HOPE,  who  was  the  con- 
ftant  aflbciate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet 
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Yet  all  that  HOPE  ventured  to  promife,  even  to 
thofe  whom  (he  favoured  moft,  was,  not  that  they 
fhould  efcape,  but  that  they  fhould  fink  laft  j  and 
with  this  promife  every  one  was  fatisfied,  though  he 
laughed  at  the  reft  for  feeming  to  believe  it.  HOPE, 
indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  com- 
panions j  for  in  proportion  as  their  vefiels  grew  leaky, 
(he  redoubled  her  aflurances  of  fafety  ;  and  none  were 
more  bufy  in  making  provifions  for  a  long  voyage, 
than  they  whom  all  but  themfelves  faw  likely  to  pe- 
rilh  foon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midft  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gu/ph 
of  INTEMPERANCE,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  inter- 
fperfed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed  crags  were 
concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  EASE  fpread  couches  of  repofe, 
and  with  fhades,  where  PLEASURE  warbled  the  fong 
of  invitation.  Within  fight  of  thefe  rocks  all  who 
failed  on  the  ocean  of  life  muft  neceflfarily  pafs. 
REASON,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  fleer  the 
paflengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they 
might  efcape ;  but  very  few  could,  by  her  intreaties 
or  remonftrances,  be  induced  to  put  the  rudder 
into  her  hand,  without  ftipulating  that  fhe  fhould 
approach  fo  near  unto  the  rocks  of  PLEASURE,  that 
they  might  folace  themfelves  with  a  fhort  enjoy- 
ment of  that  delicious  region,  after  which  they  al- 
ways determined  to  purfue  their  courfe  without  any 
other  deviation. 

REASON  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo  far  by 
thefe  promifes,  as  to  venture1  her  charge  within  the 
eddy  of  the  gulph  of  INTEMPERANCE,  where,  in- 
deed, the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 

O  4  rupted 
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rupted  the  courfe  of  the  veffel,  and  drew  it,  by 
infenfible  rotations,  towards  the  center.  She  then 
repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  en- 
deavoured to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulph 
was  generally  too  ftrong  to  be  overcome  -,  and  the 
pafTenger,  having  danced  in  circles  with  a  pleafing 
and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  laft  overwhelmed  and  loft. 
Thofe  few  whom  REASON  was  able  to  extricate,  ge- 
nerally fuffered  fo  many  Ihocks  upon  the  points  which 
fhot  out  from  the  rocks  of  PLEASURE,  that  they  were 
unable  to  continue  their  courfe  with  the  fame  flrength 
and  facility  as  before,  but  floated  along  timoroufly 
and  feebly,  endangered  by  every  breeze,  and  fhat- 
tered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  funk,  by 
flow  degrees,  after  long  ftruggles,  and  innumerable 
expedients,  always  repining  at  their  own  folly,  and 
warning  others  againft  the  firft  approach  of  the  gulph 
of  INTEMPERANCE. 

There  were  artifls  who  profefled  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  flop  the  leaks  of  the  veflels  which  had 
been  lhattered  on  the  rocks  of  PLEASURE.  Many 
appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in  their  fkill,  and 
fome,  indeed,  were  preferved  by  it  from  finking, 
who  had  received  only  a  fingle  blow  ;  but  I  remarked 
that  few  veflfels  lafted  long  which  had  been  much  re- 
paired, nor  was  it  found  that  the  artifts  themfelves 
continued  afloat  longer  than  thofe  who  had  leaft  of 
their  affiftance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life, 
the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was,  that 
they  funk  later,  and  more  fuddenly ;  for  they  pafled 
forward  till  they  had  fometimes  feen  all  thofe  in 
whofe  company  they  had  iffued  from  the  ftreights 

of 
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of  infancy,  perifh  in  the  way,  and  at  laft  were  over- 
fet  by  a  crofs  breeze,  without  the  toil  of  refiftance, 
or  the  anguifh  of  expectation.  But  fuch  as  had 
often  fallen  againft  the  rocks  of  PLEASURE,  com- 
monly fubfided  by  fenfible  degrees,  contended  long 
with  the  encroaching  waters,  and  harafled  them- 
felves  by  labours  that  fcarce  HOPE  herfelf  could 
flatter  with  fuccefs. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the 
multitude  about  me,  I  was  fuddenly  alarmed  with 
an  admonition  from  fome  unknown  Power,  "  Gaze 
"  not  idly  upon  others  when  thou  thyfelf  art  fink- 
"  ing.  Whence  is  this  thoughtlefs  tranquillity, 
"  when  thou  and  they  are  equally  endangered  ?"  I 
looked,  and  feeing  the  gulph  of  INTEMPERANCE  be- 
fore me,  ftarted  and  awaked. 
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Scire  i-olunt  fecreta  domus,  atque  hide  timer i.  Juv. 

They  fearch  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe,  and  fo 

Are  worfhipp'd  there,  and  fear'd  for  what  they  know. 

D  R  y  D  E  N  . 

CURIOSITY  is  one  of  the  permanent  and 
certain  characterifticks  of  a  vigorous  intellect. 
Every  advance  into  knowledge  opens  new  profpects, 
and  produces  new  incitements  to  further  progrefs. 
All  the  attainments  poffible  in  our  prefent  ftate  are 
evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  of  enjoyment  -, 
conqueil  ferves  no  purpofe  but  that  of  kindling 
ambition,  difcovery  has  no  effect  but  of  raifing  ex- 
pectation j  the  gratification  of  one  defire  encourages 
another  j  and  after  all  our  labours,  ftudics,  and  en- 
quiries, we  are  continually  at  the  fame  dirtance  from 
the  completion  of  our  fchemes,  have  ftill  fome  wifh 
importunate  to  be  fatisfied,  and  fome  faculty  reftlefs 
and  turbulent  for  want  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  defire  of  knowledge,  though  often  animated 
by  extrinfick  and  adventitious  motives,  feems  on 
many  occafions  to  operate  without  fubordination  to 
any  other  principle ;  we  are  eager  to  fee  and  hear, 
without  intention  of  referring  our  obfervations  to  a 
farther  end  j  we  climb  a  mountain  for  a  profpect  of 
the  plain  ;  we  run  to  the  ftrand  in  a  ftorm,  that  we 
may  contemplate  the  agitation  of  the  water;  we 
range  from  city  to  city,  though  we  profefs  neither 

architecture 
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architecture  nor  fortification;  we  crofs  Teas  only  to 
view  nature  in  nakednefs,  or  magnificence  in  ruins ; 
we  are  equally  allured  by  novelty  of  every  kind,  by 
a  defert  or  a  palace,  a  cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  every 
thing  rude  and  every  thing  polifned,  every  thing 
great  and  every  thing  little ;  we  do  not  fee  a  thicket 
but  with  fome  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an 
infect  flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to  pur- 
fue  it. 

This  paflion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in 
proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated 
and  enlarged.  Lucan  therefore  introduces  Cafar 
fpeaking  with  dignity  fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of 
his  defigns  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  when  he 
declares  to  the  high-prieft  of  Egypt,  that  he  has  no 
defire  equally  powerful  with  that  of  finding  the 
origin  of  the  Nile,,  and  that  he  would  quit  all  the 
projects  of  the  civil  war  for  a  fight  of  thofe  foun- 
tains which  had  been  fo  long  concealed.  And 
Homer,  when  he  would  furnifh  the  Sirens  with  a 
temptation,  to  which  his  hero,  renowned  for  wifdom, 
might  yield  without  difgrace,  makes  them  declare, 
that  none  ever  departed  from  them  but  with  increafe 
of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  fcarce  any  kind  of  ideal  ac- 
quirement which  may  not  be  applied  to  fome  ule, 
or  which  may  not  at  leaft  gratify  pride  with  occa- 
fional  fuperiority ;  but  whoever  attends  the  motions 
of  his  own  mind  will  find,  that  upon  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  an  object,  or  the  firft  ftart  of  a  queftion* 
his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or  more  accurate 
difcuffion,  precedes  all  thoughts  of  profit,  or  of 

compe- 
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competition ;  and  that  his  defines  take  wing  by  in- 
flantaneous  impulfe,  though  their  flight  may  be  in- 
vigorated, or  their  efforts  renewed,  by  fubfequent 
confederations.  The  gratification  of  curiofity  ra- 
ther frees  us  from  uneafmefs  than  confers  pieafure; 
we  are  more  pained  by  ignorance  than  delighted  by 
inftruction.  Curiofity  is  the  third  of  the  foul ;  it  in- 
flames and  torments  us,  and  makes  us  tafte  every 
thing  with  joy,  however  otherwife  infipid,  by  which 
it  may  be  quenched. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earlieft  fearchers  after  know- 
ledge muft  have  propofed  knowledge  only  as  their 
reward;  and  that  fcience,  though  perhaps  the 
nurfling  of  interefl,  was  the  daughter  of  curiofity : 
for  who  can  believe  that  they  who  firft  watched  the 
courfe  of  the  ftars,  forefaw  the  ufe  of  their  difco- 
veries  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce,  or  the  men- 
furation  of  time  ?  They  were  delighted  with  the 
fplendor  of  the  nocturnal  fkies,  they  found  that  the 
lights  changed  their  places  j  what  they  admired  they 
•were  anxious  to  underftand,  and  in  time  traced  their 
revolutions. 

There  are,  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men, 
•who  appear  fatisfied  with  their  intellectual  poifef- 
fions,  and  feem  to  live  without  defire  of  enlarging 
their  conceptions;  before  whom  the  world  pafifes 
•without  notice,  and  who  are  equally  unmoved  by 
nature  or  by  art. 

This  negligence  is  fometimes  only  the  temporary 
effect  of  a  predominant  paffion  ;  a  lover  finds  no  in- 
clination to  travel  any  path,  but  that  which  leads 
to  the  habitation  of  his  miftrefs ;  a  trader  can  fpare 

little 
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little  attention  to  common  occurrences,  when  his 
fortune  is  endangered  by  a  dorm.  It  is  frequently 
the  confequence  of  a  total  immerfion  in  fenfuality : 
corporeal  pleafures  may  be  indulged  till  the  memory 
of  every  other  kind  of  happinefs  is  obliterated; 
the  mind,  long  habituated  to  a  lethargick  and  quie- 
fcent  ftate,  is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  think- 
ng  ;  and  though  fhe  may  fometimes  be  difturbed 
by  the  obtrufion  of  new  ideas,  fhrinks  back  again  to 
ignorance  and  reft. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  except  them  to  whom  the  con- 
tinual talk  of  procuring  the  fupports  of  life,  denies 
all  opportunities  of  deviation  from  their  own  narrow 
track,  the  number  of  fuch  as  live  without  the  ardour 
of  enquiry  is  very  fmall,  though  many  content  them- 
felves  with  cheap  amufements,  and  wafte  their  lives 
in  refearches  of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  fnare  more  dangerous  to  bufy  and 
excurfive  minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  inqui- 
fitivenefs,  which  entangle  them  in  trivial  employ- 
ments and  minute  ftudies,  and  detain  them  in  a 
middle  ftate,  between  the  tedioufnefs  of  total  in- 
activity, and  the  fatigue  of  laborious  efforts,  en- 
chant them  at  once  with  eafe  and  novelty,  and  vi- 
tiate them  with  the  luxury  of  learning.  The  ne- 
ceflity  of  doing  fomething,  and  the  fear  of  under- 
taking much,  fmks  the  hiftorian  to  a  genealogift, 
the  philofopher  to  a  journalift  of  the  weather,  and 
the  mathematician  to  a  conftructer  of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  thofe  who  cannot  content 
themfelves  to  be  idle,  nor  refolve  to  be  induftrious, 
are  at  leaft  employed  without  injury  to  others  ;  but 
it  feldom  happens  that  we  can  contain  ourfelves  lon£ 
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in  a  neutral  ftate,  or  forbear  to  fink  into  vice,  when 
we  are  no  longer  foaring  towards  virtue. 

Nugaculus  was  diftinguifhed  in  his  earlier  years 
by  an  uncommon  livelinefs  of  imagination,  quick- 
nefs  of  fagacity,  and  extent  of  knowledge.  When 
he  entered  into  life,  he  applied  himfelf  with  parti- 
cular inquifitivenefs  to  examine  the  various  mo- 
tives of  human  actions,  the  complicated  influence 
of  mingled  affections,  the  different  modifications 
of  intereft  and  ambition,  and  the  various  caufes  of 
mi  (carriage  and  fuccefs  both  in  publick  and  private 
affairs. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  difcover  to  what 
purpofe  all  thefe  obfervations  were  collected,  or  how 
Nugaculus  would  much  improve  his  virtue  or  his 
fortune  by  an  inceflant  attention  to  changes  of  coun- 
tenance, burfts  of  inconfideration,  fallies  of  paffion, 
and  all  the  other  cafualities  by  which  he  ufed  to 
trace  a  character,  yet  they  could  not  deny  the  ftudy 
of  human  nature  to  be  worthy  of  a  wife  man; 
they  therefore  flattered  his  vanity,  applauded  his 
difcoveries,  and  littened  with  fubmiffive  modefty  to 
his  lectures  on  the  uncertainty  of  inclination,  the 
weaknefs  of  refolves,  and  the  instability  of  temper, 
to  his  account  of  the  various  motives  which  agitate 
the  mind,  and  his  ridicule  of  the  modern  dream  of  a 
ruling  paffion. 

Such  was  the  firft  incitement  of  Nugaculus  to  a 
clofe  inflection  into  the  conduct  of  mankind.  He 
had  no  intereft  in  view,  and  therefore  no  defign  of 
fupplantation  j  he  had  no  malevolence,  and  there- 
fore detected  faults  without  any  intention  to  expofe 
them;  but  having  once  found  the  art  of  engaging 
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his  attention  upon  others,  he  had  no  inclination  to 
call  it  back  to  himfelf,  but  has  patted  his  time  in 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  rifing  character, 
and  lived  upon  a  fmall  eftate  without  any  thought  of 
encreafing  it. 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  general 
matter  of  fecret  hiftory,  and  can  give  an  account  of 
the  intrigues,  private  marriages,  competitions,  and 
ftratagems,  of  half  a  century.  He  knows  the  mort- 
gages upon  every  man's  eftate,  the  terms  upon 
which  every  fpendthrift  raifes  his  money,  the  real 
and  reputed  fortune  of  every  lady,  the  jointure  fti- 
pulated  by  every  contract,  and  the  expectations  of 
every  family  from  maiden  aunts  and  childlels  ac- 
quaintances. He  can  relate  the  economy  of  every 
houfe,  knows  how  much  one  man's  cellar  is  robbed 
by  his  butler,  and  the  land  of  another  underlet  by 
his  fteward;  he  can  tell  where  the  manor-houfe  is 
falling,  though  large  fums  are  yearly  paid  for  re- 
pairs ;  and  where  the  tenants  are  felling  woods  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  owner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence  he  is  inadvertently 
guilty  of  a  thoufand  acts  of  treachery.  He  fees  no 
man's  fervant  without  draining  him  of  his  truft ;  he 
enters  no  family  without  flattering  the  children  into 
difcoveries  j  he  is  a  perpetual  fpy  upon  the  doors  of 
his  neighbours  j  and  knows  by  long  experience,  at 
whatever  diftance,  the  looks  of  a  creditor,  a  bor- 
rower, a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  his  in- 
duftry   has  not  hitherto  been  very  mifchievous  to 
others,  or  dangerous  to  himfelf  j  but  fince  he  can- 
not 
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not  enjoy  this  knowledge  but  by  difcovering  it,  and, 
if  he  had  no  other  motive  to  loquacity,  is  obliged 
to  traffick  like  the  chymifts,  and  purchafe  one  fecret 
with  another  j  he  is  every  day  more  hated  as  he  is 
more  known ;  for  he  is  confidered  by  great  numbers 
as  one  that  has  their  fame  and  their  happinefs  in  his 
power,  and  no  man  can  much  love  him  of  whom  he 
lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,  innocent  at  firft,  if  not 
laudable,  the  intention  of  regulating  his  own  beha- 
viour by  the  experience  of  others,  by  an  accidental 
declenfion  of  minutenefs,  betrayed  Nugaculus,  not 
only  to  a  foolifh,  but  vicious  wafte  of  a  life  which 
might  have  been  honourably  patted  in  publick  fer- 
vices,  or  domeftick  virtues.  He  has  loft  his  original 
intention,  and  given  up  his  mind  to  employments 
that  engrofs,  but  do  not  improve  it. 
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NUMB.  104.    SATURDAY,  March  16,  1751- 

Nihil  eft  quod  credere  defe 
Nonpojfit JUVENAL. 

None  e'er  rejefts  hyperbolies  of  praifc. 

TH  E  apparent  infufficiency  of  every  individual 
to  his  own  happinefs  or  fafety,  compels  us  to 
feek  from  one  another  afiiftance  and  fupport.  The 
neceffity  of  joint  efforts  for  the  execution  of  any 
great  or  extenfive  defign,  the  variety  of  powers 
difTeminated  in  the  fpecies,  and  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  defects  and  excellencies  of  different  per- 
fons,  demand  an  interchange  of  help,  and  commu- 
nication of  intelligence,  and  by  frequent  reciproca- 
tions of  beneficence  unite  mankind  in  fociety  and 
friendfhip. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  in  a  ftate 
of  equality,  without  diftinftion  of  rank,  or  pecu- 
liarity of  pofiefiions,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that 
every  man  was  then  loved  in  proportion  as  he 
could  contribute  by  his  ftrength,  or  his  (kill,  to 
the  fupply  of  natural  wants  j  there  was  then  little 
room  for  peevifh  diQike,  or  capricious  favour ;  the 
affection  admitted  into  the  heart  was  rather  efteem 
than  tendernefs  j  and  kindnefs  was  only  purchafed 
by  benefits.  But  when  by  force  or  policy,  by  wifdorn 
or  by  fortune,  property  and  fuperiority  were  intro- 
duced and  eftablifhed,  fo  that  many  were  condemned 
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to  labour  for  the  fupport  of  a  few,  then  they  whole 
pofiefTions  fwelled  above  their  wants,  naturally  laid 
out  their  fuperfluities  upon  pleafure  ;  and  thofe  who 
could  not  gain  friendfhip  by  neceflary  offices,  endea- 
voured to  promote  their  intereft  by  luxurious  gratifi- 
cations, and  to  create  need  which  they  might  be 
courted  to  fupply. 

The  defires  of  mankind  are  much  more  numerous 
than  their  attainments,  and  the  capacity  of  imagina- 
tion much  larger  than  actual  enjoyment.  Multitudes 
are  therefore  unfatisfied  with  their  allotment  j  and  he 
that  hopes  to  improve  his  condition  by  the  favour  of 
another,  and  either  finds  no  room  for  the  exertion  of 
great  qualities,  or  perceives  himfelf  excelled  by  his 
rivals,  will,  by  other  expedients,  endeavour  to  be- 
come agreeable  where  he  cannot  be  important,  and 
learn,  by  degrees,  to  number  the  art  of  f  leafing 
among  the  mod  ufeful  ftudies,  and  moft  valuable  ac- 
quifitions. 

This  art,  like  others,  is  cultivated  in  proportion 
to  its  ufefulnefs,  and  will  always  flourifli  moft  where 
it  is  moft  rewarded ;  for  this  reafon  we  find  it  prac- 
tifed  with  great  afliduity  under  abfolute  governments, 
where  honours  and  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  whom  all  endeavour  to  propitiate,  and  who 
foon  becomes  fo  much  accuftomed  to  compliance  and 
officioufnefs,  as  not  eafily  to  find,  in  the  moft  deli- 
cate addrefs,  that  novelty  which  is  necefiary  to  pro- 
cure attention. 

It  is  dilcovered  by  a  very  few  experiments,  that 
no  man  is  much  pleafed  with  a  companion,  who 
does  not  increafe,  in  fome  refpect,  his  fondnefs  of 
himfelfj  and,  therefore,  he  that  wifhes  rather  to  be 
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led  forward  to  profperity  by  the  gentle  hand  of  fa- 
vour, than  to  force  his  way  by  labour  and  merit, 
muft  confider  with  more  care  how  to  difplay  his 
patron's  excellencies  than  his  own;  that  whenever 
he  approaches,  he  may  fill  the  imagination  with 
pleafing  dreams,  and  chace  away  difguft  and 
wearinefs  by  a  perpetual  fuccefiion  of  delightful 
images. 

This  may,  indeed,  fometimes  be  effected  by  turn- 
ing the  attention  upon  advantages  which  are  really 
poffeffed,  or  upon  profpects  which  reafon  fpreads 
before  hope ;  for  whoever  can  deferve  or  require  to 
be  courted,  has  generally,  either  from  nature  or 
from  fortune,  gifts,  which  he  may  review  with 
fatisfac~Uon,  and  of  which,  when  he  is  artfully  re- 
called to  the  contemplation,  he  will  feldom  be  dif- 
pleafed. 

But  thofe  who  have  once  degraded  their  under- 
ftanding  to  an  application  only  to  the  paffions,  and 
who  have  learned  to  derive  hope  from  any  other 
fources  than  induftry  and  virtue,  feldom  retain  dig- 
nity and  magnanimity  fufficient  to  defend  them 
againft  the  conftant  recurrence  of  temptation  to 
falfehood.  He  that  is  too  defirous  to  be  loved, 
will  foon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when  he  has  ex- 
haufted  all  the  variations  of  honeft  praife,  and  can 
delight  no  longer  with  the  civility  of  truth,  he  will 
invent  new  topicks  of  panegyrick,  and  break  out 
into  raptures  at  virtues  and  beauties  conferred  by 
himfelf. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependance  would,  indeed, 
be  aggravated  by  hopelefnefs  of  fuccefs,  if  no  indul- 
gence was  allowed  to  adulation.  He  that  will  ob- 
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flinately  confine  his  patron  to  hear  only  the  com- 
mendations which  he  deferves,  will  foon  be  forced 
to  give  way  to  others  that  regale  him  with  more 
compafs  of  mufick.  The  greateft  human  virtue 
bears  no  proportion  to  human  vanity.  We  always 
think  ourfelves  better  than  we  are,  and  are  gene- 
rally defirous  that  others  fhould  think  us  Hill  bet- 
ter than  we  think  ourfelves.  To  praife  us  for 
actions  or  difpofitions,  which  deferve  praife,  is  not 
to  confer  a  benefit,  but  to  pay  a  tribute.  We 
have  always  pretenfions  to  fame,  which,  in  our 
own  hearts,  we  know  to  be  difputable,  and  which 
we  are  defirous  to  ftrengthen  by  a  new  fuffrage  j 
we  have  always  hopes  which  we  fufpe<5l  to  be  fal- 
lacious, and  of  which  we  eagerly  fnatch  at  every  con- 
firmation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  firft  ap- 
proaches under  the  conduct  of  truth,  and  to  fecure 
credit  to  future  encomiums,  by  fuch  praife  as  may 
be  ratified  by  the  confciencej  but  the  mind  once 
habituated  to  the  lufcioufnefs  of  eulogy,  becomes, 
in  a  fhort  time,  nice  and  faftidious,  and,  like  a  vi- 
tiated palate,  is  inceflantly  calling  for  higher  gratifi- 
cations. 

It  is  fcarcely  credible  to  what  degree  difcern- 
ment  may  be  dazzled  by  the  mift  of  pride,  and 
wifdom  infatuated  by  the  intoxication  of  flattery j 
or  how  low  the  genius  may  defcend  by  fuccefllve 
gradations  of  fervility,  and  how  fwifdy  it  may 
fall  down  the  precipice  of  falfehood.  No  man 
can,  indeed,  obferve,  without  indignation,  on  what 
names,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  ut- 
moft  exuberance  of  praife  has  been  lavilhed,  and 
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by  what  hands  it  has  been  beftowed.  It  has  never  yet 
been  found,  that  the  tyrant,  the  plunderer,  the  op- 
prefTor,  the  mod  hateful  of  the  hateful,  the  moft  pro- 
fligate of  the  profligate,  have  been  denied  any  cele- 
brations which  they  were  willing  to  purchafe,  or  that 
wickednefs  and  folly  have  not  found  correfpondent 
flatterers  through  all  their  fubordinations,  except 
when  they  have  been  aflbciated  with  avarice  or  po- 
verty, and  have  wanted  either  inclination  or  ability 
to  hire  a  panegyrift. 

As  there  is  no  character  fo  deformed  as  to  fright 
away  from  it  the  proftitutes  of  praife,  there  is  no 
degree  of  encomiaftick  veneration  which  pride  has 
refufed.  The  emperors  of  Rome  fufFered  themfelves 
to  be  worfhipped  in  their  lives  with  altars  and  facri- 
fices  ;  and  in  an  age  more  enlightened,  the  terms  pe- 
culiar to  the  praife  and  worfhip  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, have  been  applied  to  wretches  whom  it  was  the 
reproach  of  humanity  to  number  among  men  ;  and 
whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered  thofe  that 
read  or  wrote  their  deification,  from  hunting  into  the 
toils  of  juftice,  as  difturbers  of  the  peace  of  nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical  flat- 
terers, who  muft  be  refigned  to  infamy  without  vin- 
dication, and  whom  we  muft  confefs  to  have  de- 
ferted  the  caufe  of  virtue  for  pay :  they  have  com- 
mitted, againft  full  conviction,  the  crime  of  obli- 
terating the  diftinctions  between  good  and  evil,  and 
inftead  of  oppofing  the  encroachments  of  vice, 
have  incited  her  progrefs,  and  celebrated  her  con- 
quefts.  But  there  is  a  lower  clafs  of  fycophants, 
whofe  underftanding  has  not  made  them  capable  of 
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equal  guilt.  Every  man  of  high  rank  is  furrounded 
with  numbers,  who  have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or 
aftion,  than  his  maxims,  and  his  conduct  ;  whom  the 
honour  of  being  numbered  among  his  acquaintance, 
reconciles  to  all  his  vices,  and  all  his  abfurdities  j  and 
who  eafily  perfuade  themfelves  to  efteem  him,  by 
whofe  regard  they  confider  themfelves  as  diftinguifhed 
and  exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture  them- 
felves within  the  fphere  of  greatnefs.  Stupidity  is 
loon  blinded  by  the  fplendor  of  wealth,  and  coward- 
ice is  eafily  fettered  in  the  fhackles  of  dependance. 
To  folicit  patronage,  is,  at  leafb,  in  the  event,  to  fet 
virtue  to  fale.  None  can  be  pleafed  without  praife3 
and  few  can  be  praifed  without  falfehood  j  few  can  be 
afliduous  without  fervility,  and  none  can  be  fervile 
without  corruption. 
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•  Animorum 

Impulfu,  et  caeca  magnate  cu-pidine  dufti,  Juv. 

Vain  man  runs  headlong,  to  caprice  refign'd; 
Impell'd  by  paffion,  and  with  folly  blind, 

I  WAS  lately  confidering,  among  other  obje&s 
of  fpeculation,  the  new  attempt  of  an  univerfal 
regifter,  an  office,  in  which  every  man  may  lodge  an 
account  of  his  fuperfluities  and  wants,  of  whatever  he 
defires  to  purchafe  or  to  fell.  My  imagination  foon 
prefented  to  me  the  latitude  to  which  this  defign  may 
be  extended  by  integrity  and  induflry,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  juftly  hoped  from  a  general 
mart  of  intelligence,  when  once  its  reputation  fhall  be 
fo  eftablifhed,  that  neither  reproach  nor  fraud  fhall  be 
feared  from  it ;  when  an  application  to  it  fhall  not  be 
cenfured  as  the  laft  refource  of  defperation,  nor  its 
informations  fufpefted  as  the  fortuitous  fuggeftions 
of  men  obliged  not  to  appear  ignorant.  A  place 
where  every  exuberance  may  be  difcharged,  and  every 
deficiency  fupplied,  where  every  lawful  paffion  may 
find  its  gratifications,  and  every  honeft  curiofity  re- 
ceive fatisfaftion,  where  the  flock  of  a  nation,  pecu- 
niary and  intellectual,  may  be  brought  together,  and 
where  all  conditions  of  humanity  may  hope  to  find 
relief,  pleafure,  and  accommodation,  muft  equally 
deferve  the  attention  of  the  merchant  and  philofopher, 
of  him  who  mingles  in  the  tumult  of  bufinefs,  and 
him  who  only  lives  to  amufe  himfelf  with  the  various 
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employments  and  purfuits  of  others.  Nor  will  it  be 
an  uninftructing  fchool  to  the  greateft  matters  of  me- 
thod and  difpatch,  if  fuch  multiplicity  can  be  pre- 
ferved  from  embarrafiment,  and  fuch  tumult  from 
inaccuracy. 

While  I  was  concerting  this  fplendid  project,  and 
filling  my  thoughts  with  its  regulation,  its  conveni- 
cncies,  its  variety,  and  its  confequences,  I  funk  gra- 
dually into  (lumber;  but  the  fame  images,  though 
lefs  diftinc"t,  ftill  continued  to  float  upon  my  fancy. 
I  perceived  myfelf  at  the  gate  of  an  immenfe  edifice, 
where  innumerable  multitudes  where  paffing  without 
confufion;    every  face  on   which  I   fixed  my  eyes, 
feemed  fettled  in  the  contemplation  of  fome  import- 
ant purpofe,  and  every  foot  was  haftened  by  eager- 
nefs  and  expectation.     I  followed  the  crowd  without 
knowing  whither  I  fhould  be  drawn,  and  remained  a 
while  in  the  unpleafing  ftate  of  an  idler,  where  all 
other  beings  were  bufy,  giving  place  every  moment 
to  thofe  who  had  more  importance  in  their  looks. 
Afhamed  to  ftand  ignorant,  and  afraid  to  afk  queftions, 
at  laft  I  faw  a  lady  fweeping  by  me,  whom,  by  the 
quicknefs  of  her  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  fteps,  and 
a  mixture  of  levity  and  impatience,  I  knew  to  be 
my   long-lov'd   protectrefs,    CURIOSITY.      "  Great 
"  goddefs,"  faid  I,  "  may  thy  votary  be  permitted 
<f  to  implore  thy  favour ;  if  thou  haft  been  my  di- 
«c  re&refs  from  the  firft  dawn  of  reafon,  if  I  have 
<c  followed  thee  \through  the  maze  of  .life  with  inva,- 
tf  riable  fidelity,  if  I  have  turned  to  every  new  call, 
«  and  quitted  at  thy  nod  one  purfuit   for  another, 
"  if  I  have  never  (lopped  at  the  invitations  of  for- 
«  tune,  nor  forgot  thy  authority  in  the  bowers  of 

"  pleafure, 
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ce  pleafure,  inform  me  now  whither  chance  has  con- 
"  duded  me." 

"  Thou  art  now,"  replied  the  fmiling  power, 
"  in  the  prefence  of  JUSTICE,  and  of  TRUTH,  whom 
<c  the  father  of  gods  and  men  has  fent  down  to  regif- 
*c  ter  the  demands  and  pretenfions  of  mankind,  that 
"  the  world  may  at  laft  be  reduced  to  order,  and  that 
"  none  may  complain  hereafter  of  being  doomed  to 
"  tafks  for  which  they  are  unqualified,  of  pofieffing 
<f  faculties  for  which  they  cannot  find  employment, 
<e  or  virtues  that  languifh  unobferved  for  want  of  op- 
"  portunities  to  exert  them,  of  being  encumbered 
(t  with  fuperfluities  which  they  would  willingly  re- 
"  fign,  or  of  wafting  away  in  defires  which  ought 
"  to  be  fatisfied.  JUSTICE  is  now  to  examine  every 
"  man's  wifhes,  and  TRUTH  is  to  record  them  •,  let 
(f  us  approach,  and  obferve  the  progrefs  of  this  great 
<c  tranfaclion." 

.  She  then  moved  forward,  and  TRUTH,  who  knew 
her  among  the  moft  faithful  of  her  followers,  beckon- 
ed her  to  advance,  till  we  were  placed  near  the  feat 
of  JUSTICE.  The  firft  who  required  the  affiftance  of 
the  office,  came  forward  with  a  flow  pace,  and  tu- 
mour of  dignity,  and  fhaking  a  weighty  purfe  in  his 
hand,  demanded  to  be  regiftered  by  TRUTH,  as  the 
MAECENAS  of  the  prefent  age,  the  chief  encourager 
of  literary  merit,  to  whom  men  of  learning  and  wit 
might  apply  in  any  exigence  or  diftrefs  with  certainty 
of  fuccour.  JUSTICE  very  mildly  enquired,  whether 
he  had  calculated  the  expence  of  fuch  a  declaration  ? 
whether  he  had  been  informed  what  number  of  peti- 
tioners would  fwarm  about  him  ?  whether  he  could 
diftinguifh  icllenefs  and  negligence  from  calamity, 

often- 
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oftentation  from  knowledge,  or  vivacity  from  wit  ? 
To  thefe  queftions  he  feemed  not  well  provided  with 
a  reply,  but  repeated  his  defire  to  be  recorded  as  a 
patron.  JUSTICE  then  offered  to  regifter  his  propofal 
on  thefe  conditions,  that  he  fhould  never  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  flattered ;  that  he  fhould  never  delay  an 
audience  when  he  had  nothing  to  do;  and  that  he 
fhould  never  encourage  followers  without  intending 
to  reward  them.  Thefe  terms  were  too  hard  to  be 
accepted ;  for  what,  faid  he,  is  the  end  of  patronage, 
but  the  pleafure  of  reading  dedications,  holding  mul- 
titudes in  fufpenfe,  and  enjoying  their  hopes,  their 
fears,  and  their  anxiety,  flattering  them  to  affiduity, 
and,  at  laft,  difrniffing  them  for  impatience  ?  JUSTICE 
heard  his  confeflion,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  poft- 
ed  upon  the  gate  among  cheats  and  robbers,  and 
publick  nuifances,  which  all  were  by  that  notice 
warned  to  avoid. 

Another  required  to  be  made  known  as  the  difco- 
verer  of  a  new  art  of  education,  by  which  languages 
and  fciences  might  be  taught  to  all  capacities,  and  all 
inclinations,  without  fear  of  punifhment,  pain  of  con- 
finementj  lofs  of  any  part  of  the  gay  mien  of  igno- 
rance, or  any  obftruction  of  the  neceflary  progrefs  in 
drefs,  dancing,  or  cards. 

JUSTICE  and  TRUTH  did  not  trouble  this  great 
adept  with  many  enquiries ;  but  finding  his  addrefs 
awkward  and  his  fpeech  barbarous,  ordered  him  to 
be  regiftered  as  a  tall  fellow  who  wanted  employ- 
ment, and  might  ferve  in  any  poft  where  the  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing  was  not  required. 

A  man  of  a  very  great  and  philofophick  afpect,  re- 
quired notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  fet  out, 
2  a  certain 
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a  certain  day,  on  a  fubmarine  voyage,  and  of  his  wil- 
lingnefs  to  take  in  paffengers  for  no  more  than  dou- 
ble the  price  at  which  they  might  fail  above  water. 
His  defire  was  granted,  and  he  retired  to  a  conveni- 
ent Hand,  in  expectation  of  filling  his  (hip,  and  grow- 
ing rich  in  a  Ihort  time  by  the  fecrecy,  fafety,  and  ex- 
pedition of  the  pafiage. 

Another  defired  to  advertife  the  curious,  that  he 
had,  for  the  advancement  of  true  knowledge,  con- 
trived an  optical  inftrument,  by  which  thofe  who  laid 
out  their  induftry  on  memorials  of  the  changes  of  the 
wind,  might  obferve  the  direction  of  the  weather- 
cocks on  the  hitherfide  of  the  lunar  world. 

Another  wifhed  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  an 
invention,  by  which  cities  or  kingdoms  might  be 
made  warm  in  winter  by  a  fingle  fire,  a  kettle,  and 
pipe.  Another  had  a  vehicle  by  which  a  man  might 
bid  defiance  to  floods,  and  continue  floating  in  an 
inundation,  without  any  inconvenience,  till  the  wa- 
ter fhould  fubfide.  JUSTICE  confidered  thefe  pro- 
jects as  of  no  importance  but  to  their  authors,  and 
therefore  fcarcely  condefcended  to  examine  them; 
but  TRUTH  refufed  to  admit  them  into  the  regifter. 

Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  one  hour  to 
give  notice  of  an  univerfal  medicine,  by  which  all 
difeafes  might  be  cured  or  prevented,  and  life  pro- 
traded  beyond  the  age  of  NESTOR.  But  JUSTICE 
informed  them,  that  one  univerfal  medicine  was  fuf- 
ficient,  and  fhe  would  delay  the  notification  till  fhe 
faw  who  could  longed  preferve  his  own  life. 

A  thoufand  other  claims  and  offers  were  exhibited 
and  examined.  I  remarked,  among  this  mighty 
multitude,  that,  of  intellectual  advantages,  many 

had 
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had  great  exuberance,  and  few  confeffed  any  want  j 
of  every  art  there  were  a  hundred  profeffors  for  a 
fingle  pupil ;  but  of  other  attainments,  fuch  as  riches, 
honours,  and  preferments,  I  found  none  that  had  too 
much,  but  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  that  thought 
themfelves  intitled  to  a  larger  dividend. 

It  often  happened,  that  all  mifers,  and  women, 
married  at  the  clofe  of  life,  advertifed  their  want  of 
children ;  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  thofe  who  had  a 
numerous  offspring,  to  give  notice  of  a  fon  or  daugh- 
ter to  be  fpared  ;  but  though  appearances  promifed 
well  on  both  fides,  the  bargain  feldom  fucceeded; 
for  they  foon  loft  their  inclination  to  adopted  chil- 
dren, and  proclaimed  their  intentions  to  promote 
fome  fcheme  of  publick  charity  :  a  thoufand  propofals 
were  immediately  made,  among  which  they  hefitated 
till  death  precluded  the  decifion. 

As  I  flood  locking  on  this  fcene  of  confufion, 
TRUTH  condefcended  to  afk  me,  what  was  my  bufi- 
nefs  at  her  office  ?  I  was  flruck  with  the  unexpected 
queftion,  and  awaked  by  my  efforts  to  anfwer  it. 
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Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies,  natures  judi da  confrmat.         CiC. 

Time  obliterates  the  fklions  of  opinion,  and  confirms  the  de- 
cifions  of  nature. 

IT  is  necefTary  to  the  fuccefs  of  flattery,  that  it  be 
accommodated   to   particular    circumftances   or 
characters,  and  enter  the  heart  on  that  fide  where  the 
paffions  {land  ready  to   receive  it.     A  lady   feldom 
liftens  with  attention  to  any  praife  but  that  of  her 
beauty  j  a  merchant  always  expects  to  hear   of  his 
influence  at  the   bank,  his   importance  on  the  ex- 
change, the  height  of  his  credit,  and  die  extent  of 
his  traffick :  and  the  author  will  fcarcely  be  pleafed 
without  lamentations  of  the  neglect  of  learning,  the 
confpiracies  againft  genius,  and  the  flow  progrefs  of 
merit,  or  fome  praifes  pf  the  magnanimity  of  thofe 
who  encounter  poverty  and  contempt  in  the  caufe  of 
knowledge,  and  truft  for  the  reward  of  their  labours 
to  the  judgment  and  gratitude  of  poiterity. 

An  affurance  of  unfading  laurels,  and  immortal 
reputation,  is  the  fettled  reciprocation  of  civility  be- 
tween amicable  writers.  To  raife  monuments  more 
durable  than  brafs,  and  more  conspicuous  than  pyramid's, 
has  been  long  the  common  boaft  of  literature ;  but 
among  the  innumerable  architects  that  erect  columns 
to  themfelves,  far  the  greater  part,  either  for  want  of 
durable  materials,  or  of  art  to  difpofe  them,  fee  their 
edifices  perifh  as  they  are  towering  to  completion, 

and 
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and  thofe  few  that  for  a  while  attract  the  eye  of  man- 
kind, are  generally  weak  in  the  foundation,  and  foon 
link  by  the  faps  of  time. 

No  place  affords  a  more  finking  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  human  hopes,  than  a  publick  library ;  for 
who  can  fee  the  wall  crowded  on  every  fide  by  mighty 
volumes,  the  works  of  laborious  meditation,  and  ac- 
curate enquiry,  now  fcarcely  known  but  by  the  cata- 
logue, and  preferved  only  to  increafe  the  pomp  of 
learning,  without  confidering  how  many  hours  have 
been  wafted  in  vain  endeavours,  how  often  imagina- 
tion has  anticipated  the  praifes  of  futurity,  how  many 
ftatues  have  rifen  to  the  eye  of  vanity,  how  many 
ideal  converts  have  elevated  zeal,  how  often  wit  has 
exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy  of  his  antagonifts,  and 
dogmatifm  has  delighted  in  the  gradual  advances  of 
his  authority,  the  immutability  of  his  decrees,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  his  power? 

• Non  unquam  dedit 

Docunicnta  fors  majora,  cpihm  fragili  loco 
Starent  JuperK. 

Infulting  chance  ne'er  call'd  with  louder  voice, 
On  fwelling  mortals  to  be  proud  no  more. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whofe  performances 
are  thus  treafured  up  in  magnificent  obfcurity,  moft 
are  forgotten,  becaufe  they  never  deferved  to  be  re- 
membered, and  owed  the  honours  which  they  once 
obtained,  not  to  judgment  or  to  genius,  to  labour  or 
to  art,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  faction,  the  ftratagem 
of  intrigue,  or  the  fervility  of  adulation. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men  whofe 
works  are  now  totally  neglected,  mentioned  with 
praifes  by  their  contemporaries,  as  the  oracles  of 
their  age,  and  the  legiflators  of  fcience.  Curiofity 
is  naturally  excited,  their  volumes  after  long  enquiry 
are  found,  but  feldom  reward  the  labour  of  the  fearch. 
Every  period  of  time  has  produced  thefe  bubbles  of 
artificial  fame,  which  are  kept  up  a  while  by  the 
breath  of  fafhion,  and  then  break  at  once,  and  are 
annihilated.  The  learned  often  bewail  the  lofs  of 
ancient  writers  whofe  characters  have  furvived  their 
works  3  but,  perhaps,  if  we  could  now  retrieve  them, 
we  fliould  find  them  only  the  Granvilles,  Montagues^ 
Stepneys,  and  Sheffield*  of  their  time,  and  wonder  by 
what  infatuation  or  caprice  they  could  be  raifed  to. 
notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  many  have 
funk  into  oblivion,  whom  it  were  unjuft  to  number 
with  this  defpicable  clafs.  Various  kinds  of  literary 
fame  feem  deftined  to  various  meafures  of  duration. 
Some  fpread  into  exuberance  with  a  very  fpeedy 
growth,  but  foon  wither  and  decay  j  fome  rife  more 
flowly,  but  laft  long.  Parnaflus  has  its  flowers  of 
tranfient  fragrance,  as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering 
height,  and  its  laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  thofe  whofe  reputation  is  exhaufted  in  a 
fliort  time  by  its  own  luxuriance,  are  the  writers  who 
take  advantage  of  prefent  incidents  or  characters 
which  ftrongly  intereft  the  pafiions,  and  engage  uni- 
verfal  attention.  It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  readers, 
when  we  difcufs  a  queftion  which  every  one  is  defir- 
ous  to  underftand,  which  is  debated  in  every  aflem- 
bly,  and  has  divided  the  nation  into  parties ;  or  whea 

we 
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we  difplay  the  faults  or  virtues  of  him  whofe  publick 
conduct  has  made  almoft  every  man  his  enemy  or 
his  friend.  To  the  quick  circulation  of  fuch  pro- 
ductions all  the  motives  of  intereft  and  vanity  con- 
cur; the  difputant  enlarges  his  knowledge,  the  zealot 
animates  his  pafiion,  and  every  man  is  defirous  to 
inform  himfelf  concerning  affairs  fo  vehemently  agi- 
tated and  varioufly  reprefented. 

Jt  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  through  how  many 
fubordinations  of  intereft  the  ardour  of  party  is  dif- 
fufed ;  and  what  multitudes  fancy  themfelves  affected 
by  eve-y  fatire  or  panegyrick  on  a  man  of  eminence. 
"Whoever  has,  at  any  time,  taken  occafion  to  men- 
tion him  with  praife  or  blame,  whoever  happens  to 
love  or  hate  any  of  his  adherents,  as  he  wifhes  to 
confirm  his  opinion,  and  to  ftrengthen  his  party, 
will  diligently  perufe  every  paper  from  which  he  can 
hope  for  fentiments  like  his  own.  An  object,  how- 
ever fmall  in  itfelf,  if  placed  near  to  the  eye,  will 
engrofs  all  the  rays  of  light  j  and  a  tranfaction,  how- 
ever trivial,  fwells  into  importance  when  it  prefles 
immediately  on  our  attention.  He  that  fhall  perufe 
the  political  pamphlets  of  any  paft  reign,  will  wonder 
why  they  were  fo  eagerly  read,  or  fo  loudly  praifed. 
Many  of  the  performances  which  had  power  to  in- 
flame factions,  and  fill  a  kingdom  with  confufion, 
have  now  very  little  effect  upon  a  frigid  critick  j  and 
the  time  is  coming,  when  the  compofitions  of  later 
hirelings  fhall  lie  equally  defpifed.  In  proportion 
a^  thofe  who  write  on  temporary  fubjects,  are  exalted 
above  their  merit  at  firft,  they  are  afterwards  de- 
preffed  below  it ;  nor  can  the  brighteft  elegance  of 
diction,  or  moft  artful  fubtilty  of  reafoning,  hope 

for 
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for  much  efteem  from  thofe  whofe  regard  is  no  longer 
quickened  by  curiofity  or  pride. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  controvertifts,  even  when 
they  contend  for  philofophical  or  theological  truth, 
to  be  foon  laid  afide  and  flighted.  Either  the  queftion 
is  decided,  and  there  is  no  more  place  for  doubt  and 
oppofition  j  or  mankind  defpair  of  underflanding  it, 
and  grow  weary  of  difturbance,  content  themfelves 
with  quiet  ignorance,  and  refufe  to  be  harafled  with 
labours  which  they  have  no  hopes  of  recompenfing 
with  knowledge. 

The  authors  of  new  difcoveries  may  furely  expert 
to  be  reckoned  among  thofe,  whofe  writings  are 
fecure  of  veneration :  yet  it  often  happens  that  the 
general  reception  of  a  doctrine  obfcures  the  books 
in  which  it  was  delivered.  When  any  tenet  is  gene- 
rally received  and  adopted  as  an  incontrovertible 
principle,  we  feldom  look  back  to  the  arguments 
upon  which  it  was  firft  eftablifhed,  or  can  bear  that 
tedioufnefs  of  deduction,  and  multiplicity  of  evi- 
dence, by  which  its  author  was  forced  to  reconcile 
it  to  prejudice,  and  fortify  it  in  the  weaknefs  of 
novelty  againft  obflinacy  and  envy. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  of  our  philofophy  is 
derived  from  Boyle'?,  difcovery  of  the  qualities  of  the 
air ;  yet  of  thofe  who  now  adopt  or  enlarge  his  theo- 
ry, very  few  have  read  the  detail  of  his  experiments. 
His  name  is,  indeed,  reverenced ;  but  his  works  are 
neglected;  we  are  contented  to  know,  that  he  con- 
quered his  opponents,  without  enquiring  what  cavils 
were  produced  againft  him,  or  by  what  proofs  they 
were  confuted. 

VOL.  V.  Some 
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Some  writers  apply  themfelves  to  ftudies  boundlefs 
and  inexhauftible,  as  experiments  and  natural  philo- 
fophy.  Thefe  are  always  loft  in  fucceffive  compila- 
tions, as  new  advances  are  made,  and  former  ob- 
fervations  become  more  familiar.  Others  fpend 
their  lives  in  remarks  on  language,  or  explanations 
of  antiquities,  and  only  afford  materials  for  lexico- 
graphers and  commentators,  who  are  themfelves 
overwhelmed  by  fubfequent  collectors,  that  equally 
deftroy  the  memory  of  their  predeceflbrs  by  amplifi- 
cation, tranfpofition,  or  contraction.  Every  new 
fyflem  of  nature  gives  birth  to  a  fwarm  of  expofitors, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  explain  and  illuflrate  it,  and  who 
can  hope  to  exift  no  longer  than  the  founder  of  their 
feet  preferves  its  reputation. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  kinds  of  compofition  from 
which  an  author,  however  learned  or  ingenious,  can 
hope  a  long  continuance  of  fame.  He  who  has  care- 
fully ftudied  human  nature,  and  can  well  defcribe  it, 
may  with  moft  reafon  flatter  his  ambition.  Bacon, 
among  all  his  pretenfions  to  the  regard  of  pofterity, 
feems  to  have  pleafed  himfelf  chiefly  with  his  EiTays, 
which  corns  home  to  men's  bufinefs  and  bojoms,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  he  declares  his  expectation,  that 
they  will  Hue  as  long  as  looks  laft.  It  may,  however, 
fatisfy  an  honeft  and  benevolent  mind  to  have  been 
ufeful,  though  lefs  confpicuous ;  nor  will  he  that 
extends  his  hope  to  higher  rewards,  be  fo  much 
anxious  to  obtain  praife,  as  to  difcharge  the  duty 
which  Providence  afligns  him. 
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NUMB.  107.     TUESDAY,  March  26,  1751. 

Alternis  igltur  contcnJere  i>crjtbus  ambo 

C&perc  :  dlternos  mufz  meminiJJ'e  ijolcbant.  Vine, 

On  themes  alternate  now  the  fwains  recite  ; 

The  mufes  in  alternate  themes  delight.  ELPHINSTON. 

AMONG  the  various  cenfures,  which  the  un- 
avoidable companion  of  my  performances  with 
thofe  of  my  predeceffors  has  produced,  there  is  none 
more  general  than  that  of  uniformity.  Many  of  my 
readers  remark  the  want  of  thofe  changes  of  colours, 
which  formerly  fed  the  attention  with  unexhaufted 
novelty,  and  of  that  intermixture  of  fubjects,  or 
alternation  of  manner,  by  which  other  writers  relieved 
wearinefs,  and  awakened  expectation. 

I  have,  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  the  practice  of 
uniting  gay  and  folernn  fubjecls  in  the  fame  paper, 
becaufe  it  feems  abfurd  for  an  author  to  counteract 
himfelf,  to  prefs  at  once  with  equal  force  upon  both 
parts  of  the  intellectual  balance,  or  give  medicines, 
which,  like  the  double  poifon  of  Dryden,  deftroy  the 
force  of  one  another.  I  have  endeavoured  fometimes 
to  divert,  and  fometimes  to  elevate  j  but  have  ima- 
gined it  an  ufelefs  attempt  to  difturb  merriment  by 
iblemnity,  or  interrupt  ferioufnefs  by  drollery.  Yet 
I  fhall  this  day  publifh  two  letters  of  very  different 
tendency,  which  I  hope,  like  tragi-comedy,  may 
chance  to  pleafe  even  when  they  are  not  critically 
approved. 
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7«  tbe  RAMBLER. 

DEAR  SIR, 

fpHOUGH,  as  my  mamma  tells  me,  I  am  too 
young  to  talk  at  the  table,  I  have  great  plea- 
fure  in  liftening  to  the  converfation  of  learned  men, 
efpecially  when  they  difcourfe  of  things  which  I  do 
not  underftand ;  and  have,  therefore,  been  of  late 
particularly  delighted  with  many  difputes  about  the 
alteration  of  the  ftile^  which,  they  fay,  is  to  be  made 
by  act  of  parliament. 

One  day  when  my  mamma  was  gone  out  of  the 
roomv  I  afked  a  very  great  fcholar  what  the  ftile  was  ? 
He  told  me,  he  was  afraid  I  fhould  hardly  under- 
ftand him  when  he  informed  me,  that  it  was  the 
ftated  and  eftablifhed  method  of  computing  time. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that  I  fhould  underftand 
hirrij  for  I  never  yet  knew  time  computed  in  my 
life,  nor  can  imagine  why  we  fhould  be  at  fo  much 
trouble  to  count  what  we  cannot  keep.  He  did  not 
tell  me  whether  we  are  to  count  the  time  paft,  or 
the  time  to  comej  but  I  have  confidered  them  both 
by  myfelf,  and  think  it  as  foolifh  to  count  time  that 
is  gone,  as  money  that  is  fpent ;  and  as  for  the  time 
which  is  to  come,  it  only  feems  farther  off  by  count- 
ing j  and  therefore,  when  any  pleafure  is  promifed  me, 
I  always  think  of  the  time  as  little  as  I  can. 

I  have  fince  liftened  very  attentively  to  every  one 
that  talked  upon  this  fubjecl,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
feem  not  to  underftand  it  better  than  myfelf  j  for 
though  they  often  hint  how  much  the  nation  has 
been  miftaken,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  at  laft  grow- 
ing wifer  than  our  anceftars,  I  have  never  been 

able 
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able  to  difcover  from  them,  that  any  body  has  died 
fooner  or  been  married  later  for  counting  time 
wrong;  and,  therefore,  I  began  to  fancy  that  there 
was  a  great  buftle  with  little  confequence. 

At  laft,  two  friends  of  my  papa,  Mr.  Cycle,  and 
Mr.  Starlight,  being,  it  feems,  both  of  high  learn- 
ing, and  able  to  make  an  almanack,  began  to  talk 
about  the  new  ftile.  Sweet  Mr.  Starlight — I  am 
fure  I  fhall  love  his  name  as  long  as  I  live ;  for  he 
told  Cycle  roundly,  with  a  fierce  look,  that  we  fhould 
never  be  right  without  a  year  of  confufion.  Dear 
Mr.  RAMBLER,  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  fo 
charming  ?  a  whole  year  of  confufion  !  When  there 
has  been  a  rout  at  mamma's^  I  have  thought  one  night 
of  confufion  worth  a  thoufand  nights  of  reft;  and  if 
I  can  but  fee  a  year  of  confufion,  a  whole  year,  of 
cards  in  one  room,  and  dancings  in  another,  here  a 
feaft,  and  there  a  mafquerade,  and  plays,  and  coaches, 
and  hurries,  and  mefiages,  and  milliners,  and  raps  at 
the  door,  and  vifits,  and  frolicks,  and  new  fafhions, 
I  fhall  not  care  what  they  do  with  the  reft  of  the 
time,  nor  whether  they  count  it  by  the  old  ftile  or 
the  new;  for  I  am  refolved  to  break  loofe  from  the 
nurfery  in  the  tumult,  and  play  my  part  among  the 
reft  ;  and  it  will  be  ftrange  if  I  cannot  get  a  hufband 
and  a  chariot  in  the  year  of  confufion. 

Cycle >  who  is  neither  fo  young  nor  fo  handfome  as 
Starlight,  very  gravely  maintained,  that  all  the  per- 
plexity may  be  avoided  by  leaping  over  eleven  days 
in  the  reckoning ;  and  indeed,  if  it  fhould  come 
only  to  this,  I  think  the  new  ftile  is  a  delightful 
thing;  for  my  mamma  fays  I  fhall  go  to  court  when 
I  am  fixteen,  and  if  they  can  but  contrive  often  to 

leap 
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leap  over  eleven  days  together,  the  months  of  re- 
ftraint  will  foon  be  at  an  end.  It  is  ftrange,  that 
with  all  the  plots  that  have  been  laid  againft  time, 
they  could  never  kill  it  by  aft  of  parliament  before. 
Dear  Sir,  if  you  have  any  vote  or  intereft,  get  them 
but  for  once  to  deftroy  eleven  months,  and  then  I 
fhall  be  as  old  as  fome  married,  ladies.  But  this  is 
defired  only  if  you  think  they  will  not  comply  with 
Mr.  Starlight's  faheme ;  for  nothing  furely  could 
pleafe  me  like  a  year  of  confufion,  when  I  fhall  no 
longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my  pen  and  the  next  to 
my  needle,  or  wait  at  home  for  the  dancing  mafter 
one  day,  and  the  next  for  the  mufick-mafter,  but  run 
from  ball  to  ball,  and  from  drum  to  drum  ;  and  fpend 
all  my  time  without  tafks,  and  without  account,  and 
go  out  without  telling  whither,  and  come  home  with- 
out regard  to  prefcribed  hours,  or  family-rules. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

PROPERANTIA. 

Mr.  RAMBLER, 

T  WAS  feized  this  morning  with  an  unufual  pen- 
fivenefs,  and  finding  that  books  only  ferved  to 
heighten  it,  took  a  ramble  into  the  fields,  in  hopes 
of  relief  and  invigoration  from  the  keennefs  of  the 
air  and  brightnefs  of  the  fun. 

As  I  wandered  wrapped  up  in  thought,  my  eyes 
were  ftruck  with  the  hofpital  for  the  reception  of 
deferted  infants,  which  I  furveyed  with  pleafure,  till 
by  a  natural  train  of  fcntiment,  I  began  to  reflect 
i>n  the  fate  of  the  mothers.  For  to  what  Ihelter  can 

they 
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they  fly  ?  Only  to  the  arms  of  their  betrayer,  which 
perhaps  are  now  no  longer  open  to  receive  them ; 
and  then  how  quick  muft  be  the  tranfition  from  de- 
luded virtue  to  lhamelefs  guilt,  and  from  fhamelefs 
guilt  to  hopelefs  wretchednefs. 

The  anguifh  that  I  felt,  left  me  no  reft  till  I  had, 
by  your  means,  addrefled  myfelf  to  the  publick  on 
behalf  of  thofe  forlorn  creatures,  the  women  of  the 
town ;  whofe  mifery  here  might  fatisfy  the  moft  ri- 
gorous cenfor,  and  whofe  participation  of  our  com- 
mon nature  might  furely  induce  us  to  endeavour,  at 
leaft  their  prefervaticn  from  eternal  punifhment. 

Thefe  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  leaft  in- 
nocent ;  and  might  ftill  have  continued  blamelefs 
and  eafy,  but  for  the  arts  and  infin nations  of  thofe 
whofe  rank,  fortune,  or  education,  furnifhed  them 
with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  delude  them.  Let  the 
libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the  fituation  of  that 
woman,  who,  being  forfaken  by  her  betrayer,  is  re- 
duced to  the  necefifity  of  turning  proftitute  for  bread, 
and  judge  of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  evils 
which  it  produces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow  this 
dreadful  courfe  of  life,  with  fhame,  horror,  and  re- 
gret ;  but  where  can  they  hope  for  refuge  ?  "  IfaicwJd 
is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  law."  Their  fighs, 
and  tears,  and  groans,  are  criminal  in  the  eye  of  their 
tyrants,  the  bully  and  the  bawd,  who  fatten  on  their 
mifery,  and  threaten  them  with  want  or  a  gaol,  if  they 
fhew  the  leaft  defign  of  efcaping  from  their  bondage. 
"  To  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,"  is  a  taflc 
too  hard  for  mortals ;  but  to  alleviate  misfortunes  is 
often  within  the  moft  limited  power :  yet  the  oppor- 

tunities 
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tunities  which  every  day  affords  of  relieving  the  moft 
wretched  of  human  beings  are  overlooked  and  ne- 
glected, with  equal  difregard  of  policy  and  goodnefs. 

There  are  places,  indeed,  fet  apart,  to  which  thefe 
unhappy  creatures  may  refort,  when  the  difeafes  of  in- 
continence feize  upon  them  ;  but  if  they  obtain  a  cure, 
to  what  are  they  reduced  ?  Either  to  return  with  the 
fmall  remains  of  beauty  to  their  former  guilt,  or  pe- 
rilh  in  the  ftreets  with  nakednefs  and  hunger. 

How  frequently  have  the  gay  and  thoughtlefs,  in 
their  evening  frolicks,  feen  a  band  of  thefe  miferable 
females,  covered  with  rags,  fhivering  with  cold,  and 
pining  with  hunger  j  and,  without  either  pitying  their 
calamities,  or  reflecting  upon  the  cruelty  of  thofe 
who  perhaps  firft  feduced  them  by  carefles  of  fond- 
nefs,  or  magnificence  of  promifes,  go  on  to  reduce 
others  to  the  fame  wretchednefs  by  the  fame  means  ? 

To  ftop  the  increafe  of  this  deplorable  multitude, 
is  undoubtedly  the  firft  and  moft  preffing  confider- 
ation.  To  prevent  evil  is  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment, the  end  for  which  vigilance  and  feverity  are 
properly  employed.  But  furely  thofe  whom  pafllon 
or  intereft  have  already  depraved,  have  fome  claim 
to  companion,  from  beings  equally  frail  and  fallible 
with  themfelves.  Nor  will  they  long  groan  in  their 
prefent  afflictions,  if  none  were  to  refufe  them  relief, 
but  thofe  that  owe  their  exemption  from  the  fame 
diftrefs  only  to  their  wifdom  and  their  virtue. 

I  am,  &V. 

AMICUS. 
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NUMB.  108.     SATURDAY,  March  30,  1751. 

Sapere  aude, 

fncipe.     Vivendi  reEfe  qui  prorogat  horam, 
.    Rujiicus  expettat  dum  dejluat  amnis  :  at  ille 

Labitur,  &  laletur  in  omne  volubilis  avum.  HoR. 

Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wife ; 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  river's  bank  expe&ing  (lay, 

Till  the  whole  ftream,  which  ftop'd  him,  fhould  be  gone, 

That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

COWLEY. 

AN  ancient  poet,  unreafonably  difcontented  at 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  which  his  fyftem  of 
opinions  obliged  him  to  reprefent  in  its  worft  form, 
has  obferved  of  the  earth,  <f  that  its  greater  part  is 
"  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean ;  that  of  the 
"  reft  fome  is  encumbered  with  naked  mountains, 
<f  and  fome  loft  under  barren  fands ;  fome  fcorched 
"  with  unintermitted  heat,  and  fome  petrified  with 
<c  perpetual  froftj  fo  that  only  a  few  regions  remain 
"  for  the  production  of  fruits,  the  pafture  of  cattle, 
"  and  the  accommodation  of  man." 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  transferred  to  the 
time  allotted  us  in  our  prefent  ftate.  When  we  have 
deducted  all  that  is  abforbed  in  fleep,  all  that  is  ine- 
vitably appropriated  to  the  demands  of  nature,  or 
irrefiftibly  engrofled  by  the  tyranny  of  cuftom ;  all 
that  paffes  in  regulating  the  fuperficial  decorations 
of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  of  civi- 
lity 
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lity  to  the  difpofal  of  others  -,  all  that  is  torn  from 
us  by  the  violence  of  difeafe,  or  ftolen  imperceptibly 
away  by  laflitude  and  languor  j  we  fhall  find  that 
part  of  our  duration  very  fmall  of  which  we  can 
truly  call  ourfelves  mafters,  or  which  we  can  fpend 
•wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours  are 
loft  in  a  rotation  of  petty  cares,  in  a  conftant  recur- 
rence of  the  fame  employments ;  many  of  our  pro- 
vifions  for  eafe  or  happinefs  are  always  exhaufted  by 
the  prefent  day;  and  a  great  part  of  our  exiftence 
ferves  no  other  purpofe,  than  that  of  enabling  us  to 
enjoy  the  reft. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  dif- 
pofal, it  may  reafonably  be  expected,  that  we  fhoukl 
be  fo  frugal,  as  to  let  none  of  them  flip  from  us 
•without  fome  equivalent ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
found,  that  as  the  earth,  however  ftraitened  by  rocks 
and  waters,  is  capable  of  producing  more  than  all 
its  inhabitants  are  able  to  confume,  our  lives,  though 
much  contracted  by  incidental  diftra<5lion,  would  yet 
afford  us  a  large  fpace  vacant  to  the  exercife  of  rea- 
fon  and  virtue ;  that  we  want  not  time,  but  diligence> 
for  great  performances ;  and  that  we  fquander  much 
of  our  allowance,  even  while  we  think  it  fparing  and 
infufficient. 

This  natural  and  necefTary  comminution  of  our 
lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  infenfible  of  the  neg- 
ligence with  which  we  fuffer  them  to  flide  away. 
We  never  confider  ourfelves  as  pofleffed  at  once  of 
time  fufficient  for  any  great  defign,  and  therefore 
indulge  ourfelves  in  fortuitous  amufements.  We 
think  it  unneceflary  to  take  an  account  of  a  few  iu- 
pernumerary  moments,  which,  however  employed, 

could 
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could  have  produced  little  advantage,  and  which 
were  expofed  to  a  thoufand  chances  of  disturbance 
and  interruption. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  either  by  nature  or  by  habit, 
our  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  extent, 
to  which  we  adjuft  great  things  by  divifion,  and  little 
things  by  accumulation.  Of  extenfive  furfaces  we 
can  only  take  a  furvey,  as  the  parts  fucceed  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  atoms  we  cannot  perceive  till  they  are 
united  unto  mafles.  Thus  we  break  the  vaft  periods 
of  time  into  centuries  and  years  -,  and  thus,  if  we 
would  know  the  amount  of  moments,  we  muft  ag- 
glomerate them  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parfimonious  an- 
ceftors  have  informed  us,  that  the  fatal  wafte  of  for- 
tune is  by  fmall  expences,  by  the  profufion  of  fums  too 
little  fingly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and  which  we  never 
fuffer  ourfelves  to  confider  together.  Of  the  fame 
kind  is  the  prodigality  of  life  ;  he  that  hopes  to  look 
back  hereafter  with  fatisfaction  upon  pad  years,  muft 
learn  to  know  the  prefent  value  of  fingle  minutes, 
and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  ufelefs 
to  the  ground. 

It  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  are  advifed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  new  qualification,  to  look  upon  them- 
felves  as  required  to  change  the  general  courfe  of 
their  conduct,  to  difmifs  bufmefs,  and  exclude  plea- 
fure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a  parti- 
cular attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  excel- 
lence are  attainable  at  a  lower  price ;  he  that  fhould 
fteadily  and  refolutely  affign  to  any  fcience  or  lan- 
guage thofe  interilitial  vacancies  which  intervene  in 
the  moil  crowded  variety  of  diverfion  or  employ- 
ment, 
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ment,  would  find  every  day  new  irradiations  of 
knowledge,  and  difcover  how  much  more  is  to  be 
hoped  from  frequency  and  perfeverance,  than  from 
violent  efforts  and  fudden  defires  ;  efforts  which  are 
foon  remitted  when  they  encounter  difficulty,  and 
defires,  which,  if  they  are  indulged  too  often,  will 
lhake  off  the  authority  of  reafon,  and  range  capri- 
cioufly  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  difpofition  to  defer  every  important  defign  to 
a  time  of  leifure,  and  a  ftate  of  fettled  uniformity, 
proceeds  generally  from  a  falfe  eftimate  of  the  human 
powers.  If  we  except  thofe  gigantick  and  ftupen- 
dous  intelligences  who  are  faid  to  grafp  a  fyftem  by 
intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  feries  of  con- 
clufions  to  another,  without  regular  fteps  through 
intermediate  propofitions,  the  mod  fuccefsful  flu- 
dents  make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by  fhort 
flights,  between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at 
reft.  For  every  fmgle  a6l  of  progreffion  a  fhort  time 
is  fufficient ;  and  it  is  only  neceffary,  that  whenever 
that  time  is  afforded,  it  be  well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  fevere  and  la- 
borious meditation  •,  and  when  a  fuccefsful  attack  on 
knowledge  has  been  made,  the  ftudent  recreates  him- 
felf  with  the  contemplation  of  his  conqueft,  and  for- 
bears another  incurfion,  till  the  new-acquired  truth 
has  become  familiar,  and  his  curioflty  calls  upon  him 
for  frefh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  inter- 
miflion  is  fpent  in  company,  or  in  folitude,  in  neceffary 
bufinefs,  or  in  voluntary  levities,  the  underflanding 
is  equally  abftracted  from  the  object  of  enquiry  ;  but 
perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  lefs  plea- 
fing,  it  returns  again  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity, 

than 
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than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  pleafures,  and  fur- 
feited  with  intemperance  of  application.  He  that 
will  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  difcouraged  by  fancied 
impofTibilities,  may  fometimes  find  his  abilities  invi- 
gorated by  the  neceffity  of  exerting  them  in  fhort  in- 
tervals, as  the  force  of  a  current  is  increafed  by  the 
contraction  of  its  channel. 

From  fome  caufe  like  this,  it  has  probably  pro- 
ceeded,  that  among  thofe  who  have  contributed  to 
the  advancement   of  learning,   many  have  rifen  to 
eminence  in  oppofition  to    all  the    obflacles   which 
external    circumftances   could   place    in   their    way, 
amidft  the  tumult  of  bufmefs,  the  diftreffes  of  po^ 
verty,    or  the  diffipations  of  a  wandering  and  un- 
fettled    ftate.     A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Erajmus 
was  one  continual   peregrination ;    ill   fupplied  with 
the  gifts   of  fortune,   and    led    from    city   to  city, 
and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,   by  the   hopes   of 
patrons  and   preferment,   hopes  which  always   flat- 
tered and  always  deceived  him  -,    he  yet  found  means 
by  unfhaken   conftancy,    and   a   vigilant    improve- 
ment of  thofe  hours,    which,   in   the  midft  of  the 
moft   reftlefs    activity,    will  remain    unengaged,   to 
write   more   than    another    in    the    fame   condition 
would  have    hoped  to    read.     Compelled  by  want 
to  attendance  and   felicitation,  and  fo  much  verfed 
in  common  life,  that  he  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the 
moft  perfect;  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  age, 
he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world,    fuch  ap- 
plication  to   books,    that  he  will  ftand  for  ever  in 
the   fiift  rank  of  literary  heroes.      How  this   pro- 
ficiency was  obtained   he   fufficiently    difcovers,  by 
informing  us,  that  the  Praife  of  Folly,  one  of  his 

moft 
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mod  celebrated  performances,  was  compofed  by 
him  on  the  road  to  Italy  ;  ne  totum  illud  tempus 
quo  equofuit  infidendum^  illiteratis  fabulis  terreretur^ 
left  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  fpend  on 
horfeback  fhould  be  tattled  away  without  regard  to 
literature. 

An  Italian  philofopher  exprefTed  in  his  motto,  that 
time  was  his  eft  ate ;  an  eftate  indeed,  which  will  pro- 
duce nothing  without  cultivation,  but  will  always 
abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  induftry,  and  fa- 
tisfy  the  moft  exteniive  defires,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
fuffered  to  lie  wafte  by  negligence  ;  to  be  over-run 
with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  Ihew  rather  than 
for  ufe. 
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NUMB.  109.     TUESDAY,  April  2,   1751. 

Gratiim  eft,  quoj  patria  ci<vem,  populoque  dedijli, 

Si  fads  ut  patrite  Jit  idonsus,  utilis  agis, 

Utilis  et  bellorum  et  pads  rebus  agendis. 

Plurimum  enim  inter  erit,  quibus  artibus,  et  quiius  hunc  tu 

Mbribus  inftitutas.  Juv. 

Grateful  the  gift  !  a  member  to  the  Hate, 

If  you  that  member  ufeful  mail  create  ; 

Train  'd  both  to  war,  and  when  the  war  mall  ceafe, 

As  fond,  as  fit  t'improve  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  much  it  boots  which  way  you  train  your  boy, 

The  hopeful  object  of  your  future  joy,          ELPHINSTON. 

To    the    RAMBLER. 
S  I  R, 

THOUGH  you  feem  to  have  taken  a  view 
fufficiently  extenfive  of  the  miferies  of  life,  and 
have  employed  much  of  your  fpeculation  on  mourn- 
ful fubjects,  you  have  not  yet  exhaufted  the  whole 
ftock  of  human  infelicity.  There  is  ftill  a  fpecies  of 
wretchednefs  which  efcapes  your  obfervation,  though 
it  might  fupply  you  with  many  fage  remarks,  and 
falutary  cautions. 

I    cannot    but    imagine    the    ftart    of   attention 


awakened  by  this  welcome  hint  j  and  at  this  i 
fee  the  Rambler  fnuffing  his  candle,  rubbing  his 
fpeftacles,  flirring  his  fire>  locking  out  interruption, 
and  fettling  himfelf  in  his  eafy  chair,  that  he  may  en- 
joy a  new  calamity  without  difturbance.  For,  whe- 
ther it  be  that  continued  ficknefs  or  misfortune  has 
2  acquainted 
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acquainted  you  only  with  the  bitternefs  of  being ;  or 
that  you  imagine  none  but  yourfelf  able  to  diicover 
what  I  fuppofe  has  been  feen  and  felt  by  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  world :  whether  you  intend  your 
writings  as  antidotal  to  the  levity  and  merriment 
with  which  your  rivals  endeavour  to  attract  the  fa- 
vour of  the  publick ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  fome 
particular  powers  of  dolorous  declamation,  and  war- 
ble out  your  groans  with  uncommon  elegance  or  ener- 
gy i  it  is  certain,  that  whatever  be  your  fubject,  me- 
lancholy for  the  moft  part  burfts  in  upon  your  {pecu- 
lation, your  gaiety  is  quickly  overcaft,  and  though 
your  readers  may  be  flattered  with  hopes  of  plea- 
fantry,  they  are  feldom  difmilTed  but  with  heavy 
hearts. 

That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  imita- 
tion of  your  own  fyllables  of  fadnefs,  I  will  inform 
you  that  I  was  condemned  by  fome  difaftrous  influ- 
ence to  be  an  only  fon,  born  to  the  apparent  profpect 
of  a  large  fortune,  and  allotted  to  my  parents  at  that 
time  of  life  when  fatiety  of  common  diverfions  allows 
the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affection  with  greater 
intenfenefs.  My  birth  was  celebrated  by  the  tenants 
with  feafts,  and  dances,  and  bagpipes  ;  congratula- 
tions were  fent  from  every  family  within  ten  miles 
round  j  and  my  parents  difcovered  in  my  firft  cries 
fuch  tokens  of  future  virtue  and  underftanding,  that 
they  declared  themfelves  determined  to  devote  the  re- 
maining part  of  life  to  my  happinefs  and  the  increafe 
of  their  eftate. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother  were  not 
perceptibly  unequal,  and  education  had  given  nei- 
ther much  advantage  over  the  other.  They  had  both 

kept 
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kept  good  company,  rattled  in  chariots,  glittered 
in  playhoufes,  and  danced  at  court,  and  were  both 
expert  in  the  games  that  were  in  their  time  called  in 
as  auxiliaries  againft  the  intrufion  of  thought, 

When  there  is  fuch  a  parity  between  two  perfbns 
aflbciated  for  life,  the  dejection  which  the  hufband, 
if  he  be  not  completely  ftupid,  mud  always  fuffer  for 
want  of  fuperiority,  finks  him  to  fubmifiivenefs.  My 
mamma  therefore  governed  the  family  without  con- 
troul  j  and  except  that  my  father  ftill  retained  fome 
authority  in  the  (tables,  and  now  and  then,  after  a  fu- 
pernumerary  bottle,  broke  a  looking-glafs  or  china 
difli  to  prove  his  fovereignty,  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
year  was  regulated  by  her  direction,  the  fervants  re- 
ceived from  her  all  their  orders,  and  the  tenants  were 
continued  or  difmifTed  at  her  difcretion. 

She  therefore  thought  herfelf  entitled  to  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  her  fon's  education  ;  and  when  my  fa- 
ther, at  the  inftigation  of  the  parfon,  faintly  pro- 
pofed  that  I  fhould  be  fent  to  fchool,  very  pofitively 
told  him,  that  Ihe  would  not  fuffer  fo  fine  a  child  to 
be  ruined ;  that  fhe  never  knew  any  boys  at  a  gram- 
mar-fchool  that  could  come  into  a  room  without 
blufhing,  or  fit  at  the  table  without  fome  awkward 
uneafinefs ;  that  they  were  always  putting  themfelves 
into  danger  by  boifterous  plays,  or  vitiating  their  be- 
haviour with  mean  company  j  and  that,  for  her  part, 
(he  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave,  than  fee 
me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  down  my  head,  and 
fneak  about  with  dirty  fhoes  and  blotted  fingers,  my 
hair  unpowdered,  and  my  hat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his  propofal 
than  to  appear  wife  and  manly,  foon  acquiefced, 

VOL.  V.  R  fince 
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fince  1  was  not  to  live  by  my  learning  ;  for  indeed  he 
had  known  very  few  ftudents  that  had  not  fome  ftiffnefs 
in  their  manner.  They  therefore  agreed,  that  a  do- 
meftick  tutor  fhould  be  procured,  and  hired  an  honeft 
gentleman  of  mean  converfation  and  narrow  fenti- 
ments,  but  whom,  having  pafled  the  common  forms 
of  literary  education,  they  implicitly  concluded 
qualified  to  teach  all  that  was  to  be  learned  from  a 
fcholar.  He  thought  himfelf  fufficiently  exalted  by 
being  placed  at  the  fame  table  with  his  pupil,  and 
had  no  other  view  than  to  perpetuate  his  felicity  by 
the  utmoft  flexibility  of  fubmifllon  to  all  my  mo- 
ther's opinions  and  caprices.  He  frequently  took 
away  my  book,  left  I  fhould  mope  with  too  much 
application,  charged  me  never  to  write  without  turn- 
ing up  my  ruffles,  and  generally  brufhed  my  coat  be- 
fore he  difmiffed  me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occafion  to  complain  of  too  burden- 
fome  an  employment ;  for  my  mother  very  judiciouQy 
confidered,  that  I  was  not  likely  to  grow  politer  in 
his  company,  and  fuffered  me  not  to  pafs  any  more 
time  in  his  apartment  than  my  leffon  required.  When 
I  was  fummoned  to  my  tafk,  fhe  enjoined  me  not  to 
get  any  of  my  tutor's  ways,  who  was  feldom  men- 
tioned before  me  but  for  practices  to  be  avoided.  I 
•was  every  moment  admonifhed  not  to  lean  on  my 
chair,  crofs  my  legs,  or  fwing  my  hands  like  my  tu- 
tor j  and  once  my  mother  very  ferioufly  deliberated 
upon  his  total  difmifllon,  becaufe  I  began,  fhe  faid,  to 
learn  his  manner  of  fticking  on  my  hat,  and  had  his 
bend  in  my  fhoulders,  and  his  totter  in  my  gait. 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I  efcaped  all 
thefe  depravities;  and  when  I  was  only  twelve  years 

old, 
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old,  had  rid  myfelf  of  every  appearance  of  childifii 
diffidence.  I  was  celebrated  round  the  country  for 
the  petulance  of  my  remarks,  and  the  quicknefs  of 
my  replies  ;  and  many  a  fcholar,  five  years  older  than 
myfelf,  have  I  daflied  into  confufion  by  the  fteadinefs 
of  my  countenance,  filenced  by  my  readinefs  of  re- 
partee, and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  addrefs  with 
which  I  picked  up  a  fan,  prefented  a  fnuff-box,  or 
received  an  empty  tea- cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  fkilled  in  all  the 
niceties  of  drefs,  and  I  could  not  only  enumerate  all 
the  variety  of  filks,  and  diftinguifh  the  product:  of  a 
French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  through  a  numerous 
company,  and  obferve  every  deviation  from  the 
reigning  mode.  I  was  univerfally  fkilful  in  all  the 
changes  of  expenfive  finery  j  but  as  every  one,  they 
fay,  has  fomething  to  which  he  is  particularly  born, 
was  eminently  knowing  in  Bniffels  lace. 

The  next  year  faw  me  advanced  to  the  truft  and 
power  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial  of  an  afiembly. 
All  received  their  partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me 
every  flranger  applied  for  introduction.  My  heart 
now  difdained  the  inflructions  of  a  tutor,  who  was 
rewarded  with  a  fmall  annuity  for  life,  and  left  me 
qualified,  in  my  own  opinion,  to  govern  myfelf. 

In  a  fhort  time  I  came  to  London,  and  as  my  fa- 
ther was  well  known  among  the  higher  clafTes  of  life, 
foon  obtained  admiffion  to  the  moft  fplendid  affem- 
blies  and  moft  crowded  card-tables.  Here  I  found 
myfelf  univerfally  careiTcd  and  applauded  :  the  la- 
dies praifed  the  fancy  of  my  clothes,  the  beauty  of 
my  form,  and  the  foftnefs  of  my  voice  j  endeavoured 
in  every  place  to  force  themfelves  to  my  notice  ;  and 
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invited  by  a  thoufand  oblique  felicitations  my  at- 
tendance to  the  playhoufe,  and  my  falutations  in  the 
park.  I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  my 
conception  j  I  pafied  every  morning  in  drefs,  every 
afternoon  in  vifits,  and  every  night  in  fome  fele£t  af- 
femblies,  where  neither  care  nor  knowledge  were  fuf- 
fered  to  moleft  us. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  thefe  delights  became 
familiar,  and  I  had  leifure  to  look  round  me  with 
more  attention.     I  then  found  that  my  flatterers  had 
very  little  power  to  relieve  the  languor  of  fatiety,  or 
recreate  wearinefs,  by  varied  amufement ;  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  my  plea- 
fures,  and  to  try  what  fatisfaftion  might  be  found  in 
the  fociety  of  men.     I  will  not  deny  the  mortification 
with  which  I  perceived,  that  every  man  whofe  name  I 
had  heard  mentioned  with  refpeft,  received  me  with 
a  kind  of  tendernefs,  nearly  bordering  on  compaffion  ; 
and  that  thofe  whofe  reputation  was  not  well  efta- 
blifhed,  thought  it  neceflary  to  juftify  their  under- 
ftandings,  by  treating  me  with  contempt.     One  of 
thefe  witlings  elevated  his  creft,  by  afking  me  in  a 
full  coffeehoufe  the  price  of  patches ;    and  another 
whifpered  that  he  wondered  why  mifs  Frijk  did  not 
keep  me  that  afternoon  to  watch  her  fquirrel. 

When  I  found  myfelf  thus  hunted  from  all  maf- 
culine  converfation  by  thofe  who  were  themfelves 
barely  admitted,  I  returned  to  the  ladies,  and  refolved 
to  dedicate  my  life  to  their  fervice  and  their  pleafure. 
But  I  find  that  I  have  now  loft  my  charms.  Of  thofe 
with  whom  I  entered  the  gay  world,  fome  are  mar- 
ried, fome  have  retired,  and  fome  have  fo  much 
changed  their  opinion,  that  they  fcarcely  pay  any 

regard 
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regard  to  my  civilities,  if  there  is  any  other  man  in 
the  place.  The  new  flight  of  beauties  to  whom  I 
have  made  my  addrefTes,  fuffer  me  to  pay  the  treat, 
and  then  titter  with  boys.  So  that  I  now  find  my- 
felf  welcome  only  to  a  few  grave  ladies,  who,  unac- 
quainted with  all  that  gives  either  ufe  or  dignity  to 
life,  are  content  to  pafs  their  hours  between  their  bed 
and  their  cards,  without  efteem  from  the  old,  or  re- 
verence from  the  young. 

I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  RAMBLER,  that  I  have 
reafon  to  complain  j  for  furely  the  females  ought 
to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  age  of  him  whofe  youth 
was  panned  in  endeavours  to  pleafe  them.  They  that 
encourage  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no  right  to  punifli 
it  in  the  man.  Yet  I  find,  that  though  they  lavifh 
their  firft  fondnefs  upon  pertnefs  and  gaiety,  they 
foon  transfer  their  regard  to  other  qualities,  and  un- 
gratefully abandon  their  adorers  to  dream  out  their 
laft  years  in  ftupidity  and  contempt. 

I  am,  &c. 

FLORENTULVS. 
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NUMB.  TIO.     SATURDAY,  April  6,  1751. 

At  nobzs  <vitte  dominum  quarentibus  umtm 
Lux  iter  eft,  et  clara.  dies,  et  gratia  fimphx. 
Spemfequimur,  gradimurque  fide,  fruimurquefuturis, 
Ad  quf£  nan  veniunt  prafentis  gaudia  <vit<e. 
Nee  currunt  pariter  capta,  et  capienda  volziptas. 

PRUDE  NTIUS. 

We  thro'  this  maze  of  life  one  Lord  obey ; 

Whofe  light  and  grace  unerring,  lead  the  way. 

By  hope  and  faith  fecure  of  future  blifs, 

Gladly  the  joys  of  prefent  life  we  mifs  : 

For  baffled  mortals  ftill  attempt  in  vain, 

Prefent  and  future  blifs  at  once  to  gain.  F.  LEWIS. 

TH  A  T  to  pleafe  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the 
univerfe,  is  the  fupreme  intereft  of  created 
and  dependent  beings,  as  it  is  eafily  proved,  has 
been  univerfally  confeffed  j  and  fince  all  rational 
agents  are  confcious  of  having  neglefted  or  vio- 
lated the  duties  prefcribed  to  them,  the  fear  of  be- 
ing rejected,  or  punifhed  by  God,  has  always  bur- 
dened the  human  mind.  The  expiation  of  crimes, 
and  renovation  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of  divine  fa- 
vour, therefore  conftitutes  a  large  part  of  every  re- 
ligion. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment  which  fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  or  artifice 
and  intereft  tolerated  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  however  they  may  fometimes  reproach  or  de- 
grade humanity,  at  leaft  fhew  the  general  confent  of 
all  ages  and  nations  in  their  opinion  of  the  placability 

of 
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of  the  divine  nature.  That  God  will  forgive,  may, 
indeed,  be  eftablifhed  as  the  firft  and  fundamental 
truth  of  religion ;  for  though  the  knowledge  of 
his  exiftence  is  the  origin  of  philofophy,  yet,  with- 
out the  belief  of  his  mercy,  it  would  have  little 
influence  upon  our  moral  conduct.  There  could 
be  no  profpect  of  enjoying  the  protection  or  regard 
of  him,  whom  the  lead  deviation  from  rectitude 
made  inexorable  for  ever  j  and  every  man  would 
naturally  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  creator,  whom  he  muft  confider  as 
a  governor  too  pure  to  be  pleafed,  and  too  fevere  to 
be  pacified ;  as  an  enemy  infinitely  wife,  and  infinite- 
ly powerful,  whom  he  could  neither  deceive,  efcape, 
nor  refift. 

Where7  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  en- 
deavour. A  conftant  and  unfailing  obedience  is 
above  the  reach  of  terreftrial  diligence  j  and  there- 
fore the  progrefs  of  life  could  only  have  been 
the  natural  defcent  of  negligent  defpair  from  crime 
to  crime,  had  not  the  univerfal  perfuafion  of  for- 
givenefs  to  be  obtained  by  proper  means  of  re- 
conciliation, recalled  thofe  to  the  paths  of  virtue 
whom  their  pafiions  had  folicited  afide  j  and  ani- 
mated to  new  attempts,  and  firmer  perfeverance, 
thofe  whom  difficulty  had  difcouraged,  or  negligence 
furprifed. 

In  times  and  regions  fo  disjoined  from  each  other, 
that  there  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  any  communi- 
cation of  fentiments  either  by  commerce  or  tradi- 
tion, has  prevailed  a  general  and  uniform  expec- 
tation of  propitiating  God  by  corporal  aufterities, 
of  anticipating  his  vengeance  by  voluntary  infliq- 
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tions,  and  appeafing  his  juftice  by  a  fpeedy  and 
cheerful  fubmiflion  to  a  lefs  penalty,  when  a  greater 
is  incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  fome  incli- 
nation towards  exterior  acts,  and  ritual  obierv- 
ances.  Ideas  not  reprefented  by  fenfible  objects  are 
fleeting,  variable,  and  evanefcent.  We  are  not 
able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  conviction  which 
operated  at  any  particular  time  upon  our  own 
thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by  fome  certain  and 
definite  effect:.  He  that  reviews  his  life  in  order 
to  determine  the  probability  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  if  he  could  once  eftablifh  the  necefiary 
proportion  between  crimes  and  fufferings,  might 
fecurely  reft  upon  his  performance  of  the  expiation ; 
but  while  fafety  remains  the  reward  only  of  mental 
purity,  he  is  always  afraid  left  he  fhould  decide 
too  foon  in  his  own  favour,  left  he  fhould  not 
have  felt  the  pangs  of  true  contrition ;  left  he 
fhould  miftake  fatiety  for  deteftation,  or  imagine 
that  his  paflions  are  fubdued  when  they  are  only 
fleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reafonable  diffidence  arofe, 
in  humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  difpofition  to  con- 
found penance  with  repentance,  to  repofe  on  human 
determinations,  and  to  receive  from  fome  judicial 
fentence  the  ftated  and  regular  affignment  of  recon- 
ciliatory  pain.  We  are  never  willing  to  be  without 
refource  :  we  feek  in  the  knowlege  of  others  a  fuc- 
cour  for  our  own  ignorance,  and  are  ready  to  truft 
any  that  will  undertake  to  direct:  us  when  we  have 
no  confidence  in  ourfelves. 

This 
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This  define  to  afcertain  by  fome  outward  marks 
the  ftate  of  the  foul,  and  this  willingnefs  to  calm 
the  confcience  by  fome  fettled  method,  have  pro- 
duced, as  they  are  diverfified  in  their  effects  by  va- 
rious tempers  and  principles,  moft  of  the  difquifi- 
tions  and  rules,  the  doubts  and  folutions,  that  have 
embarrafled  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  per- 
plexed tender  and  flexible  minds  with  innumerable 
fcruples  concerning  the  necefiary  meafures  of  for- 
row,  and  adequate  degrees  of  felf- abhorrence  j  and 
thefe  rules  corrupted  by  fraud,  or  debafed  by  cre- 
dulity, have,  by  the  common  refiliency  of  the  mind 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  incited  others  to  an 
open  contempt  of  all  fubfidiary  ordinances,  all  pru- 
dential caution,  and  the  whole  difcipline  of  regu- 
lated piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  practifed,  is, 
if  it  be  explained  without  fuperftition,  eafily  un- 
derflood.  Repentance  is  the  relinquijhment  of  any 
practice,  from  the  comnftion  that  it  has  offended  God. 
Sorrow,  and  fear,  and  anxiety,  are  properly  not 
parts,  but  adjuncts  of  repentance;  yet  they  are 
too  clofely  connected  with  it  to  be  eafily  feparated ; 
for  they  not  only  mark  its  fmcerity,  but  promote  its 
efficacy. 

No  man  commits  any  act  of  negligence  or  obfti- 
nacy,  by  which  his  fafety  or  happinefs  in  this  world 
is  endangered,  without  feeling  the  pungency  of  re- 
morfe.  He  who  is  fully  convinced,  that  he  fufrers 
by  his  own  failure,  can  never  forbear  to  trace  back 
his  mifcarriage  to  its  firft  caufe,  to  image  to  himfelf 
a  contrary  behaviour,  and  to  form  involuntary  refo- 
lutions  againft  the  like  fault,  even  when  he  knows 

that 
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that  he  (ball  never  again  have  the  power  of  commit- 
ting it.  Danger  confidered  as  imminent,  naturally 
produces  fuch  trepidations  of  impatience  as  leave  all 
human  means  of  lafety  behind  them :  he  that  has 
once  caught  an  alarm  of  terror,  is  every  moment 
feized  with  ufdefs  anxieties,  adding  one  fecurity  to 
another,  trembling  with  fudden  doubts,  and  dif- 
tracted  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  new  expe- 
dients. If,  therefore,  he  whofe  crimes  have  de- 
prived him  of  the  favour  of  God,  can  reflect  upon 
his  conduct  without  difturbance,  or  can  at  will 
banifh  the  reflection;  if  he  who  confiders  himfelf  as 
fufpended  over  the  abyfs  of  eternal  perdition  only 
by  the  thread  of  life,  which  muft  foon  part  by  its 
own  vveaknefs,  and  which  the  wing  of  every  minute 
may  divide,  can  caft  his  eyes  round  him  without 
Ihuddering  with  horror,  or  panting  with  fecurity ; 
what  can  he  judge  of  himfelf  but  that  he  is  not  yet 
Awakened  to  fufhcient  conviction,  fince  every  lofs  is 
more  lamented  than  the  lofs  of  the  divine  favour, 
and  every  danger  more  dreaded  than  the  danger  of 
final  condemnation  ? 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleafures  of  the 
world  has  been  often  recommended  as  ufeful  to  re- 
pentance. This  at  leaft  is  evident,  that  every  one 
retires,  whenever  ratiocination  and  recollection  are 
required  on  other  occafions :  and  furely  the  retro- 
fpect  of  life,  the  dilentanglement  of  actions  compli- 
cated with  innumerable  circumftances  and  diffufed 
in  various  relations,  the  difcovery  of  the  primary 
movements  of  the  heart,  and  the  extirpation  of  lufts 
and  appetites  deeply  rooted  and  widely  fpread, 
may  be  allowed  to  demand  fome  feceffion  from  fport 

and 
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and  noife,  and  bufmefs  and  folly.  Some  fufpenfion 
of  common  affairs,  fome  paufe  of  temporal  pain 
and  pleafure,  is  doubtlefs  necefTary  to  him  that 
deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only  plan 
in  which  mifcarriage  cannot  be  repaired,  and  ex- 
amining the  only  queftion  in  which  miftake  cannot 
be  rectified. 

Aufterities  and  mortifications  are  means  by  which 
the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roufed,  by  which  the 
attractions  of  pleafure  are  interrupted,  and  the 
chains  of  fenfuality  are  broken.  It  is  obferved  by 
one  of  the  fathers,  that  he  who  retrains  himfelf  in 
the  ufe  of  things  lawful \  will  never  encroach  upon 
things  forbidden.  Abftinence,  if  nothing  more,  is, 
at  lead,  a  cautious  retreat  from  the  utmofl  verge  of 
permifllon,  and  confers  that  fecurity  which  cannot 
be  reafonably  hoped  by  him  that  dares  always  to 
hover  over  the  precipice  of  deftrti&ion,  or  delights 
to  approach  the  pleafures  which  he  knows  it  fatal 
to  partake.  Aufterity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  in- 
dulgence j  the  difeafes  of  mind  as  well  as  body 
are  cured  by  contraries,  and  to  contraries  we  fhould 
readily  have  recourfe,  if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we 
dread  pain. 

The  completion  and  fum  of  repentance  is  a  change 
of  life.  That  forrow  which  dictates  no  caution, 
that  fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  efcape,  that 
aufterity  which  fails  to  rectify  our  affections,  are  vain 
and  unavailing.  But  forrow  and  terror  muft  na- 
turally precede  reformation;  for  what  other  caufe 
can  produce  it?  He,  therefore,  that  feels  himfelf 
alarmed  by  his  confcience,  anxious  for  the  attain- 
ment 
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ment  of  a  better  ftate,  and  afflicted  by  the  memory 
of  his  pan:  faults,  may  juftly  conclude,  that  the 
great  work  of  repentance  is  begun,  and  hope  by 
retirement  and  prayer,  the  natural  and  religious 
means  of  ftrengthening  his  conviction,  to  imprefs 
upon  his  mind  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence, 
as  may  overpower  the  blandifhments  of  fecular 
delights,  and  enable  him  to  advance  from  one  de- 
gree of  holinefs  to  another,  till  death  (hall  fet  him 
free  from  doubt  and  conteft,  mifery  and  tempta- 
tion. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  proftrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confefs 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Wat'ring  the  ground,  and  with  our  fighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  fent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  fign 
Of  forrow  unfcign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 
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NUMB.  in.    TUESDAY,  April  9,  1751. 

QfoiiTv  yap  01  T«%EK,   ax  aer<p«?ur<;«  OOP  HOC. 

Difafter  always  waits  on  early  wit. 

IT  has  been  obferved,  by  long  experience,  that 
late  fprings  produce  the  greateft  plenty.  The 
delay  of  blooms  and  fragrance,  of  verdure  and 
breezes,  is  for  the  moft  part  liberally  recompenfed 
by  the  exuberance  and  fecundity  of  the  enfuing 
feafonsj  the  bloffoms  which  lie  concealed  till  the 
year  is  advanced,  and  the  fun  is  high,  efcape  thofe 
chilling  blafts,  and  nocturnal  frofts,  which  are 
often  fatal  to  early  luxuriance,  prey  upon  the  firft 
fmiles  of  vernal  beauty,  deftroy  the  feeble  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable  life,  intercept  the  fruit  in  the 
gem,  and  beat  down  the  flowers  unopened  to  the 
ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope  of  perfuading  the 
young  and  fprightly  part  of  my  readers,  upon  whom 
the  fpring  naturally  forces  my  attention,  to  learn 
from  the  great  procefs  of  nature,  the  difference  be- 
tween diligence  and  hurry,  between  fpeed  and  pre- 
cipitation i  to  profecute  their  defigns  with  calm- 
nefs,  to  watch  the  concurrence  of  opportunity,  and 
endeavour  to  find  the  lucky  moment  which  they 
cannot  make.  Youth  is  the  time  of  enterprize 
and  hope;  having  yet  no  occafion  of  comparing 
our  force  with  any  oppofing  power,  we  naturally 
form  preemptions  in  our  own  favour,  and  imagine 

that 
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that  obftruction  and  impediment  will  give  way  be- 
fore us.  The  firft  repulfes  rather  inflame  vehemence 
than  teach  prudence;  a  brave  and  generous  mind 
is  long  before  it  fufpects  its  own  weaknefs,  or  fub- 
mits  to  fap  the  difficulties  which  it  expected  to  Tub- 
due  by  ftorm.  Before  difappointments  have  en- 
forced the  dictates  of  philofophy,  we  believe  it  in 
our  power  to  Ihorten  the  interval  between  the  firft 
caule  and  the  laft  effect;  we  laugh  at  the  timorous 
delays  of  plodding  induftry,  and  fancy  that,  by  in- 
creafing  the  fire,  we  can  at  pleafure  accelerate  the 
projection. 

At  our  entrance  into  the  world,  when  health  and 
vigour  give  us  fair  promifes  of  time  fufficient  for 
the  regular  maturation  of  our  fchemes,  and  a  long 
enjoyment  of  our  acquifitions,  we  are  eager  to  feize 
the  prefent  moment ;  we  pluck  every  gratification 
within  our  reach,  without  fuffering  it  to  ripen  into 
perfection,  and  crowd  all  the  varieties  of  delight 
into  a  narrow  compafs;  but  age  feldom  fails  to 
change  our  conduct;  we  grow  negligent  of  time  in 
proportion  as  we  have  lefs  remaining,  and  fuffer  the 
laft  part  of  life  to  fteal  from  us  in  languid  prepara- 
tions for  future  undertakings,  or  flow  approaches  to 
remote  advantages,  in  weak  hopes  of  fome  fortuitous 
occurrence,  or  drowfy  equilibrations  of  undetermined 
counfel :  whether  it  be  that  the  aged,  having  tafted 
the  pleafures  of  man's  condition,  and  found  them, 
delufive,  become  lefs  anxious  for  their  attainment; 
or  that  frequent  mifcarriages  have  deprefTed  them  to 
defpair,  and  frozen  them  to  inactivity;  or  that  death 
fnocks  them  more  as  it  advances  upon  them,  and  they 
are  afraid  to  remind  themfelves  of  their  decay,  or  to 
2  difcover 
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difcover  to  their  own  hearts,  that  the  time  of  trifling 
is  paft. 

A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  defires  feems  to- 
be  the  lot  of  our  prefent  ftate.  In  youth  we  require 
fomething  of  the  tardinefs  and  frigidity  of  age;  and 
in  age  we  muft  labour  to  recall  the  fire  and  impetu- 
ofity  of  youth ;  in  youth  we  muft  learn  to  expect,  and. 
in  age  to  enjoy. 

The  torment  of  expectation  is,  indeed,  not  eafily 
to  be  borne  at  a  time  when  every  idea  of  gratification 
fires  the  blood,  and  flafhes  on  the  fancy;  when  the 
heart  is  vacant  to  every  frefh  form  of  delight,  and 
has  no  rival  engagements  to  withdraw  it  from  the  im- 
portunities of  a  new  defire.  Yet  fmce  the  fear  of 
miffing  what  we  feek,  muft  always  be  proportionable 
to  the  happinefs  expected  from  poflfeffing  it,  the  paf- 
fions,  even  in  this  tempeftuous  ftate,  might  be  fome- 
what  moderated  by  frequent  inculcation  of  the  mif- 
chief  of  temerity,  and  the  hazard  of  lofmg  that  which, 
we  endeavour  to  feize  before  our  time. 

He  that  too  early  afpires  to  honours,  muft  refolve 
to  encounter  not  only  the  oppofition  of  intereft,  but 
the  malignity  of  envy.  He  that  is  too  eager  to  be 
rich,  generally  endangers  his  fortune  in  wild  adven- 
tures, and  uncertain  projects;  and  he  that  haftens 
too  fpeedily  to  reputation,  often  raifes  his  character 
by  artifices  and  fallacies,  decks  himfelf  in  colours 
which  quickly  fade,  or  in  plumes  which  accident 
may  fhake  offj  or  competition  pluck  away. 

The  danger  of  early  eminence  has  been  extended 
by  fome,  even  to  the  gifts  of  nature;  and  an  opinion 
has  been  long  conceived,  that  quick nefs  of  inven- 
tion, accuracy  of  judgment,  pr  extent  of  knowledge, 

appearing 
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appearing  before  the  ufual  time,  prefage  a  fhort  life. 
Even  thofe  who  are  lefs  inclined  to  form  general  con- 
clufions,  from  inftances  which  by  their  own  nature 
muft  be  rare,  have  yet  been  inclined  to  prognofticate 
no  fuitable  progrefs  from  the  firft  fallies  of  rapid 
wits;  but  have  obferved,  that  after  a  fhort  effort  they 
either  loiter  or  faint,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fur- 
pafTed  by  the  even  and  regular  perfeverance  of  flower 
vmderftandings. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  applaufe  abates  dili- 
gence. Whoever  finds  himfelf  to  have  performed 
more  than  was  demanded,  will  be  contented  to  fpare 
the  labour  of  unneceffary  performances,  and  fit  down 
to  enjoy  at  eafe  his  fuperfluities  of  honour.  He 
•whom  fuccefs  has  made  confident  of  his  abilities, 
quickly  claims  the  privilege  of  negligence,  and  looks 
contemptuoufly  on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rival, 
whom  he  imagines  himfelf  able  to  leave  behind 
whenever  he  fhall  again  fummon  his  force  to  the 
conteft.  But  long  intervals  of  pleafure  diffipate  at- 
tention, and  weaken  conftancy  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for  him 
that  has  funk  from  diligence  into  floth,  to  roufe  aut 
of  his  lethargy,  to  recoiled  his  notions,  rekindle  his 
euriofity,  and  engage  with  his  former  ardour  in  the 
toils  of  fludy. 

Even  that  friendfhip  which  intends  the  reward  of 
genius,  too  often  tends  to  obftrucl:  it.  The  pleafure 
of  being  carefled,  diftinguifhed,  and  admired,  eafily 
feduces  the  fludent  from  literary  folitude.  He  is 
ready  to  follow  the  call  which  fummons  him  to  hear 
his  own  praife,  and  which,  perhaps,  at  once  flatters 
his  appetite  with  certainty  of  pleafures,  and  his  am- 
bition with  hopes  of  patronage  •,  pleafures  which  he 

conceives 
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Conceives  inexhauftible,  and  hopes  which  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  diftruft. 

Thefe  evils,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  im- 
puted to  nature,  or  confidered  as  infeparable  from  an 
Carly  difplay  of  uncommon  abilities.  They  may  be 
certainly  efcaped  by  prudence  and  refolution,  and 
muft  therefore  be  recounted  rather  as  confolations  to 
thofe  who  are  lefs  liberally  endowed,  than  as  difcou- 
ragements  to  fuch  as  are  born  with  uncommon  quali- 
ties. Beauty  is  well  known  to  draw  after  it  the  per- 
fecutions  of  impertinence,  to  incite  the  artifices  of 
envy,  and  to  raife  the  flames  of  unlawful  love ;  yet 
among  the  ladies  whom  prudence  or  modefty  have 
made  moft  eminent,  who  has  ever  complained  of  the 
inconveniencies  of  an  amiable  form?  or  would  have 
purchafed  fafety  by  the  lofs  of  charms  ? 

Neither  grace  of  perfon,  nor  vigour  of  under- 
ftanding,  are  to  be  regarded  otherwife  than  as  blefT- 
ings,  as  means  of  happinefs  indulged  by  the  Supreme 
Benefactor  -,  but  the  advantages  of  either  may  be  loft 
by  too  much  eagernefs  to  obtain  them.  A  thoufand 
beauties  in  their  firft  bloflbm,  by  an  imprudent  ex- 
pofure  to  the  open  world,  have  fuddenly  withered  at 
the  blaft  of  infamy ;  and  men  who  might  have  fub- 
jected  new  regions  to  the  empire  of  learning,  have, 
been  lured  by  the  praife  of  their  firft  productions 
from  academical  retirement,  and  wafted  their  days 
in  vice  and  dependence.  The  virgin  who  too  foon 
afpires  to  celebrity  and  conqueft,  perifhes  by  childifh 
vanity,  ignorant  credulity,  or  guiltlefs  indifcretion. 
The  genius  who  catches  at  laurels  and  preferment 
before  his  time,  mocks  the  hopes  that  he  had  excited, 
and  lofes  thofe  years  which  might  have  been  moft 
.  VOL.  V.  S  ufefully 
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ufefully  employed,  the  years  of  youth,  of  fpirit,  and 
vivacity. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  a"bfurdities  of  pride, 
that  we  are  never  more  impatient  of  direction,  than  in 
that  part  of  life  when  we  need  it  moftj  we  are  in  hafte 
to  meet  enemies  whom  we  have  not  ftrength  to  over- 
come, and  to  undertake  tafks  which  we  cannot  per- 
form :  and  as  he  that  once  mifcarries  does  not  eafily 
perfuade  mankind  to  favour  another  attempt,  an  in- 
effectual ftruggle  for  fame  is  often  followed  by  per- 
petual obfcurity. 


NUMB.  112.     SATURDAY,  April  13,  1751. 

In  mea  vcfanas  habui  difpendia  i>ires, 

Et  <valui  paenasfortis  in  ipfe  meas.  Ovi  D» 

Of  ftrength  pernicious  to  myfelf  I  boaft; 

The  pow'rs  I  have  were  given  to  my  coft.  F.  LEWIS. 

WE  are  taught  by  Celftts,  that  health  is  bed 
preferved  by  avoiding  fettled  habits  of  life, 
and  deviating  fometimes  into  flight  aberrations  from 
the  laws  of  medicine  j  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
food  and  exercife,  interrupting  the  fuccefTions  of  reft 
and  labour,  and  mingling  hardfhips  with  indulgence. 
The  body,  long  accuftomed  to  ftated  quantities  and 
uniform  periods,  is  difordered  by  the  fmalleft  irregu- 
larity j  and  lince  we  cannot  adjuft  every  day  by  the 
balance  or  barometer,  it  is  fit  fomcdmes  to  depart 
from  rigid  accuracy,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comply 
2  with 
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with  necefiary  affairs,  or  ftrong  inclinations.  He 
that  too  long  obferves  nice  punctualities,  condemns 
himfelf  to  voluntary  imbecility,  and  will  not  long 
efcape  the  miferies  of  difeafe. 

The  fame  laxity  of  regimen  is  equally  neceflary  to 
intellectual  health,  and  to  a  perpetual  fufceptibility 
of  occafional  pleafure.  Long  confinement  to  the 
fame  company  which  perhaps  fimilitude  of  tafte 
brought  firft  together,  quickly  contracts  his  faculties, 
and  makes  a  thoufand  things  offenfive  that  are  in 
themfelves  indifferent;  a  man  accuftomed  to  hear 
only  the  echo  of  his  own  fentiments,  foon  bars  all 
the  common  avenues  of  delight,  and  has  no  part  in 
the  general  gratifications  of  mankind. 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  fubjecl:  to  re- 
ligious or  moral  confideration,  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  right.  Senfibility  may, 
by  an  incefTant  attention  to  elegance  and  propriety, 
be  quickened  to  a  tendernefs  inconfiftent  with  the  con- 
dition of  humanity,  irritable  by  the  fmalleft  afperity, 
and  vulnerable  by  the  gentleft  touch.  He  that  pleafes 
himfelf  too  much  with  minute  exactnefs,  and  fubmits 
to  endure  nothing  in  accommodations,  attendance, 
or  addrefs,  below  the  point  of  perfection,  will,  when- 
ever he  enters  the  crowd  of  life,  be  harafled  with  in- 
numerable diftrefies,  from  which  thofe  who  have  not 
in  the  fame  manner  increafed  their  fenfations  find  no 
diftui  bance.  His  exotick  foftnefs  will  fhrink  at  the 
coarfenefs  of  vulgar  felicity,  like  a  plant  tranfplanted 
to  northern  nurferies,  from  the  dews  and  funlhine  of 
the  tropical  regions. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between  prac- 
tical and  ideal  excellence ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  al- 
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low  not  ourfelves  to  be  fatisfied  while  we  can  per- 
ceive any  error  or  defect,  we  mud  refer  our  hopes  of 
eafe  to  fome  other  period  of  exiftence.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  expofed  to  a  microfcope,  the  fmootheft 
polifh  of  the  moft  folid  bodies  difcovers  cavities  and 
prominences;  and  that  the  fofteft  bloom  of  rofeate 
virginity  repels  the  eye  with  excrefcences  and  difco- 
lorations.  The  perceptions  as  well  as  the  fenfes  may 
be  improved  to  our  own  difquiet,  and  we  may,  by 
diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  diflike,  raife  in 
time  an  artificial  faftidioufnefs,  which  fhall  fill  the 
imagination  with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  {hew  us  the 
naked  fkeleton  of  every  delight,  and  prefent  us  only 
with  the  pains  of  pleafure,  and  the  deformities  of 
beauty. 

Peevifhnefs,  indeed,  would  perhaps  very  little  dif- 
turb  the  peace  of  mankind,  were  it  always  the  confe- 
quence  of  fuperfluous  delicacy ;  for  it  is  the  privi- 
lege only  of  deep  reflection,  or  lively  fancy,  to  de- 
ftroy  happinefs  by  art  and  refinement.  But  by  conti- 
nual indulgence  of  a  particular  humour,  or  by  long 
enjoyment  of  undifputed  fuperiority,  the  dull  and 
thoughtlefs  may  likewife  acquire  the  power  of  tor- 
menting themfelves  and  others,  and  become  fuffi- 
ciently  ridiculous  or  hateful  to  thofe  who  are  within 
fight  of  their  conduct,  or  reach  of  their  influence. 

They  that  have  grown  old  in  a  fingle  date  are 
generally  found  to  be  morofe,  fretful,  and  captious ; 
tenacious  of  their  own  practices  and  maxims ;  foon 
offended  by  contradiction  or  negligence ;  and  impa- 
tient of  any  afibciation,  but  with  thofe  that  will 
watch  their  nod,  and  fubrhit  themfelves  to  unlimited 
authority.  Such  is  the  effect  of  having  lived  without 
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the  neceffity  of  confuhing  any  inclination  but  their 
own. 

The  irafcibility  of  this  clafs  of  tyrants  is  generally 
exerted  upon  petty  provocations,  fuch  as  are  incident 
to  underftandings  not  far  extended  beyond  the  in- 
ftinclrs  of  animal  lifej  but  unhappily  he  that  fixes  his 
attention  on  things  always  before  him,  will  never 
have  long  ceflations  of  anger.  There  are  many  ve- 
terans of  luxury  upon  whom  every  noon  brings  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  violence,  fury,  and  execration ;  they  never 
fit  down  to  their  dinner  without  finding  the  meat  fo 
injudicioufly  bought,  or  fo  unfkilfully  drefied,  fuch 
blunders  in  the  feafoning,  or  fuch  improprieties  in 
the  fauce,  as  can  fcarcely  be  expiated  without  blood  j 
and,  in  the  tranfports  of  refentment,  make  very  lit- 
tle diftinftions  between  guilt  and  innocence,  but  let 
fly  their  menaces,  or  growl  out  their  difcontent, 
upon  all  whom  fortune  expofes  to  the  ftorm. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  condition 
than  that  of  dependence  on  a  peevifh  man.  In  every 
other  date  of  inferiority  the  certainty  of  pleafing  is 
perpetually  increafed  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our 
duty  j  and  kindnefs  and  confidence  are  ftrengthened 
by  every  new  aft  of  truft,  and  proof  of  fidelity.  But 
peevilhnefs  facrifices  to  a  momentary  offence,  the  ob- 
fequioufnefs  or  ufefulnefs  of  half  a  life,  and  as  more 
is  performed,  increafes  her  exactions. 

Chryfalus  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  retired 
into  the  country  j  and,  having  a  brother  burdened  by 
the  number  of  his  children,  adopted  one  of  his  fons. 
The  boy  was  difmifled  with  many  prudent  admoni- 
tions j  informed  of  his  father's  inability  to  maintain 
him  in  his  native  rank  j  cautioned  againft  all  oppo- 
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fition  to  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  his  uncle ;  and 
animated  to  perfeverance  by  the  hopes  of  fupporting 
the  honour  of  the  family,  and  overtopping  his  elder 
brother.  He  had  a  natural  du&ility  of  mind,  with- 
out much  warmth  of  affection,  or  elevation  of  fenti- 
ment;  and  therefore  readily  complied  with  every 
variety  of  caprice;  patiently  endured  contradictory 
reproofs;  heard  falfe  accufations  without  pain,  and 
opprobrious  reproaches  without  reply;  laughed  ob- 
ftreperoufly  at  the  ninetieth  repetition  of  a  joke; 
afked  queftions  about  the  univerfal  decay  of  trade ; 
admired  the  ftrength  of  thofe  heads  by  which  the 
price  of  ftocks  is  changed  and  adjufted;  and  be-, 
haved  with  fuch  prudence  and  circumfpection,  that 
after  fix  years  the  will  was  made,  and  Juvenculus  was 
declared  heir.  But  unhappily,  a  month  afterwards, 
retiring  at  night  from  his  uncle's  chamber,  he  left 
the  door  open  behind  him :  the  old  man  tore  his 
will,  and  being  then  perceptibly  declining,  for  want 
of  time  to  deliberate,  left  his  money  to  a  trading 
company. 

When  female  minds  are  imbittered  by  age  or  foli- 
tude,  their  malignity  is  generally  exerted  in  a  rigor- 
ous and  fpiteful  fuperintendence  of  domeftick  trifles. 
Eriphile  has  employed  her  eloquence  for  twenty  years 
upon  the  degeneracy  of  fervants,  the  naftinefs  of  her 
houfe,  the  ruin  of  her  furniture,  the  difficulty  ofpre- 
ferving  tapeftry  from  the  moths,  and  the  carelefnefs 
of  the  fluts  whom  fhe  employs  in  brufhing  it.  It  is 
her  bufinefs  every  morning  to  vifit  all  the  rooms,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  chair  without  its  cover,  a  window 
fhut  or  open  contrary  to  her  orders,  a  fpot  on  the 
hearth,  or  a  feather  on  the  floor,  that  the  reft  of  the 
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day  may  be  juftifiably  fpent  in  taunts  of  contempt, 
and  vociferations  of  anger.     She  lives  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  preferve  the  neatnefs  of  a  houfe  and 
gardens,    and  feels   neither  inclination   to    pleafure, 
nor  afpiration   after  virtue,    while   (he  is   engroffed 
by  the  great  employment  of  keeping  gravel  from 
grafs,  and  wainfcot  from  duft.      Of  three    amiable 
nieces    fhe    has    declared    herfelf   an    irreconcilable 
enemy  to  one,  becaufe  fhe  broke  off  a  tulip   with 
her  hoop;   to  another,  becaufe  (he  fpilt  her  coffee 
on  a  Turkey  carpet ;  and  to  the  third,  becaufe  fhe 
let  a  wet  dog  run  into  the  parlour.     She  has  broken 
off  her  intercourfe  of  vifits,  becaufe  company  makes 
a  houfe  dirty ;    and  refolves  to  confine  herfelf  more 
to    her  own  affairs,  and  to  live  no  longer  in  mire  by 
foolifh  lenity. 

Peevifhnefs  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow  minds, 
and,  except  when  it  is  the  effect  of  anguifh  and 
difeafe,  by  which  the  refolution  is  broken,  and  the 
mind  made  too  feeble  to  bear  the  lighted  addi- 
tion to  its  miferies,  proceeds  from  an  unreafonable 
perfuafion  of  the  importance  of  trifles.  The  pro- 
per remedy  againft  it  is,  to  confider  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  the  folly  of  fuffering  perturba- 
tion and  uneafmefs  from  caufes  unworthy  of  our 
notice. 

He  that  refigns  his  peace  to  little  cafualties,  and 
fuffers  the  courfe  of  his  life  to  be  interrupted  by 
fortuitous  inadvertencies,  or  offences,  delivers  up 
himfelf  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  lofes  all 
that  conftancy  and  equanimity  which  conftitute  the 
chief  praife  of  a  wife  man. 
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The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  the  great- 
eft  things  and  the  leafl ;  fome  furpafs  our  power  by 
their  magnitude,  and  fome  efcape  our  notice  by  their 
number  and  their  frequency.  But  the  indifpenfable 
bufmefs  of  life  will  afford  fufficient  exercife  to  every 
underflanding ;  and  fuch  is  the  limitation  of  the 
human  powers,  that  by  attention  to  trifles  we  muft 
let  things  of  importance  pafs  unobferved:  when  we 
examine  a  mite  with  a  glafs,  we  fee  nothing  but  a 
mite. 

That  it  is  every  man's  intereft  to  be  pleafed,  will 
need  little  proof:  that  it  is  his  intereft  to  pleafe 
others,  experience  will  inform  him.  It  is  therefore 
not  lefs  necefiary  to  happinefs  than  to  virtue,  that 
he  rid  his  mind  of  paffions  which  make  him  uneafy 
to  himfelf,  and  hateful  to  the  world,  which  enchain 
his  intellects,  and  obftruct  his  improvement. 
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NUMB.  113.    TUESDAY,  April  16,  1751. 

-    '     Uxorem,  Poftbume  duels  ? 

Die  qua  Ti/ipbone,   quibus  exagitare  colulris  ?  Juv. 

A  fober  man  like  thee  to  change  his  life  ! 

What  fury  wou'd  poflefs  thee  with  a  wife  ?  DRYDEN. 

To   the    RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  always  a  proof  of  in- 
nocence to  treat  cenfure  with  contempt.  We 
owe  fo  much  reverence  to  the  wifdom  of  mankind, 
as  juftly  to  wifh,  that  our  own  opinion  of  our  merit 
may  be  ratified  by  the  concurrence  of  other  fuffrages; 
and  fince  guilt  and  infamy  muft  have  the  fame  effect 
upon  intelligences  unable  to  pierce  beyond  external 
appearance,  and  influenced  often  rather  by  example 
than  precept,  we  are  obliged  to  refute  a  falfe  charge, 
left  we  fhould  countenance  the  crime  which  we  have 
never  committed.  To  turn  away  from  an  accufa- 
tion  with  fupercilious  filence,  is  equally  in  the  power 
of  him  that  is  hardened  by  villany,  and  infpirited  by 
innocence.  The  wall  of  brafs  which  Horace  erects 
upon  a  clear  confcience,  may  be  fometimes  raifed  by 
impudence  or  power  $  and  we  fhould  always  wifh  to 
preferve  the  dignity  of  virtue  by  adorning  her  with 
graces  which  wickednefs  cannot  aflume. 

For  this  reafon  I  have  determined  no  longer  to 
endure,    with  either  patient  or  fullen  refignation,  a 
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reproach,  which  is,  at  leafl  in  my  opinion,  unjuft ; 
but  will  lay  my  cafe  honeftly  before  you,  that  you 
or  your  readers  may  at  length  decide  it. 

Whether  you  will  be  able  to  preferve  your  boafted 
impartiality,  when  you  hear,  that  I  am  confidered 
as  an  adverfary  by  half  the  female  world,  you  may 
furely  pardon  me  for  doubting,  notwithflanding  the 
veneration  to  which  you  may  imagine  yourfelf  en- 
titled by  your  age,  your  learning,  your  abftra&ion, 
or  your  virtue.  Beauty,  Mr.  RAMBLER,  has  often 
overpowered  the  refolutions  of  the  firm,  and  the 
reafonings  of  the  wife,  roufed  the  old  to  fenfibilitya 
and  iubdued  the  rigorous  to  foftnefs. 

I  am  one  of  thofe  unhappy  beings,  who  have  been 
marked  out  as  hufbands  for  many  different  women, 
and  deliberated  a  hundred  times  on  the  brink  of  ma- 
trimony. I  have  difcufTed  all  the  nuptial  prelimi- 
naries fo  often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in  which 
jointures  are  fettled,  pin-money  fecured,  and  pro- 
vifions  for  younger  children  afcertained  j  but  am  at 
lail  doomed  by  general  confent  to  everlafting  foli- 
tude,  and  excluded  by  an  irreverfible  decree  from 
all  hopes  of  connubial  felicity.  I  am  pointed  out 
by  every  mother,  as  a  man  whofe  vifits  cannot  be 
admitted  without  reproach ;  who  raifes  hopes  only 
to  embitter  difappointment,  and  makes  offers  only 
to  feduce  girls  into  a  wafte  of  that  part  of  life,  in 
which  they  might  gain  advantageous  matches,  and 
become  miftrefies  and  mothers. 

I  hope  you  will  think,  that  fome  part  of  this  pe- 
nal feverity  may  juftly  be  remitted,  when  I  inform 
you,  that  I  never  yet  profefled  love  to  a  woman  with- 
out fmcere  intentions  of  marriage ;  that  I  have  never 
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continued  an  appearance  of  intimacy  from  the  hour 
-that  my  inclination  changed,  but  to  preferve  her 
whom  I  was  leaving  from  the  fhock  of  abruptnefs, 
or  the  ignominy  of  contempt  j  that  I  always  endea- 
voured to  give  the  ladies  an  opportunity  of  feeming 
to  difcard  mej  and  that  I  never  forfook  a  miftrefs 
for  larger  fortune,  or  brighter  beauty,  but  becaufe 
I  difcovered  fome  irregularity  in  her  conduct,  or 
fome  depravity  in  her  mind ;  not  becaufe  I  was 
charmed  by  another,  but  becaufe  I  was  offended  by 
herfelf. 

I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  fuccefllon  of  amufe- 
ments  by  which  the  thoughts  of  moil  young  men 
are  diffipated,  and  had  not  long  glittered  in  the 
fplendour  of  an  ample  patrimony  before  I  wifhed 
for  the  calm  of  domeftick  happinefs.  Youth  is  na-  f 
turally  delighted  with  fprightlinefs  and  ardour,  and 
therefore  I  breathed  out  the  fighs  of  my  firft  affec- 
tion at  the  feet  of  the  gay,  the  fparkling,  the  viva- 
cious Ferocula.  I  fancied  to  myfelf  a  perpetual 
fource  of  happinefs  in  wit  never  exhaufted,  and 
Ipirit  never  deprelfed  -,  looked  with  veneration  on 
her  readinefs  of  expedients,  contempt  of  difficulty 
aflurance  of  addrefs,  and  promptitude  of  reply  j  con- 
fidered  her  as  exempt  by  fome  prerogative  of  na- 
ture from  the  weaknefs  and  timidity  of  female  minds  j 
and  congratulated  myfelf  upon  a  companion  fupe- 
rior  to  all  common  troubles  and  embarraffments.  I 
was,  indeed,  fomewhat  difturbed  by  the  unfhaken 
perfeverance  with  which  fhe  enforced  her  demands 
of  an  unreafonable  fettlement;  yet  I  fhould  have 
confented  to  pafs  my  life  in  union  with  her,  had  not 
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my  curiofity  led  me  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  ftreet, 
where  I  found  Ferocula^  in  the  prefence  of  hundreds, 
difputing  for  fix- pence  with  a  chairman.  I  law  her 
in  fo  little  need  of  afiillance,  that  it  was  no  breach 
of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  forbear  interpofition,  and 
I  fpared  myfelf  the  fhame  of  owning  her  acquaint- 
ance. I  forgot  fome  point  of  ceremony  at  our  next 
interview,  and  foon  provoked  her  to  forbid  me  her 
prefence. 

Mr  next  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great  emi- 
nence for  learning  and  philofophy.  I  had  frequent- 
ly obferved  the  barrennefs  and  uniformity  of  connu- 
bial converfation,  and  therefore  thought  highly  of 
my  own  prudence  and  difcernment,  when  I  felected 
from  a  multitude  of  wealthy  beauties,  the  deep- read 
Mifotbetiy  who  declared  herfelf  the  inexorable  enemy 
of  ignorant  pertnefs,  and  puerile  levity  ;  and  fcarcely 
condefcended  to  make  tea,  but  for  the  linguift,  the 
geometrician,  the  aftronomer,  or  the  poet.  The 
queen  of  the  Amazons  was  only  to  be  gained  by  the 
hero  who  could  conquer  her  in  fmgle  combat ;  and 
Mifotheas  heart  was  only  to  blefs  the  fcholar  who 
could  overpower  her  by  difputation.  Amidil  the 
fondeft  tranfports  of  courtfhip  fhe  could  call  for  a 
definition  of  terms,  and  treated  every  argument  with 
contempt  that  could  not  be  reduced  to  regular  fyl- 
logifm.  You  may  eafily  imagine,  that  I  vvifhed  this 
courtfhip  at  an  end  ;  but  when  I  defired  her  to  ihort- 
en  my  torments,  and  fix  the  day  of  my  felicity,  we 
were  led  into  a  long  converfation,  in  which  Mifo- 
tbea  endeavoured  to  demonflrate  the  folly  of  attri- 
buting choice  and  felf-direclion  to  any  human  being. 

It 
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It  was  not  difficult  to  difcover  the  danger  of  com- 
mitting myfelf  for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one  who  might 
at  any  time  miftake  the  dictates  of  paffion,  or  the 
calls  of  appetite,  for  the  decree  of  fate ;  or  confider 
cuckoldom  as  necefiary  to  the  general  fyftem,  as  a 
link  in  the  everlafting  chain  of  fuccefiive  caufes.  I 
therefore  told  her,  that  deftiny  had  ordained  us  to 
part,  and  that  nothing  Ihould  have  torn  me  from  her 
but  the  talons  of  necefllty. 

I  then  Iblicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the  pru- 
dent, the  economical  Sopbronia,  a  lady  who  confider- 
ed  wit  as  dangerous,  and  learning  as  fuperfluous,  and 
thought  that  the  woman  who  kept  her  houfe  clean, 
and  her  accounts  exaft,  took  receipts  for  every  pay- 
ment, and  could  find  them  at  a  fudden  call,  enquired 
nicely  after  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  read  the 
price  of  flocks  once  a  week,  and  purchafed  every 
thing  at  the  belt  market,  could  want  no  accomplifh- 
ments  neceflary  to  the  happinefs  of  a  wife  man.  She 
difcourfed  with  great  folemnity  on  the  care  and  vi- 
gilance which  the  fuperintendance  of  a  family  de- 
mands ;  obferved  how  many  were  ruined  by  confi- 
dence in  fervants ;  and  told  me,  that  Ihe  never  ex- 
pected honefty  but  from  a  ftrong  cheft,  and  that  the 
beft  ftorekeeper  was  the  miftrefs's  eye.  Many  fuch 
oracles  of  generofity  Ihe  uttered,  and"  made  every 
day  new  improvements  in  her  fchemes  for  the  regu- 
lation of  her  fervants,  and  the  diflribution  of  her 
time.  I  was  convinced,  that  whatever  I  might  fuf- 
fer  from  Sophronia,  I  fhould  efcape  poverty  j  and  we 
therefore  proceeded  to  adjuft  the  fettlements  accord- 
ing to  her  own  rule,  fair  andfoftly.  But  one  morn- 
ing her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears  to  intreat  my  in- 
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tereft  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  miftrefs,  who  had 
turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking  fix  teeth  in  a 
tortoife-fhell  comb :  Ihe  had  attended  her  lady  from 
a  diftant  province,  and  having  not  lived  long  enough 
to  fave  much  money,  was  deftitute  among  ftrangers, 
and  though  of  a  good  family,  in  danger  of  perifhing 
in  the  ftreets,  or  of  being  compelled  by  hunger  to 
proftitution.  I  made  no  fcruple  of  promifing  to  re- 
ftore  her ;  but  upon  my  firft  application  to  Sophronia, 
was  anfwered  with  an  air  which  called  for  approbation, 
that  if  Ihe  neglected  her  own  affairs,  I  might  fufpect 
her  of  neglecting  mine;  that  the  comb  flood  her  in 
three  half-crowns  ;  that  no  fervant  fhould  wrong  her 
twice;  and  that  indeed  fhe  took  the  firft  opportu- 
nity of  parting  with  Pbillida,  becaufe,  though  fhe 
was  honeft,  her  conflitution  was  bad,  and  fhe  thought 
her  very  likely  to  fall  fick.  Of  our  conference  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  effect;  it  furely  may  be  for- 
given me,  if  on  this  occafion  I  forgot  the  decency  of 
common  forms. 

From  two  more  ladies  I  was  difengaged  by  find- 
ing, that  they  entertained  my  rivals  at  the  fame 
time,  and  determined  their  choice  by  the  liberality 
of  our  fettlements.  Another  I  thought  myfelf  juf- 
tified  in  forfaking,  becaufe  fhe  gave  my  attorney  a 
bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain ;  another  be- 
caufe I  could  never  foften  her  to  tendernefs,  till  fhe 
heard  that  moft  of  my  family  had  died  young ;  and 
another,  becaufe,  to  increafe  her  fortune  by  expecta- 
tions,  fhe  reprefcnted  her  fifter  as  languifhing  and 
confumptive. 

I  fhall  in  another  letter  give  the  remaining  part  of 
my  hiftory  of  courtfhip.  I  prefume  that  J  fhould 

hitherto 
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hitherto  have  injured  the  majefty  of  female  virtue, 
had  I  not  hoped  to  transfer  my  affection  to  higher 
merit. 

I  am,  &V. 
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• — i — Audit 
Nulla  unquam  de  morte  bominis  cunftatio  longa  eft.  J  u  v, 

When  man's  life  is  in  debate, 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate.  DRYDEIC. 

POWER  and  fuperiority  are  fo  flattering  and 
delightful,  that,  fraught  with  temptation  and 
expofed  to  danger  as  they  are,  fcarcely  any  virtue  is 
fo  cautious,  or  any  prudence  fo  timorous,  as  to  de- 
cline them.  Even  thofe  that  have  moft  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  right,  are  pleafed  with  fhewing  that 
not  fear,  but  choice,  regulates  their  behaviour;  and 
would  be  thought  to  comply,  rather  than  obey.  We 
love  to  overlook  the  boundaries  which  we  do  not 
wifh  to  pafs ;  and,  as  the  Roman  fatirifl  remarks,  he 
that  has  no  defign  to  take  the  life  of  another,  is  yet 
glad  to  have  it  in  his  hands. 

From  the  fame  principle,  tending  yet  more  to 
degeneracy  and  corruption,  proceeds  the  deflre  of 
inverting  lawful  authority  with  terror,  and  govern- 
ing by  force  rather  than  perfuafion.  Pride  is  un- 
willing to  believe  the  neceffity  of  aligning  any  other 

reafon 
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reafon  than  her  own  will ;  and  would  rather  maintain 
the  mod  equitable  claims  by  violence  and  penalties, 
than  defcend  from  the  dignity  of  command  to  dif- 
pute  and  expoftulation. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  fufpected,  that  this  political 
arrogance  has  fometimes  found  its  way  into  legifla- 
tive  aflemblies,  and  mingled  with  deliberations 
upon  property  and  life.  A  flight  perufal  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  meafures  of  vindictive  and  coercive 
juftice  are  eftablilhed,  will  difcover  fo  many  difpro- 
portions  between  crimes  and  punifhments,  fuch  ca- 
pricious diftinctions  of  guilt,  and  fuch  confufion  of 
remiffhefs  and  feverity,  as  can  fcarcely  be  believed  to 
have  been  produced  by  publick  wifdom,  fincerely 
and  calmly  ftudious  of  publick  happinefs. 

The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave 
relates,  that  he  never  faw  a  criminal  dragged  to 
execution  without  afking  himfelf,  "  Who  knows 
"  whether  this  man  is  not  lefs  culpable  than  me  ?" 
On  the  days  when  the  prifons  of  this  city  are  emptied 
into  the  grave,  let  every  fpectator  of  the  dreadful 
proceflion  put  the  fame  queftion  to  his  own  heart. 
Few  among  thofe  that  crowd  in  thoufands  to  the  legal 
mafiacre,  and  look  with  carelefnefs,  perhaps  with 
triumph,  on  the  utmoft  exacerbations  of  human 
mifery,  would  then  be  able  to  return  without  horror 
and  dejection.  For,  who  can  congratulate  himfelf 
upon  a  life  pafled  without  fome  act  more  mifchievous 
to  the  peace  or  profperity  of  others,  than  the  theft  of 
a  piece  of  money  ? 

It  has  been  always  the  practice,    when  any  par- 
ticular fpecies    of  robbery  becomes    prevalent  and 
common,  to  endeavour  its  fuppreflion  by  capital  de- 
nunciations. 
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nunciations.  Thus,  one  generation  of  malefactors 
is  commonly  cut  off,  and  their  fucceflbrs  are  frighted 
into  new  expedients  j  the  art  of  thievery  is  aug- 
mented with  greater  variety  of  fraud,  and  fubtilized 
to  higher  degrees  of  dexterity,  and  more  occult 
methods  of  conveyance.  The  law  then  renews  the 
purfuit  in  the  heat  of  anger,  and  overtakes  the  of- 
fender again  with  death.  By  this  practice,  capital 
inflictions  are  multiplied,  and  crimes,  very  different 
in  their  degrees  of  enormity,  are  equally  fubjected 
to  the  fevered  punifhment  that  man  has  the  power  of 
exercifing  upon  man. 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  eftimate 
the  malignity  of  an  offence,  not  merely  by  the  lofs 
or  pain  which  fingle  acts  may  produce,  but  by  the 
general  alarm  and  anxiety  arifmg  from  the  fear  of 
mifchief,  and  infecurity  of  poffeffion  :  he  therefore 
exercifes  the  right  which  focieties  are  fuppofed  to 
have  over  the  lives  of  thofe  that  compofe  them,  not 
fimply  to  punifh  a  tranfgreflion,  but  to  maintain 
order,  and  preferve  quiet  j  he  enforces  thofe  laws 
with  feverity  that  are  moft  in  danger  of  violation, 
as  the  commander  of  a  garrifon  doubles  the  guard  on 
that  fide  which  is  threatened  by  the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tried,  but  tried  with 
fo  little  fuccefs,  that  rapine  and  violence  are  hourly 
increaftng,  yet  few  feem  willing  to  defpair  of  its 
efficacy,  and  of  thofe  who  employ  their  fpeculations 
upon  the  pretent  corruption  of  the  people,  fome 
propofe  the  introduction  of  more  horrid,  lingering, 
and  terrifick  punifhments  j  fome  are  inclined  to  ac- 
celerate the  executions  j  fome  to  difcourage  par- 
dons j  and  all  feem  to  think  that  lenity  has  givea 

VOL.  V.  T  cona- 
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confidence  to  wickednefs,  and  that  we  can  only  be 
refcued  from  the  talons  of  robbery  by  inflexible 
rigour,  and  fanguinary  juftice. 

Yet  fince  the  right  of  fetting  an  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  value  upon  life  has  been  difputed,  and 
fince  experience  of  paft  times  gives  us  little  reafon 
to  hope  that  any  reformation  will  be  effected  by  a 
periodical  havock  of  our  fellow- beings,  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  ufelefs  to  confider  what  confequences 
might  arife  from  relaxations  of  the  law,  and  a  more 
rational  and  equitable  adaptation  of  penalties  to 
offences. 

Death  is,  as  one  of  the  ancients  obferves,  TO  TM 
<po€tpuv  (poStguroflov,  of  dreadful  things  the  moft  dreadful ; 
an  evil,  beyond  which  nothing  can  be  threatened 
by  fublunary  power,  or  feared  from  human  enmity 
or  vengeance.  This  terror  fhould,  therefore,  be 
referved  as  the  laft  refort  of  authority,  as  the  ftrongeft 
and  mod-  operative  of  prohibitory  fanctions,  and 
placed  before  the  treafure  of  life,  to  guard  from  in- 
vafion  what  cannot  be  reftored.  To  equal  robbery 
•with  murder  is  to  reduce  murder  to  robbery,  to  con- 
found in  common  minds  the  gradations  of  iniquity, 
and  incite  the  commiffion  of  a  greater  crime  to  pre- 
vent the  detection  of  a  lefs.  If  only  murder  were 
punifhed  with  death,  very  few  robbers  would  (lain 
their  hands  in  blood ;  but  when,  by  the  laft  act  of 
cruelty,  no  new  danger  is  incurred,  and  greater  fecu- 
rity  may  be  obtained,  upon  what  principle  fliall  we 
bid  them  forbear  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  fentence  is  often  miti- 
gated to  fimple  robbery;  but  furely  this  is  to  con- 
fefs  that  our  laws  are  unreafonable  in  our  own 
2  opinion  j 
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opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  all 
but  murderers  have,  at  their  laft  hour,  the  common 
fenfations  of  mankind  pleading  in  their  favour. 

From  this  conviction  of  the  inequality  of  the 
punifhment  to  the  offence,  proceeds  the  frequent 
felicitation  of  pardons.  They  who  would  rejoice  at 
the  correction  of  a  thief,  are  yet  fhocked  at  the 
thought  of  deftroying  him.  His  crime  fhrinks  to 
nothing,  compared  with  his  mifery ;  and  feverity 
defeats  itfelf  by  exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certainly  difables  thofe  who 
die  upon  it  from  infefting  the  community  j  but  their 
death  feems  not  to  contribute  more  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  affociates,  than  any  other  method  of  fe- 
paration.  A  thief  feldom  pafles  much  of  his  time 
in  recollection  or  anticipation,  but  from  robbery 
haftens  to  riot,  and  from  riot  to  robbery  ;  nor,  when 
the  grave  clofes  upon  his  companion,  has  any  other 
care  than  to  find  another, 

The  frequency  of  capital  punifhments,  therefore, 
rarely  hinders  the  commiffion  of  a  crime,  but  na- 
turally and  commonly  prevents  its  detection,  and  is, 
if  we  proceed  only  upon  prudential  principles, 
chiefly  for  that  reafon  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  may 
be  urged  by  cafuifts  or  politicians,  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  as  they  can  never  think  that  to  pick  the 
pocket  and  to  pierce  the  heart  is  equally  criminal,  will 
fcarcely  believe  that  two  malefactors  fo  different  in 
guilt  can  be  juftly  doomed  to  the  fame  punifhment : 
nor  is  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  the  confcience  to 
human  laws  fb  plainly  evinced,  fo  clearly  flated,  or 
fo  generally  allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the  tender, 
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and  the  juft,  will  always  fcruple  to  concur  with  the 
community  in  an  act  which  their  private  judgment 
cannot  approve. 

He  who  knows  not  how  often  rigorous  laws  pro- 
duce total  impunity,  and  how  many  crimes  are  con- 
cealed and  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying  the  offender 
to  that  ftate  in  which  there  is  no  repentance,  has 
converfed  very  little  with  mankind.  And  whatever 
epithets  of  reproach  or  contempt  this  compafiion 
may  incur  from  thofe  who  confound  cruelty  with 
firmnefs,  I  know  not  whether  any  wife  man  would 
wifh  it  Icfs  powerful,  or  lefs  extenfive. 

If  thofe  whom  the  wifdom  of  our  laws  has  con- 
demned to  die,  had  been  detected  in  their  rudi- 
ments of  robbery,  they  might,  by  proper  difcipline 
and  ufeful  labour,  have  been  difentanglcd  from  their 
habits,  they  might  have  efcaped  all  the  temptations 
to  fubfequent  crimes,  and  patted  their  days  in  repara- 
tion and  penitence,  and  detected  they  might  all 
have  been,  had  the  profecutors  been  certain  that 
their  lives  would  have  been  fpared.  I  believe,  every 
thief  will  confefs,  that  he  has  been  more  than  once 
feized  and  difmififed  ;  and  that  he  has  fometimes  ven- 
tured upon  capital  crimes,  becaufe  he  knew,  that  thofe 
whom  he  injured  would  rather  connive  at  his  efcape, 
than  cloud  their  minds  with  the  horrors  of  his  death. 

All  laws  againft  wickednefs  are  ineffectual,  un- 
lefs  fome  will  inform,  and  fome  will  prolecute ;  but 
till  we  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere  violations 
of  property,  information  will  always  be  hated,  and 
profecution  dreaded.  The  heart  of  a  good  man 
cannot  but  recoil  at  the  thought  of  punifhing  a 

flight 
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flight  injury  with  death  ;  efpccially  when  he  remem- 
bers, that  the  thief  might  have  procured  fafety  by 
another  crime,  from  which  he  was  reftrained  only  by 
his  remaining  virtue. 

The  obligations  to  afiift  the  exercife  of  publick 
juftice  are  indeed  ftrong ;  but  they  will  certainly  be 
overpowered  by  tendernefs  for  life.  What  is  punifh- 
ed  with  feverity  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  adequate  re- 
tribution, will  be  feldom  difcovered ;  and  multitudes 
will  be  fuffered  to  advance  from  crime  to  crime,  till 
they  deferve  death,  becaufe,  if  they  had  been  fooner 
profecuted,  they  would  have  fuffered  death  before 
they  deferved  it. 

This  fcheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  relaxa- 
tion, and  extirpating  wickednefs  by  lenity,  is  fo  re- 
mote from  common  practice,  that  I  might  reafonably 
fear  to  expofe  it  to  the  publick,  could  it  be  fupported 
only  by  my  own  obfervations :  I  fhall,  therefore,  by 
afcribing  it  to  its  author,  Sir  Thomas  More,  endea- 
vour to  procure  it  that  attention,  which  I  wifti  al- 
ways paid  to  prudence,  to  juftice,  and  to  mercy. 
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arva  quidem,  fed  non  toleranda  mar  it  is.  Ju  v. 

Some  faults,  tho'  fmall,  intolerable  grow,  Da  YD  EN. 

<To    the    RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I  SIT  down,  in  purfuance  of  my  late  engagement, 
to  recount  the  remaining  part  of  the  adventures 
that  befel  me  in  my  long  queft  of  conjugal  felicity, 
which,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  fo  happy  as  to 
obtain  it,  1  have  at  leaft  endeavoured  to  deferve  by 
unwearied  diligence,  without  fuffering  from  repeated 
difappointments  any  abatement  of  my  hope,  or  re- 
preffion  of  my  activity. 

You  muft  have  obferved  in  the  world  a  fpecies  of 
mortals  who  employ  themfelves  in  promoting  matri- 
mony, and,  without  any  vifible  motive  of  intereft  or 
vanity,  without  any  difcoverable  impulfe  of  malice 
or  benevolence,  without  any  reafon,  but  that  they 
want  objects  of  attention  and  topicks  of  converfation, 
are  inceffantly  bufy  in  procuring  wives  and  hufbands. 
They  fill  the  ears  of  every  fingle  man  and  woman 
with  fome  convenient  match,  and  when  they  are  in- 
formed of  your  age  and  fortune,  offer  a  partner  of  life 
with  the  fame  readinefs,  and  the  fame  indifference, 
as  a  falefman,  when  he  has  taken  meafure  by  his  eye, 
fits  his  cuftomer  with  a  coat. 

It  might  be  expected  that  they  fhould  foon  be  dif- 
couraged  from  this  officious  interpofition  by  refent- 
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ment  or  contempt;  and  that  every  man  fliould  de- 
termine the  choice  on  which  fo  much  of  his  happi- 
nefs  muft  depend,  by  his  own  judgment  and  obfer- 
vation :  yet  it  happens,  that  as  thefe  propofals  are 
generally  made  with  a  fhew  of'kindnefs,  they  feldom 
provoke  anger,  but  are  at  worft  heard  with  patience, 
and  forgotten.  They  influence  weak  minds  to  ap- 
probation] for  many  are  fure  to  find  in  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, whatever  qualities  report  has  taught 
them  to  expect;  and  in  more  powerful  and  active 
underflandings  they  excite  curiofity,  and  fometimes, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  bring  perfons  of  fimilar  tempers 
within  the  attraction  of  each  other. 

I  was  known  to  poflfefs  a  fortune,  and  to  want  a 
wife  j  and  therefore  was  frequently  attended  by  thefe 
hymeneal  folicitors,  with  whofe  importunity  I  was 
fometimes  diverted,  and  fometimes  perplexed;  for 
they  contended  for  me  as  vultures  for  a  carcafe; 
each  employing  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  his  arti- 
fices, to  enforce  and  promote  his  own  fcheme,  from 
the  fuccefs  of  which  he  was  to  receive  no  other  ad- 
vantage than  the  pleafure  of  defeating  others  equally 
eager,  and  equally  induftrious. 

An  invitation  to  fup  with  one  of  thofe  bufy  friends, 
made  me  by  a  concerted  chance  acquainted  with  Ca- 
milla, by  whom  it  was  expected,  that  I  fhould  be 
iiiddenly  and  irrefiftibly  enflaved.  The  lady,  whom 
the  fame  kindnefs  had  brought  without  her  own  con- 
currence into  the  lifts  of  love,  feemed  to  think  me  at 
leaft  worthy  of  the  honour  of  captivity  ;  and  exerted 
the  power,  both  of  her  eyes  and  wit,  with  fo  much 
art  and  fpirit,  that  though  I  had  been  too  often  de- 
ceived by  appearances  to  devote  myfelf  irrevocably 
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at  the  firft  interview,  yet  I  could  not  fupprefs  fome 
raptures  of  admiration,  and  flutters  of  defire.  I  was 
eafily  perfuaded  to  make  nearer  approaches  j  but  foon 
difcovered,  that  an  union  with  Camilla  was  not  much 
to  be  wifhed.  Camilla  profeffed  a  boundlefs  con- 
tempt for  the  folly,  levity,  ignorance,  and  imperti- 
nence of  her  own  fex  ;  and  very  frequently  expreffed 
her  wonder  that  men  of  learning  or  experience  could 
fubmit  to  trifle  away  life  with  beings  incapable  of 
folid  thought.  In  mixed  companies,  fhe  always  af- 
fociated  with  the  men,  and  declared  her  fatisfaction 
when  the  ladies  retired.  If  any  fhort  excurfion  into 
the  country  was  propofed,  fhe  commonly  infifted 
tpon  the  exclufion  of  women  from  the  party ;  be- 
caufe,  where  they  were  admitted,  the  time  was  wafted 
in  frothy  compliments,  weak  indulgences,  and  idle 
ceremonies.  To  fhew  the  greatnefs  of  her  mind,  fhe 
avoided  all  compliance  with  the  fafhion  ;  and  to  boaft 
the  profundity  of  her  knowledge,  miftook  the  various 
textures  of  filk,  confounded  tabbies  with  damafKS, 
and  fent  for  ribbands  by  wrong  names.  She  defpifed 
the  commerce  of  flated  vifits,  a  farce  of  empty  form 
without  inftruction  j  and  congratulated  herfelf,  that 
fhe  never  learned  to  write  meflage  cards.  She  often 
applauded  the  noble  fentiment  of  Plato,  who  rejoiced 
that  he  was  born  a  man  rather  than  a  woman ;  pro- 
claimed her  approbation  of  Swiff's  opinion,  that  wo- 
men are  only  a  higher  fpecies  of  monkies  j  and  con- 
fefied,  that  when  fhe  confidered  the  behaviour,  or 
heard  the  converfation,  of  her  fex,  Ihe  could  not  but 
forgive  the  Turks  for  fufpecting  them  to  want  fouls. 

It  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have  pro- 
voked, by  this  infolence,  all  the  rage  of  hatred,  and 

all 
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all  the  perfecutions  of  calumny;  nor  was  flie  ever 
more  elevated  with  her  own  fuperiority,  than  when 
{he  talked  of  female  anger,  and  female  cunning. 
Well,  fays  fhe,  has  nature  provided  that  fuch  viru- 
lence fhould  be  difabled  by  folly,  and  fuch  cruelty  be 
reftrained  by  impotence. 

Camilla  doubtlefs  expected,  that  what  fhe  loft  on 
one  fide,  fhe  fhould  gain  on  the  other ;  and  imagined 
that  every  male  heart  would  be  open  to  a  lady,  who 
made  fuch  generous  advances  to  the  borders  of  viri- 
lity. But  man,  ungrateful  man,  inftead  of  fpringing 
forward  to  meet  her,  fhrunk  back  at  her  approach. 
She  was  perfecuted  by  the  ladies  as  a  deferter,  and  at 
beft  received  by  the  men  only  as  a  fugitive.  I,  for 
my  part,  amufed  myfelf  a  while  with  her  fopperies, 
but  novelty  foon  gave  way  to  deteftation,  for  nothing 
out  of  the  common  order  of  nature  can  be  long 
borne.  I  had  no  inclination  to  a  wife  who  had  the 
ruggednefs  of  a  man  without  his  force,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  a  woman  without  her  foftnefs ;  nor  could  I 
think  my  quiet  and  honour  to  be  entrufted  to  fuch 
audacious  virtue  as  was  hourly  courting  danger,  and 
foliciting  aflault. 

My  next  miftrefs  was  Nitella,  a  lady  of  gentle 
mien,  and  foft  voice,  always  fpeaking  to  approve, 
and  ready  to  receive  direction  from  thofe  with  whom 
chance  had  brought  her  into  company.  In  Nitella 
I  promifed  myfelf  an  eafy  friend,  with  whom  I  might 
loiter  away  the  day  without  disturbance  or  alterca- 
tion. I  therefore  refolved  foon  to  addrefs  her,  but 
was  difcouraged  from  profecuting  my  courtfhip,  by 
obferving,  that  her  apartments  were  fuperftitioufly 
regular  j  and  that,  unlefc  fhe  had  notice  of  my  vifit, 

fhe 
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fhe  was  never  to  be  feen.  There  is  a  kind  of  anxious 
cleanlinefs  which  I  have  always  noted  as  the  charac- 
teriftick  of  a  flattern ;  it  is  the  fuperftuous  fcrupulo- 
fity  of  guilt,  dreading  difcovery,  and  fhunning  fufpi- 
cion:  it  is  the  violence  of  an  effort  again  ft  habit, 
which  being  impelled  by  external  motives,  cannot 
flop  at  the  middle  point. 

Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  rather  with  nicety 
than  elegance ;  and  feldom  could  forbear  to  difcover, 
by  her  uneafmefs  and  conftraint,  that  her  attention 
was  burdened,  and  her  imagination  engrofled :  1 
therefore  concluded,  that  being  only  occafionally  and 
ambitioufly  drefied,  fhe  was  not  familiarized  to  her 
own  ornaments.  There  are  fo  many  competitors  for 
the  fame  of  cleanlinefs,  that  it  is  not  hard  to  gain  in- 
formation of  thofe  that  fail,  from  thofe  that  defire 
to  excel :  I  quickly  found,  that  Nitella  paffed  her 
time  between  finery  and  dirt;  and  was  always  in  a 
wrapper,  nightcap,  and  flippers,  when  fhe  was  not 
decorated  for  immediate  fhevv. 

I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  deftiny  to  Chary bdis, 
who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  feizing  a  new 
prey  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  I  thought  my- 
felf  quickly  made  happy  by  permifiion  to  attend  her 
to  publick  places ;  and  pleafed  my  own  vanity  with 
imagining  the  envy  which  I  fhould  raife  in  a  thoufand 
hearts,  by  appearing  as  the  acknowledged  favourite 
of  Cbarybdis.  She  foon  after  hinted  her  intention  to 
take  a  ramble  for  a  fortnight,  into  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  which  fhe  had  never  feen.  I  folicited  the 
happinefs  of  accompanying  her,  which,  after  a  fhort 
reluctance,  was  indulged  me.  She  had  no  other  cu- 
riofity  in  her  journey,  than  after  all  poflible  means  of 

expencei 
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expence ;  and  was  every  moment  taking  occafion  to 
mention  fome  delicacy,  which  I  knew  it  my  duty 
upon  fuch  notices  to  procure. 

After  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  flic 
told  me,  whenever  we  met,  of  fome  new  diverfion ; 
at  night  Ihe  had  notice  of  a  charming  company  that 
would  breakfaft  in  the  gardens  j  and  in  the  morning 
had  been  informed  of  fome  new  fong  in  the  opera, 
fome  new  drefs  at  the  playhoufe,  or  fome  performer 
at  a  concert  whom  fhe  longed  to  hear.  Her  intelli-* 
gence  was  fuch,  that  there  never  was  a  fhew,  to  which 
fhe  did  not  fummon  me  on  the  fecond  day;  and  as 
fhe  hated  a  crowd,  and  could  not  go  alone,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  fome  intermediate  hour,  and  pay 
the  price  of  a  whole  company.  When  we  pafled  the 
ftreets,  fhe  was  often  charmed  with  fome  trinket  in 
the  toyfhops ;  and  from  moderate  defires  of  feals  and 
fnuff- boxes,  rofe,  by  degrees,  to  gold  and  diamonds. 
I  now  began  to  find  the  fmile  of  Chary bdis  too  coftly 
for  a  private  purfe,  and  added  one  more  to  fix  and 
forty  lovers,  whofe  fortune  and  patience  her  rapacity 
had  exhaufted. 

Imperia  then  took  poffefiion  of  my  affections ;  but 
kept  them  only  for  a  fhort  time.  She  had  newly  in- 
herited a  large  fortune,  and  having  fpent  the  early 
part  of  her  life  in  the  perufal  of  romances,  brought 
with  her  into  the  gay  world  all  the  pride  of  Cleopatra-, 
expected  nothing  lefs  than  vows,  altars,  and  facri- 
fices ;  and  thought  her  charms  difhonoured,  and 
her  power  infringed,  by  the  fofteft  oppofition  to  her 
fentiments,  or  the  fmalleft  trangrefllon  of  her  com- 
mands. Time  might  indeed  cure  this  fpecies  of 
pride  in  a  mind  not  naturally  undifcerning,  and  vi- 
tiated 
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tiated  only  by  falfe  reprefentations ;  but  the  opera- 
tions of  time  are  flow  j  and  I  therefore  left  her  to 
.grow  wife  at  leifure,  or  to  continue  in  error  at  her 
own  expence. 

Thus  I  have  hitherto,  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  parted  my 
life  in  frozen  celibacy.  My  friends,  indeed,  often 
tell  me,  that  1  flatter  my  imagination  with  higher 
hopes  than  human  nature  can  gratify;  that  I  drefs 
tip  an  ideal  charmer  in  all  the  radiance  of  perfection, 
and  then  enter  the  world  to  look  for  the  fame  excel- 
lence in  corporeal  beauty.  But  furely,  Mr.  RAM- 
BLER, it  is  not  madnefs  to  hope  for  fome  terreftrial 
lady  unflained  with  the  fpots  which  I  have  been  de- 
fcribing ;  at  lead  I  am  refolved  to  purfue  my 
fearch  j  for  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  meanly  of 
marriage,  that  I  believe  it  able  to  afford  the  higheft 
happinefs  decreed  to  our  prefent  ftatej  and  if  after 
all  thefe  mifcarriages  I  find  a  woman  that  fills  up  my 
expectation,  you  lhall  hear  once  more  from, 

Yours,  &c. 

HYMEN^EUS. 
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Opt  at  epbippia  bos  ;  piger  opt  at  arare  caballus.  HOR. 

Thus  the  flow  ox  wou'd  gaudy  trappings  claim ; 

The  fprightly  horfe  wou'd  plough FRANCIS. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

I  WAS  the  fecond  fon  of  a  country  gentleman  by 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London. 
My  father  having  by  his  marriage  freed  the  eftate 
from  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  paid  his  filters  their 
portions,  thought  himfelf  difcharged  from  all  obli- 
gation to  further  thought,  and  entitled  to  fpend  the 
reft  of  his  life  in  rural  pleafures.  He  therefore 
fpared  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  felicity;  he  procured  the  beft  guns  and 
horfes  that  the  kingdom  could  fupply,  paid  large  fa- 
laries  to  his  groom  and  huntfman,  and  became  the 
envy  of  the  country  for  the  difcipline  of  his  hounds. 
But  above  all  his  other  attainments,  he  was  eminent 
for  a  breed  of  pointers  and  fetting-dogs,  which  by 
long  and  vigilant  cultivation  he  had  fo  much  im- 
proved, that  not  a  partridge  or  heathcock  could  reft 
in  fecurity,  and  game  of  whatever  fpecies  that  dared 
to  light  upon  his  manor,  was  beaten  down  by  his 
fhot,  or  covered  with  his  nets. 

My  elder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  in  the 
chace,  and  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are  creeping  like. 
Jnalls  unwillingly  tojcbool)  he  could  wind  the  horn, 

beat 
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beat  the  bufhes,  bound  over  hedges,  and  fwim  rivers. 
When  the  huntfman  one  day  broke  his  leg,  he  fup- 
plied  his  place  with  equal  abilities,  and  came  home 
with  the  fcut  in  his  hat,  amidft  the  acclamations  of 
the  whole  village.  I  being  either  delicate  or  timor- 
ous, lefs  defirous  of  honour,  or  lefs  capable  of  fylvan 
heroifm,  was  always  the  favourite  of  my  mother  j  be- 
caufe  I  kept  my  coat  clean,  and  my  complexion  free 
from  freckles,  and  did  not  come  home  like  my  bro- 
ther mired  and  tanned,  nor  carry  corn  in  my  hat  to 
the  horfe,  nor  bring  dirty  curs  into  the  parlour. 

My  mother  had  not  been  taught  to  amufe  herfelf 
with  books,  and  being  much  inclined  to  defpife  the 
ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  country  ladies,  dif- 
dained  to  learn  their  fentiments  or  converfation,  and 
had  made  no  addition  to  the  notions  which  fhe  had 
brought  from  the  precinfts  of  CornhilL  She  was, 
therefore,  always  recounting  the  glories  of  the  city ; 
enumerating  the  fuccefllon  of  mayors  •,  celebrating 
the  magnificence  of  the  banquets  at  Guildhall;  and 
relating  the  civilities  paid  her  at  the  companies  feafts 
by  men  of  whom  fome  are  now  made  aldermen,  fome 
have  fined  for  fheriffs,  and  none  are  worth  lefs  than 
forty  thoufand  pounds.  She  frequently  difplayed 
her  father's  greatnefs;  told  of  the  large  bills  which 
he  had  paid  at  fight  j  of  the  fums  for  which  his  word 
would  pafs  upon  the  Exchange  j  the  heaps  of  gold 
which  he  ufed  on  Saturday  night  to  tofs  about  with  a 
fliovelj  the  extent  of  his  warehoufe,  and  the  ftrength 
of  his  doors;  and  when  fhe  relaxed  her  imagination 
with  lower  fubjedls,  defcribed  the  furniture  of  their 
country- houfe,  or  repeated  the  wit  of  the  clerks  and 
porters. 

By 
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By  thefe  narratives  I  was  fired  with  the  fplendor 
and  dignity  of  London,  and  of  trade.  I  therefore 
devoted  myfelf  to  a  fhop,  and  warmed  my  imagina- 
tion from  year  to  year  with  enquiries  about  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  freeman,  the  power  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, the  dignity  of  a  wholefale  dealer,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  mayoralty,  to  which  my  mother  aflured  me 
that  many  had  arrived  who  began  the  world  with  lefs 
than  myfelf. 

I  was  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  path,  which 
led  to  fuch  honour  and  felicity ;  but  was  forced  for 
a  time  to  endure  fome  repreffion  of  my  eagernefs,  for 
it  was  my  grandfather's  maxim,  that  a  young  manjel- 
dom  makes  much  money,  who  is  out  of  his  time  before 
two-and-twenty.  They  thought  it  neceffary,  there- 
fore, to  keep  me  at  home  till  the  proper  age,  with- 
out any  other  employment  than  that  of  learning  mer- 
chants accounts,  and  the  art  of  regulating  books ; 
but  at  length  the  tedious  days  elapfed,  I  was  tranf- 
planted  to  town,  and,  with  great  fatisfaction  to  my- 
felf, bound  to  a  haberdafher. 

My  mafter,  who  had  no  conception  of  any  vir- 
tue, merit,  or  dignity,  but  that  of  being  rich,  had 
all  the  good  qualities  which  naturally  arife  from  a 
clofe  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  main  chance; 
his  defire  to  gain  wealth  was  fo  well  tempered  by  the 
vanity  of  (hewing  it,  that  without  any  other  prin- 
ciple of  action,  he  lived  in  the  efteem  of  the  whole 
commercial  world ;  and  was  always  treated  with  re- 
fpect  by  the  only  men,  whofe  good  opinion  he  valued 
or  folicited,  thofe  who  were  univerfally  allowed  to 
be  richer  than  himfelf, 

By 
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By  his  instructions  I  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
handle  a  yard  with  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tape 
neatly  upon  the  ends  of  my  ringers,  and  to  make  up 
parcels  with  exact  frugality  of  paper  and  packthread ; 
and  foon  caught  from  my  fellow-apprentices  the 
true  grace  of  a  counter  bow,  the  carelefs  air  with 
which  a  fmall  pair  of  fcales  is  to  be  held  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  vigour  and  fprightlinefs  with 
which  the  box,  after  the  ribband  has  been  cut,  is  re- 
turned into  its  place.  Having  no  defire  of  any 
higher  employment,  and  therefore  applying  all  my 
powers  to  the  knowledge  of  my  trade,  I  was  quickly 
mafter  of  all  that  could  be  known,  became  a  critick 
in  fmall  wares,  contrived  new  variations  of  figures, 
and  new  mixtures  of  colours,  and  was  fometimes 
confulted  by  the  weavers  when  they  projected  fafhions 
for  the  enfuing  fpring. 

With  all  thefe  accomplifliments,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  my  apprenticed! ip,  I  paid  a  vifit  to  my  friends  in 
the  country,  where  I  expected  to  be  received  as  a 
new  ornament  of  the  family,  and  confulted  by  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a  mafter  of  pecuniary 
knowledge,  and  by  the  ladies  as  an  oracje  of  the  mode. 
But  unhappily,  at  the  firft  publick  table  to  which  I 
was  invited,  appeared  a  ftudent  of  the  Temple,  and  an 
officer  of  the  guards,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  fmile 
of  contempt,  which  deftroyed  at  once  all  my  hopes 
of  diftinction,  fo  that  I  durft  hardly  raife  my  eyes  for 
fear  of  encountering  their  fuperiority  of  mien.  Nor 
was  my  courage  revived  by  any  opportunities  of  dif- 
playing  my  knowledge ;  for  the  templar  entertained 
the  company  for  part  of  the  day  with  hiftorical  narra- 
tives 
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lives  and  political  obfervations ;  and  the  colonel  af* 
terwards  detailed  the  adventures  of  a  birth-night* 
told  the  claims  and  expectations  of  the  courtiers, 
and  gave  an  account  of  afiemblies,  gardens,  and  di- 
verfions.  I,  indeed,  eflayed  to  fill  up  a  paufe  in  a 
parliamentary  debate  with  a  faint  mention  of  trade 
and  Spaniards;  and  once  attempted,  with  fome 
warmth,  to  correft  a  grofs  miftake  about  a  filver 
bread- knot  j  but  neither  of  my  antagonifts  feemed 
to  think  a  reply  neceflary;  they  refumed  their  dif- 
courfe  without  emotion,  and  again  engrofled  the  at- 
tention of  the  company  j  nor  did  one  of  the  ladies 
appear  defirous  to  know  my  opinion  of  her  drefs,  or 
to  hear  how  long  the  carnation  fhot  with  white,  that 
was  then  new  amongft  them,  had  been  antiquated  in 
town. 

As  I  knew  that  neither  of  thefe  gentlemen  had 
more  money  than  myfelf,  I  could  not  difcover  what 
had  deprefled  me  in  their  prefencej  nor  why  they 
were  confidered  by  others  as  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion and  reipeft;   and  therefore  refolved,  when  we 
met  again,  to  roufe  my  fpirit,  and  force  myfelf  into 
notice.     I  went  very  early  to  the  next  weekly  meet- 
ing, and  was  entertaining  a  fmall  circle  very  fucceff- 
fully  with  a  minute  reprefentation  of  my  lord  Mayor's 
fhow,  when  the  colonel  entered  carelefs  and  gay,  fat 
down  with  a  kind   of  unceremonious   civility,   and 
without  appearing  to  intend  any  interruption,  drew 
my  audience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room,  to 
which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  them.     Soon 
after  came  in  the  lawyer,  not  indeed  with  the  fame 
attraction  of  mien,  but  with  greater  powers  of  lan- 
guage i  and  by  one  or  other  the  company  was  fb 
VOL.  V.  U  happily 
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happily  amufed,  that  I  was  neither  heard  nor  feen, 
nor  was  able  to  give  any  other  proof  of  my  exiftence 
than  that  I  put  round  the  glafs,  and  was  in  my  turn 
permitted  to  name  the  toaft. 

My  mother  indeed  endeavoured  to  comfort  me  in 
my  vexation,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  thefe  fhowy 
talkers  were  hardly  able  to  pay  every  one  his  own; 
that  he  who  has  money  in  his  pocket  needs  not  care 
what  any  man  fays  of  him ;  that,  if  I  minded  my 
trade,  the  time  will  come  when  lawyers  and  foldiers 
would  be  glad  to  borrow  out  of  my  purfe  j  and  that 
it  is  fine,  when  a  man  can  fet  his  hands  to  his  fides, 
and  fay  he  is  worth  forty  thoufand  pounds  every  day 
of  the  year.  Thefe  and  many  more  fuch  confola- 
tions  and  encouragements,  I  received  from  my  good 
mother,  which,  however,  did  not  much  allay  my  un- 
eafinefs ;  for  having  by  fome  accident  heard,  that 
the  country  ladies  defpifed  her  as  a  cit,  I  had  there- 
fore no  longer  much  reverence  for  her  opinions,  but 
confidered  her  as  one  whofe  ignorance  and  prejudice 
had  hurried  me,  though  without  ill  intentions,  into  a 
ftate  of  meannefs  and  ignominy,  from  which  I  could 
not  find  any  poffibility  of  rifing  to  the  rank  which  my 
anceftors  had  always  held. 

I  returned,  however,  to  my  matter,  and  bufied  my- 
felf  among  thread,  and  filks,  and  laces,  but  without 
my  former  cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity.  I  had  now  no 
longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating  the  exact  difpo- 
fition  of  my  powdered  curls,  the  equal  plaits  of  my 
ruffles,  or  the  glofly  blacknefs  of  my  fhoesj  nor 
heard  with  my  former  elevation  thofe  compliments 
which  ladies  fometimes  condefcended  to  pay  me 
upon  my  readinefs  in  twifting  a  paper,  or  counting 
2  out 
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out  the  change.  The  term  of  Toung  man,  with 
which  I  was  fometimes  honoured,  as  I  carried  a 
parcel  to  the  door  of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagina- 
tion ;  I  grew  negligent  of  my  perfon,  and  fullen  in 
my  temper,  often  miftook  the  demands  of  the  cuf- 
tomers,  treated  their  caprices  and  objections  with 
contempt,  and  received  and  difmifled  them  with  furly 
filence,. 

My  mafter  was  afraid  left  the  (hop  fhould  fuffer  by 
this  change  of  my  behaviour ;  and,  therefore^  after 
fome  expoftulations,  pofted  me  in  the  warehoufe, 
and  preferved  me  from  the  danger  and  reproach  of 
defertion,  to  which  my  difcontent  would  certainly 
have  urged  me,  had  I  continued  any  longer  behind 
the  counter. 

In  the  fixth  year  of  my  fervitude  my  brother  died 
of  drunken  joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox  that  had 
baffled  all  the  packs  in  the  province,  I  was  now 
heir,  and  with  the  hearty  confent  of  my  mafler  com- 
menced gentleman.  The  adventures  in  which  my 
new  character  engaged  me  fhall  be  communicated  in. 
another  letter,  by^  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

MISOCAPELVS, 


U  2 
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fi/fAascrav  S/fuv*  at>ra^  ITT' 
f  iv   «pawj  a^c/cstToj  snj.  HOM. 

The  gods  they  challenge,  and  affefl  the  fkics  : 

Heav'd  on  Olympus  tott'ring  OJfa  flood  ; 

On  Offa,  Pelion  nods  with  all  his  wood.  Pop£4 


To  tie  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

NOTHING  has  more  retarded  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  than  the  difpofition  of  vul- 
gar minds  to  ridicule  and  vilify  what  they  cannot 
comprehend.  All  induftry  muft  be  excited  by  hope ; 
and  as  the  ftudent  often  propofes  no  other  reward  to 
himfelf  than  praife,  he  is  eafily  difcouraged  by  con- 
tempt and  infult.  He  who  brings  with  him  into  a 
clamorous  multitude  the  timidity  of  reclufe  fpecula- 
tion,  and  has  never  hardened  his  front  in  publick  life, 
or  accuftomed  his  paflions  to  the  vicifiitudes  and  ac- 
cidents, the  triumphs  and  defeats  of  mixed  converfa- 
tion,  will  blulh  at  the  ftare  of  petulant  incredulity, 
and  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  driven  by  a  burn:  of  laughter, 
from  the  fortreflfes  of  demonftration.  The  mechanift 
will  be  afraid  to  afTert  before  hardy  contradiction, 
the  poffibility  of  tearing  down  bulwarks  with  a  filk- 
worm's  thread }  and  the  aftronomer  of  relating  the 
rapidity  of  light,  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and 
the  height  of  the  lunar  mountains. 

If 
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If  I  could  by  any  efforts  have  fhaken  off  thjs 
cowardice,  I  had  not  flickered  myfelf  under  a  bor- 
rowed name,  nor  applied  to  you  for  the  means  of 
communicating  to  the  publick  the  theory  of  a  gar- 
ret ;  a  fubject  which,  except  fome  flight  and  tranfient 
ftrictures,  has  been  hitherto  neglected  by  thofe  who 
were  beft  qualified  to  adorn  it,  either  for  want  of 
leifure  to  profecute  the  various  refearches  in  which 
a  nice  difcuflion  muft  engage  them,  or  becaufe  it  re- 
quires fuch  diverfity  of  knowledge,  and  fuch  extent 
of  curiofity,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  fingle 
intellect :  or  perhaps  others  forefaw  the  tumults 
which  would  be  raifed  againft  them,  and  confined 
their  knowledge  to  their  own  breads,  and  abandoned 
prejudice  and  folly  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

That  the  profeflbrs  of  literature  generally  refide  in 
the  higheft  ftories,  has  been  immemorially  obferved. 
The  wifdom  of  the  ancients  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  intellectual  advantages  of  an  elevated  fitu- 
ation :  why  elfe  were  the  Mufes  ftadoned  on  Olympus 
or  ParnaJJits  by  thofe  who  could  with  equal  right 
have  raifed  them  bowers  in  the  vale  of  Tempe  or 
erected  their  altars  among  the  flexures  of  Meander? 
Why  was  Jove  himfelf  nurfed  upon  a  mountain  ?  or 
why  did  the  goddefTes,  when  the  prize  of  beauty  was 
contefted,  try  the  caufe  upon  the  top  of  Ida  ?  Such 
were  the  fictions  by  which  the  great  matters  of  the 
earlier  ages  endeavoured  to  inculcate  to  pofterity 
the  importance  of  a  garret,  which,  though  they  had 
been  long  obfcured  by  the  negligence  and  ignorance 
of  fucceeding  times,  were  well  enforced  by  the  cele- 
brated fymbol  of  Pythagoras,  avspuv  -arvtovruv  rw  »'%w 
;  "  when  the  wind  blows,  worlhip  its  echo." 
U  3  This 
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This  could  not  but  be  underftood  by  his  difciples  as 
an  inviolable  injunction  to  live  in  a  garret,  which  I 
have  found  frequently  vifited  by  the  echo  and  the 
wind.  Nor  was  the  tradition  wholly  obliterated  in 
the  age  of  Auguftus,  for  Tibullus  evidently  congra- 
tulates himfelf  upon  his  garret,  not  without  fome 
allufion  to  the  Pythagorean  precept. 

Quamjuvat  irnmites  -uentos  audire  cub  ant  em      ••'- 
Aut>  gelidas  hybernus  aquas  cum  fuderit  aujler, 
SecurumfetntioS)  imbre  j  truant  ey  fequi  ! 

How  fweet  in  fleep  to  pafs  the  carelefs  hours, 
Lull'd  by  the  beating  winds  and  dafhing  fhow'rs  ! 

And  it  is  impoffible  not  to  difcover  the  fondnefs 
of  Lucretius,  an  earlier  writer,  for  a  garret,  in  his 
defcription  of  the  lofty  towers  of  ferene  learning, 
and  of  the  pleafure  with  which  a  wife  man  looks 
down  upon  the  confufed  and  erratick  ftate  of 
world  moving  below  him. 

Sed  nil  dulcius  £/?,  bene  quatn  munlta  tenere 
Edit  a  doftrind  fapientum  templa  ferena  ; 
Defpicere  wide  queas  alias,  paffimque  indere 
Errare,  atque  warn  palanteis  quxrere 


?Tis  fweet  thy  lab'ring  fteps  to  guide  "1 

To  virtue's  heights,  with  wifdom  well  fupply'd,          7 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify'd  :  J 

From  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kind, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind.     DKYDEN. 

The  institution  has,  indeed,  continued  to  our  own 
time;  the  garret  is  ftill  the  ufual  receptacle  of  the 
philofopher  and  poet  5  but  this,  like  many  ancient 

cuftoms, 
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cuftoms,  is  perpetuated  only  by  an  accidental  imita- 
tion, without  knowledge  of  the  original  reafon  for 
which  it  was  eftablilhed. 

Caufa  latet ;  res  eft  notiffima. 

The  caufe  is  fecret,  but  th*  effeft  is  known.  ADDISON. 

Conjectures  have,  indeed,  been  advanced  concern- 
ing the(e  habitations  of  literature,  but  without  much 
fatisfaction  to  the  judicious  enquirer.  Some  have 
imagined,  that  the  garret  is  generally  chofen  by  the 
wits,  as  moft  eafily  rented ;  and  concluded  that  no 
man  rejoices  in  his  aerial  abode,  but  on  the  days  of 
payment.  Others  fufpect,  that  a  garret  is  chiefly 
convenient,  as  it  is  remoter  than  any  other  part  of 
the  houfe  from  the  outer  door,  which  is  often  ob- 
ferved  to  be  infefted  by  vifitants,  who  talk  incefiant- 
ly  of  beer,  or  linen,  or  a  coat,  and  repeat  the  fame 
founds  every  morning,  and  fometimes  again  in  the 
afternoon,  without  any  variation,  except  that  they 
grow  daily  more  importunate  and  clamorous,  and 
raife  their  voices  in  time  from  mournful  murmurs  to 
raging  vociferations.  This  eternal  monotony  is  al- 
ways deteftable  to  a  man  whofe  chief  pleafure  is  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  vary  his  ideas.  Others 
talk  of  freedom  from  noife,  and  abftraclion  from 
common  bufinefs  or  amufements;  and  fome  yet 
more  vifionary,  tell  us  that  the  faculties  are  en- 
larged by  open  profpefts,  and  that  the  fancy  is 
more  at  liberty,  when  the  eye  ranges  without  con- 
finement. 

Thefe  conveniencies   may  perhaps  all  be  found 
in  a  well-chofen  garret  j   but  furely  they  cannot  be 

U  4  fuppofed 
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fuppofed  fufficiently  important  to  have  operated  un- 
variably  upon  different  climates,  diftant  ages,  and 
feparate  nations.  Of  an  univerfal  practice,  there 
muft  itill  be  prefumed  an  univerfal  caufe,  which, 
however  recondite  and  abftrufe,  may  be  perhaps 
referved  to  make  me  illuftrious  by  its  difcovery,  and 
you  by  its  promulgation. 

It  is  univerfally  known  that  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  invigorated  or  weakened  by  the  ftate  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  body  is  in  a  great  meafure 
regulated  by  the  various  compreflions  of  the  ambient 
element.  The  effects  of  the  air  in  the  production 
or  cure  of  corporeal  maladies  have  been  acknow- 
ledged from  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  but  no  man 
has  yet  fqfficiently  confidered  how  far  it  may  influ-t 
ence  the  operations  of  the  genius,  though  every  day 
affords  inftances  of  local  underftanding,  of  wits  and 
reafoners,  whofe  faculties  are  adapted  to  fome  fmgle 
fpot,  and  who,  when  they  are  removed  to  any  other 
place,  fink  at  once  into  filence  and  ftupidity.  I 
have  difcovered  by  a  long  feries  of  obfervatjons, 
that  invention  and  elocution  fuffer  great  impedi- 
ments from  denfe  and  impure  vapours,  and  that  the 
tenuity  of  a  defecated  air  at  a  proper  diftance  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  accelerates  the  fancy,  and 
fets  at  liberty  thofe  intellectual  powers  which  were 
before  fhackled  by  too  ftrong  attraction,  and  unable 
to  expand  themfelves  under  the  preflure  of  a  grofs 
atmoiphere.  I  have  found  dulnefs  to  quicken  into 
fenument  in  a  thin  ether,  as  water,  though  not 
very  hot,  boils  in  a  receiver  partly  exhaufted;  and 
heads,  in  appearance  empty,  have  teemed  with  no- 
tions upon  rifing  ground,  as  the  flaccid  fides  of  a 

football 
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football  would  have  fwelled  out  into  ftiffnefs  and  ex- 
tenfion. 

For  this  reafon  I  never  think  myfelf  qualified  to 
judge  decifively  of  any  man's  faculties,  whom  I 
have  only  known  in  one  degree  of  elevation ;  but 
take  fome  opportunity  of  attending  him  from  the 
cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon  him  all  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condenfation,  tendon, 
and  laxity.  If  he  is  neither  vivacious  aloft,  nor 
ferious  below,  I  then  confider  him  as  hopelefs  -,  but 
as  it  feldoms  happens,  that  I  do  not  find  the  temper 
to  which  the  texture  of  his  brain  is  fitted,  I  accom- 
modate him  in  time  with  a  tube  of  mercury,  firft 
marking  the  points  moft  favourable  to  his  intellects, 
according  to  rules  which  I  have  long  ftudied,  and 
which  I  may,  perhaps,  reveal  to  mankind  in  a  com- 
plete treatife  of  barometrical  pneumatology. 

Another  caufe  of  the  gaiety  and  fprightlinefs  of 
the  dwellers  in  garrets  is  probably  the  increale  of 
that  vertiginous  motion,  with  which  we  are  carried 
round  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  The 
power  of  agitation  upon  the  fpirits  is  well  known; 
every  man  has  felt  his  heart  lightened  in  a  rapid 
vehicle,  or  on  a  galloping  horfe  3  and  nothing  is 
plainer,  than  that  he  who  towers  to  the  fifth  ftory, 
is  whirled  through  more  fpace  by  every  circumro- 
tation,  than  another  that  grovels  upon  the  ground- 
floor.  The  nations  between  the  tropicks  are  known 
po  be  fiery,  inconftant,  inventive,  and  fanciful  j  be-, 
caufe,  living  at  the  utmoft  length  of  the  earth's 
(diameter,  they  are  carried  about  with  more  fwiftnefs 
than  thofe  whom  nature  has  placed  nearer  to  the 
poles;  and  therefore,  as  i{  becomes  a  wife  man  to 

ftruggle 
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ftruggle  with  the  inconveniencies  of  his  country, 
whenever  celerity  and  acutenefs  are  requifite,  we 
muft  actuate  our  languor  by  taking  a  few  turns  round 
the  center  in  a  garret. 

If  you  imagine  that  I  afcribe  to  air  and  motion 
effects  which  they  cannot  produce,  I  defire  you  to 
confult  your  own  memory,  and  confider  whether  you 
have  ever  known  a  man  acquire  reputation  in  his 
garret,  which,  when  fortune  or  a  patron  had  placed 
him  upon  the  firft  floor,  he  was  unable  to  maintain; 
and  who  never  recovered  his  former  vigour  of 
underftanding,  till  he  was  reftored  to  his  original 
fkuation.  That  a  garret  will  make  every  man  a  wit, 
I  am  very  far  from  fuppofmgj  I  know  there  are 
fome  who  would  continue  blockheads  even  on  the 
fa  mm  it  of  the  Andes ,  or  on  the  peak  of  Teneriffe. 
But  let  not  any  man  be  confidered  as  unimproveable 
till  this  potent  remedy  has  been  tried  j  for  perhaps 
he  was  formed  to  be  great  only  in  a  garret,  as  the 
joiner  of  Aretaus  was  rational  in  no  other  place  but 
his  own  (hop. 

I  think  a  frequent  removal  to  various  diftances 
from  the  center,  fo  neceflary  to  a  juft  eftimate  of  in- 
tellectual abilities,  and  confequently  of  fo  great  ufe 
in  education,  that  if  I  hoped  that  the  publick  could 
be  perfuaded  to  fo  expenfive  an  experiment,  I  would 
propofe,  that  there  fhould  be  a  cavern  dug,  and  a 
tower  erected,  like  thofe  which  Bacon  defcribes  in 
Solomons  houfe,  for  the  expanfion  and  concentration 
of  underftanding,  according  to  the  exigence  of  dif- 
ferent employments,  or  conftitutions.  Perhaps  fome 
that  fume  away  in  meditations  upon  time  and  fpace 
in  the  tower,  might  compofe  tables  of  intereft  at  a 

certain 
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certain  depth  j  and  he  that  upon  level  ground 
.ft  agnates  in  file  nee,  or  creeps  in  narrative,  might 
at  the  height  of  half  a  mile,  ferment  into  merri- 
ment, fparkle  with  repartee,  and  froth  with  decla- 
mation. 

Addljon  obferves,  that  we  may  find  the  heat  of 
VirgiVs  climate,  in  fome  lines  of  his  Georgick :  fo, 
when  I  read  a  compofition,  I  immediately  determine 
the  height  of  the  author's  habitation.  As  an  ela- 
borate performance  is  commonly  faid  to  fmell  of 
the  lamp,  my  commendation  of  a  noble  thought,  a 
fprightly  fally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to  pronounce  it 
frefh  from  the  garret  j  an  exprefiion  which  would 
break  from  me  upon  the  perufal  of  mod  of  your 
papers,  did  I  not  believe,  that  you  fometimes  quit 
the  garret,  and  afcend  into  the  cock-loft. 

HYPERTATUS. 
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NUMB.  1  1  8.     SATURDAY,  May  4,  1751. 

«•        Omites  illacrymabtles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 

HOR; 


In  endlefs  night  they  fleep,  unwept,  unknown.      FRANCIS. 

/CICERO  has,  with  his  ufual  elegance  and 
magnificence  of  language,  attempted,  in  his  re- 
lation of  the  dream  of  Scipio,  to  depreciate  thofe 
honours  for  which  he  himfelf  appears  to  have  panted 
with  reftlefs  folicitude,  by  (hewing  within  what  nar- 
row limits  all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man 
can  hope  from  men  is  circumfcribed. 

"  You  fee,"  fays  dfricanus,  pointing  at  the  earth 
from  the  celeftial  regions,  "  that  the  globe  afligned 
"  to  the  refidence  and  habitation  of  human  beings 
cc  is  of  fmall  dimenfions  :  how  then  can  you  ob- 
"  tain  from  the  praife  of  men,  any  glory  worthy  of 
"  a  wilh  ?  Of  this  little  world  the  inhabited  parts 
"  are  neither  numerous  nor  wide  ;  even  the  fpots 
"  where  men  are  to  be  found  are  broken  by  inter- 
<f  vening  deferts,  and  the  nations  are  fo  feparated 
"  as  that  nothing  can  be  tranfmitted  from  one  to 
"  another.  With  the  people  of  the  fouth,  by  whom 
<f  the  oppofite  part  of  the  earth  is  pofTefled,  you  have 
"  no  intercourfe  ;  and  by  how  fmall  a  trad  do 
tc  you  communicate  with  the  countries  of  the 
<c  north  ?  The  territory  which  you  inhabit  is  no  more 
"  than  a  fcanty  ifland  inclofed  by  a  fmall  body  of 

"  water, 
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<e  water,  to  which  you  give  the  name  of  the  great  fea 
"  and  the  Atlantlck  ocean.  And  even  in  this  known 
"  and  frequented  continent,  what  hope  can  you  en- 
"  certain,  that  your  renown  will  pafs  the  ftream  of 
<f  Ganges,  or  the  cliffs  of  Caucafus  ?  or  by  whom  will 
"  your  name  be  uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the 
"  north  or  fouth,  towards  the  rifing  or  the  fetting 
"  fun  ?  So  narrow  is  the  fpace  to  which  your  fame 
"  can  be  propagated,  and  even  there  how  long  will 
fc  it  remain  ?" 

He  then  proceeds  to  aflign  natural  caufes  why  fame 
is  not  only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but  fhort  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  he  obferves  the  difference  between  the  compu- 
tation of  time  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  declares,  that 
according  to  the  celeflial  chronology,  no  human  ho- 
nours can  laft  a  fingle  year. 

Such  are  the  'objections  by  which  *Tully  has  made 
a  Ihew  of  difcouraging  the  purfuit  of  fame  ;  objections 
which  fufficiently  difcover  his  tendernefs  and  regard 
for  his  darling  phantom.  Homer,  when  the  plan  of 
his  poem  made  the  death  of  Patroclus  neceiTary,  re- 
folved,  at  lead,  that  he  fhould  die  with  honours  and 
therefore  brought  down  againft  him  the  patron  god 
of  'Troy,  and  left  to  He  ft  or  only  the  mean  tafk  of  giving 
the  laft  blow  to  an  enemy  whom  a  divine  hand  had 
difabled  from  refiftance.  Thus  'fully  ennobles  fame, 
which  he  profeffes  to  degrade,  by  oppofing  it  to  ce- 
leftial  happinefs ;  he  confines  not  its  extent  but  by  the 
boundaries  of  nature,  nor  contracts  its  duration  t>ut  by 
reprefenting  it  fmall  in  the  eftimation  of  fuperior  be- 
ings. He  ftill  admits  it  the  higheft  and  nobleft  of  ter- 
reftrial  objects,  and  alleges  little  more  againft  it,  than 
that  it  is  neither  without  end,  nor  without  limits. 

What 
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What  might  be  the  effect  of  thefe  obfervations  con- 
veyed in  Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  underftand- 
ings,  cannot  be  determined  j  but  few  of  thofe  who 
lhall  in  the  prefent  age  read  my  humble  verfion  will 
find  themfelves  much  deprefTed  in  their  hopes,  or  re- 
tarded in  their  defigns ;  for  I  am  not  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  who  among  us  pafs  their  lives  in  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge,  or  acquifition  of  power, 
have  very  anxioufly  enquired  what  opinions  prevail 
on  the  further  banks  of  the  Ganges^  or  invigorated 
any  effort  by  the  defire  of  fpreading  their  renown 
among  the  clans  of  Caucajus.  The  hopes  and  fears 
of  modern  minds  are  content  to  range  in  a  narrower 
compafs  ;  a  fingle  nation,  and  a  few  years,  have  ge- 
nerally fufficient  amplitude  to  fill  our  imaginations. 

A  little  confideration  will  indeed  teach  us,  that 
fame  has  other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans ; 
and  that  he  who  places  happinefs  in  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  his  name,  may  fpend  his  life  in  propagat- 
ing it,  without  any  danger  of  weeping  for  new  worlds, 
or  neceflity  of  paffing  the  Atlantick  fea. 

The  numbers  to  whom  any  real  and  perceptible 
good  or  evil  can  be  derived  by  the  greateft  power,  or 
mod  aftive  diligence,  are  inconfiderable  ;  and  where 
neither  benefit  nor  mifchief  operate,  the  only  motive 
to  the  mention  or  remembrance  of  others  is  curiofity ; 
a  paflion,  which,  though  in  fome  degree  uniyerfally 
afTociated  to  reafon,  is  eafily  confined,  overborn,  or 
diverted  from  any  particular  object. 

Among  the  lower  claffes  of  mankind,  there  will 
be  found  very  little  defire  of  any  other  knowledge, 
than  what  may  contribute  immediately  to  the  relief 
of  fome  preffing  uneafmefs,  or  the  attainment  of 

fome 
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fbme  near  advantage.  The  furks  are  laid  to  hear  with 
wonder  a  propofal  to  walk  out  only  that  they  may 
walk  back ;  and  enquire  why  any  man  fhould  labour 
for  nothing  :  fo  thofe  whofe  condition  has  always  re- 
ftrained  them  to  the  contemplation  of  their  own  ne- 
ceffities,  and  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  look 
forward  only  to  a  finall  diftance,  will  fcarcely  under- 
ftand,  why  nights  and  days  fttould  be  fpent  in  ftudies, 
which  end  in  new  ftudies,  and  which,  according  to 
Malberbe**  obfervation,  do  not  tend  to  leffen  the 
price  of  bread ;  nor  will  the  trader  or  manufacturer 
eafily  be  perfuaded,  that  much  pleafure  can  arife 
from  the  mere  knowledge  of  actions,  performed  in 
remote  regions,  or  in  diftant  times  j  or  that  any  thing 
can  deferve  their  enquiry,  of  which  xto'©*  olov  cZxxopw, 
*'&'  Ti  *fytv,  we  can  only  hear  the  report,  but  which 
cannot  influence  our  lives  by  any  confequences. 

The  truth  is,  that  very  few  have  leifure  from  in- 
difpenfable  bufmefs,  to  employ  their  thoughts  upon 
narrative  or  characters  ;  and  among  thofe  to  whom 
fortune  has  given  the  liberty  of  living  more  by  their 
own  choice,  many  create  to  themfelves  engagements, 
by  the  indulgence  of  fome  petty  ambition,  the  ad- 
mi  fiion  of  fome  infatiable  defire,  or  the  toleration  of 
fome  predominant  pafiion.  The  man  whofe  whole 
wifh  is  to  accumulate  money,  has  no  other  care  than 
to  collect  intereft,  to  eftimate  fecurities,  and  to  en-, 
gage  for  mortgages :  the  lover  difdains  to  turn  his 
ear  to  any  other  name  than  that  of  Corinna  -,  and  the 
courtier  thinks  the  hour  loft,  which  is  not  fpent  in 
promoting  his  intereft,  and  facilitating  his  advance- 
ment. The  adventures  of  valour,  and  the  difcove- 
ries  of  fcience,  will  find  a  cold  reception,  when  they 

are 
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are  obtruded  upon  an  attention  thus  bufy  with  its  fa- 
vourite amufement,  and  impatient  of  interruption  or 
difturbance. 

But  not  only  fuch  employments  as  feduce  atten- 
tion by  appearances  of  dignity,  or  promifes  of  hap- 
pinefs,  may  reftrain  the  mind  from  excurfion  and  en- 
quiry ;  curiofity  may  be  equally  deftroyed  by  lefs  for- 
midable enemies;  it  may  be  difiipated  in  trifles,  or 
congealed  by  indolence.  The  fportfman  and  the 
man  of  drefs  have  their  heads  filled  with  a  fox  or  a 
horfe-race,  a  feather  or  a  ball ;  and  live  in  ignorance 
of  every  thing  befide,  with  as  much  content  as  he  that 
heaps  up  gold,  or  folicits  preferment,  digs  the  field, 
or  beats  the  anvil ;  and  fome  yet  lower  in  the  ranks 
of  intellect,  dream  out  their  days  without  pleafure  or 
bufinefs,  without  joy  or  forrow,  nor  ever  roufe  from 
their  lethargy  to  hear  or  think. 

Even  of  thofe  who  have  dedicated  themfelves  to 
knowledge,  the  far  greater  part  have  confined  their 
curiofity  to  a  few  objects,  and  have  very  little  inclina- 
tion to  promote  any  fame,  but  that  which  their  own 
ftudies  entitle  them  to  partake.  The  naturalifl  has 
no  defire  to  know  the  opinions  or  conjectures  of  the 
philologer :  the  botanift  looks  upon  the  aftronomer 
as  a  being  unworthy  of  his  regard  :  the  lawyer  fcarce- 
}y  hears  the  name  of  a  phyfician  without  contempt ; 
and  he  that  is  growing  great  and  happy  by  electrify- 
ing a  bottle,  wonders  how  the  world  can  be  engaged 
by  trifling  prattle  about  war  or  peace. 

If,  therefore,  he  that  imagines  the  world  filled  with 
his  actions  and  praifes,  fhall  fubduct  from  the  num- 
ber of  his  encomiafts,  all  thofe  who  are  placed  below 
the  flight  of  fame,  and  who  hear  in  the  vallies  of  life 

no 
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no  voice  but  that  of  neceflity ;  all  thofe  who  imagine 
themfelves  too  important  to  regard  him,  and  confider 
the  mention  of  his  name  as  an  ufurpation  of  their 
time  j  all  who  are  too  much  or  too  little  pleafed 
with  themfelves,  to  attend  to  any  thing  external ;  all 
who  are  attracted  by  pleafure,  or  chained  down  by 
pain,  to  unvaried  ideas  j  all  who  are  withheld  from 
attending  his  triumph  by  different  purfuits  j  and  all 
who  (lumber  in  univerfal  negligence ;  he  will  find  his 
renown  ftraitened  by  nearer  bounds  than  the  rocks  of 
CaucafuSy  and  perceive  that  no  man  can  be  venerable 
or  formidable,  but  to  a  fmall  part  of  his  fellow- crea- 
tures. 

That  we  may  not  languifh  in  our  endeavours  after 
excellence,  it  is  neceflary,  that,  as  Africanus  counfcls 
his  defcendant,  "  we  raife  our  eyes  to  higher  pro- 
«'  fpects,  and  contemplate  our  future  and  eternal 
"  ftate,  without  giving  up  our  hearts  to  the  praife 
<f  of  crowds,  or  fixing  our  hopes  on  fuch  rewards  as 
*c  human  power  can  beftow." 


VOL.  V.  X 
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NUMB.  119.     TUESDAY,  May  7,  1751. 

Iliacos  infra  mures  fee catur,  et  extra.  HOR. 

Faults  lay  on  either  fide  the  Trojan  tovv'rs.     ELPHINSTON". 

To    the    RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

AS,  notwithftanding  all  that  wit,  or  malice,  or 
pride,  or  prudence,  will  be  able  to  lugged, 
men  and  women  muft  at  laft  pafs  their  lives  together, 
I  have  never  therefore  thought  thofe  writers  friends 
to  human  happinefs,  who  endeavour  to  excite  in 
either  fex  a  general  contempt  or  fufpicion  of  the 
other.  To  perfuade  them  who  are  entering  the 
world,  and  looking  abroad  for  a  fuitable  affociate, 
that  all  are  equally  vicious,  or  equally  ridiculous ; 
that  they  who  truft  are  certainly  betrayed,  and  they 
who  efteem  are  always  difappointed ;  is  not  to 
awaken  judgment,  but  to  inflame  temerity.  With- 
out hope  there  can  be  no  caution.  Thofe  who  are 
convinced,  that  no  reafon  for  preference  can  be 
found,  will  never  harafs  their  thoughts  with  doubt 
and  deliberation  j  they  will  refolve,  fince  they  are 
doomed  to  mifery,  that  no  needlefs  anxiety  (hall  dif- 
turb  their  quiet  j  they  will  plunge  at  hazard  into 
the  crowd,  and  fnatch  the  firft  hand  that  (hall  be  held 
toward  them. 

That  the  world  is  overrun  with  vice,  cannot  be 

denied ,   but   vice,    however  predominant,   has  not 
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yet  gained  an  unlimited  dominion.  Simple  and 
unmingled  good  is  not  in  our  power,  but  we  may 
generally  efcape  a  greater  evil  by  fuffering  a  lefs; 
and  therefore,  thofe  who  undertake  to  initiate  the 
young  and  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of  life,  fhould 
be  careful  to  inculcate  the  poflibility  of  virtue  and 
happinefsj  and  to  encourage  endeavours  by  profpefts 
of  fuccefs. 

You,  perhaps,  do  not  fufpeft,  that  thefe  are  the  fen- 
timents  of  one  who  has  been  fubje6t  for  many  years 
to  all  the  hardfhips  of  antiquated  virginity  j  has  been 
long  accuflomed  to  the  coldnefs  of  neglect,  and  the 
petulance  of  infult;  has  been  mortified  in  full  af- 
femblies  by  enquiries  after  forgotten  fafhions,  games 
long  difufed,  and  wits  and  beauties  of  ancient  re- 
nown; has  been  invited,  with  malicious  importu- 
nity, to  the  fecond  wedding  of  many  acquaintances ; 
has  been  ridiculed  by  two  generations  of  coquets  in 
whifpers  intended  to  be  heard ;  and  been  long  con- 
fidered  by  the  airy  and  gay,  as  too  venerable  for 
familiarity,  and  too  wife  for  pleafure.  It  is  indeed 
natural  for  injury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by  con- 
tinual repetition  to  produce  an  habitual  afperity; 
yet  I  have  hitherto  ftruggled  with  fo  much  vigilance 
againft  my  pride  and  my  refentment,  that  I  have 
preferved  my  temper  uncorrupted.  I  have  not  yet 
made  it  any  part  of  my  employment  to  collect  fen- 
tences  againft  marriage  j  nor  am  inclined  to  lefien 
the  number  of  the  few  friends  whom  time  has  left 
me,  by  obftrufting  that  happinefs  which  I  cannot 
partake,  and  venting  my  vexation  in  cenfures  of  the 
forwardnefs  and  indifcretion  of  girls,  or  the  incon- 
ftancy,  tafteleflhefs,  and  perfidy  of  men. 

X  2  It 
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It  is,  indeed,  not  very  difficult  to  bear  that  con- 
dition to  which  we  are  not  condemned  by  necef- 
lity,  but  induced  by  obfervation  and  choice ;  and 
therefore  I,  perhaps,  have  never  yet  felt  all  the  ma- 
lignity with  which  a  reproach,  edged  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  old  maid,  fwells  fome  of  thofe  hearts 
in  which  it  is  infixed.  I  was  not  condemned  in 
my  youth  to  folitude,  either  by  indigence  or  de- 
formity, nor  pafied  the  earlier  part  of  life  without 
the  flattery  of  courtfhip,  and  the  joys  of  triumph. 
I  have  danced  the  round  of  gaiety  amidft  the  mur- 
murs of  envy,  and  gratulations  of  applaufe;  been 
attended  from  pleafure  to  pleafure  by  the  great,  the 
fprightly,  and  the  vain;  and  feen  my  regard  foli- 
cited  by  the  obfequioufnefs  of  gallantry,  the  gaiety 
of  wit,  and  the  timidity  of  love.  If,  therefore,  I 
am  yet  a  ftranger  to  nuptial  happinefs,  I  fufFer 
only  the  confequences  of  my  own  refolves,  and 
can  look  back  upon  the  fuccefiion  of  lovers,  whole 
addrefles  I  have  rejected  without  grief,  and  without 
malice. 

When  my  name  firft  began  to  be  infcribed  upon 
glafles,  I  was  honoured  with  the  amorous  pro- 
feflions  of  the  gay  Venuftulus>  a  gentleman,  who, 
being  the  only  fon  of  a  wealthy  family,  had  been 
educated  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  expence,  and 
foftnefs  of  effeminacy.  He  was  beautiful  in  his 
per  fon,  and  eafy  in  his  addrefs,  and,  therefore, 
foon  gained  upon  my  eye  at  an  age  when  the 
fight  is  very  little  over-ruled  by  the  underftand- 
ing.  He  had  not  any  power  in  himfelf  of  glad- 
dening or  amufing;  but  fupplied  his  want  of  con- 
verfation  by  treats  and  diverfions;  and  his  chief 

art 
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art  of  courtlhip  was  to  fill  the  mind  of  his  miftrefs 
with  parties,  rambles,  mufick,  and  fhews.     We  were 
often  engaged  in  fhort  excurfions  to  gardens  and  feats, 
and  1  was  for  a  while  pleafed  with  the  care  which 
Venuftuli4S  difcovered  in  fecuring  me  from  any  appear- 
ance of  danger,    or  poflibility  of  mifchance.     He 
never  failed  to  recommend  caution  to  his  coachman, 
or  to  promife  the  waterman  a  reward  if  he  landed  us 
fafe;    and   always  contrived  to  return   by  day-light 
for  fear  of  robbers.     This   extraordinary  folicitude 
was  reprefented  for  a  time  as  the  effect  of  his  ten- 
dernefs    for  me;    but  fear  is  too  ftrong   for   con- 
tinued hypocrify.     I  foon  difcovered,  that  Venuftu- 
/us  had  the  cowardice  as  well  as  elegance  of  a  fe- 
male.     His    imagination    was   perpetually    clouded 
with  terrors,    and   he   could   fcarcely    refrain    from 
fcreams  and  outcries  at  any  accidental  furprife.     He 
durft  not  enter  a  room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind  the 
wainfcot,  nor  crofs   a  field  where   the   cattle  were 
frifking  in  the  funlhine  j  the  lead  breeze  that  waved 
upon  the  river  was  a  ftorm,  and  every  clamour  in 
the  ftreet  was  a  cry  of  fire.     I  have  feen  him  lofe 
his  colour  when  my  fquirrel  had  broke  his  chain; 
and  was  forced  to  throw  water  in  his  face  on  the 
fudden  entrance  of  a  black  cat.     Compaffion  once 
obliged  me   to  drive  away  with  my  fan,    a  beetle 
that  kept  him  in  diftrefs,  and  chide  off  a  dog  that 
yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which  he  would  gladly  have 
given  up  me  to  facilitate   his  own  efcape.      Wo- 
men naturally  expect  defence  and   protection  from 
a  lover  or  a  hufband,  and  therefore  you  will  not  think 
me  culpable  in  refufing  a  wretch,  who  would  have 
burdened  life  with  unneceffary  fears,  and  flown  to 

X  3  me 
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me  for  that  iuccour  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
given. 

My  next  lover  was  Fungofay  the  fon  of  a  {lock- 
jobber,  whofe  vifits  my  friends,  by  the  importunity 
of  perfuafion,  prevailed  upon  me  to  allow.  Fun- 
go/a  was  no  very  fuitable  companion  j  for  having 
been  bred  in  a  counting-houfe,  he  fpoke  a  language 
unintelligible  in  any  other  place.  He  had  no  defire 
of  any  reputation  but  that  of  an  acute  prognofticator 
of  the  changes  in  the  funds  j  nor  had  any  means  of 
raifmg  merriment,  but  by  telling  how  fomebody  was 
overreached  in  a  bargain  by  his  father.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  youth  of  great  fobriety  and  prudence,  and  fre- 
quently informed  us  how  carefully  he  would  im- 
prove my  fortune.  I  was  not  in  hafte  to  conclude 
the  match,  but  was  fo  much  awed  by  my  parents, 
that  I  durft  not  difmifs  him,  and  might  perhaps  have 
been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  groffnefs  of  pedlary,  and 
the  jargon  of  ufury,  had  not  a  fraud  been  difcovered 
in  the  fettlement,  which  fet  me  free  from  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  groveling  pride,  and  pecuniary  impudence. 

I  was  afterwards  fix  months  without  any  particular 
notice,  but  at  laft  became  the  idol  of  the  glittering 
Flofculus  ^  who  prefcribed  the  mode  of  embroidery  to 
all  the  fops  of  his  time,  and  varied  at  pleafure  the 
cock  of  every  hat,  and  the  fleeve  of  every  coat  that 
appeared  in  fafhionable  affemblies.  Flofculus  made 
fome  impreffion  upon  my  heart  by  a  compliment 
which  few  ladies  can  hear  without  emotion  j  he  com- 
mended my  fkill  in  drefs,  my  judgment  in  fuiting 
colours,  and  my  art  in  difpofing  ornaments.  But 
Flofculus  was  too  much  engaged  by  his  own  elegance, 
to  be  fufficiently  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  lover, 

or 
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or  to  pleafe  with  varied  praife  an  ear  made  delicate 
by  riot  of  adulation.  He  expected  to  be  repaid  part 
of  his  tribute,  and  ftaid  away  three  days,  becaufe  I 
neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new  coat.  I  quickly 
found,  that  Flofculus  was  rather  a  rival  than  an  ad- 
mirer j  and  that  we  fhould  probably  live  in  a  perpe- 
tual ftruggle  of  emulous  finery,  and  fpend  our  lives 
in  ftratagems  to  be  firft  in  the  fa (h ion. 

I  had  foon  after  the  honour  at  a  feaft  of  attracting 
the  eyes  tfDentatus,  oneofthofe  human  beings  whofe 
only  happinefs  is  to  dine.  Dentatus  regaled  me  with 
foreign  varieties,  told  me  of  meafures  that  he  had 
laid  for  procuring  the  beft  cook  in  France,  and  en- 
tertained me  with  bills  of  fare,  prefcribed  the  ar- 
rangement of  diihes,  and  taught  me  two  fauces  in- 
vented by  himfelf.  At  length,  fuch  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  happinefs,  I  declared  my  opinion 
too  haftily  upon  a  pie  made  under  his  own  direction ; 
after  which  he  grew  fo  cold  and  negligent,  that  he 
was  eafily  difmifTed. 

Many  other  lovers,  or  pretended  lovers,  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lead  a  while  in  triumph.  But 
two  of  them  I  drove  from  me,  by  difcovering  that 
they  had  no  tafte  or  knowledge  in  mufick  j  three  I 
difmifled,  becaufe  they  were  drunkards ;  two,  be- 
caufe they  paid  their  addrefles  at  the  fame  time  to 
other  ladies  ;  and  fix,  becaufe  they  attempted  to  in- 
fluence my  choice,  by  bribing  my  maid.  Two  more 
I  difcarded  at  the  fecond  vifit,  for  obfcene  allufions; 
and  five  for  drollery  on  religion.  In  the  latter  part 
of  my  reign,  I  fentenced  two  to  perpetual  exile,  for 
offering  me  fettlements,  by  which  the  children  of  a 
former  marriage  would  have  been  injured  j  four,  for 
X  4  reprefent- 
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reprefenting  falfely  the  value  of  their  eftates  ;  three 
for  concealing  their  debts  j  and  one,  for  raifmg  the 
rent  of  a  decrepit  tenant. 

I  have  now  fent  you  a  narrative,  which  the  ladies 
may  oppofe  to  the  tale  of  Hymen<£us.  I  mean  not  to 
depreciate  the  fex  which  has  produced  poets  and  phi- 
lofophers,  heroes  and  martyrs ;  but  will  not  fuffer 
the  rifing  generation  of  beauties  to  be  dejected  by 
partial  fatire  \  or  to  imagine,  that  thoie  who  cenfured 
them  have  not  likewife  their  follies,  and  their  vices. 
I  do  not  yet  believe  happinefs  unattainable  in  mar- 
riage, though  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
man,  with  whom  I  could  prudently  venture  an  infe- 
parable  union.  It  is  necefTary  to  expofe  faults,  that 
their  deformity  may  be  feen  j  but  the  reproach  ought 
not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  crime,  nor  either  fex 
to  be  condemned,  becaufe  fome  women,  or  men,  are 
indelicate  or  difhoneft. 

I  am,  &f c. 

TRANQUItLA. 
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NUMB.  120,    SATURDAY,  May  u,  1751. 


Redditum  Cyri  folio  Phraaten, 
DiJJidens  plebit  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  virtus,  populemque  faljit 

Dedocet  uti 
focibus.  Ho&. 

True  virtue  can  the  crowd  unteach 

Their  falfe  miftaken  forms  of  fpeech; 

Virtue  to  crowds  a  foe  profeft, 

Difdains  to  number  with  the  bleft 

Pbraates,  by  his  flaves  ador'd, 

And  to  the  Parthian  crown  reftor'd.  FRANCIS. 


IN  the  reign  ofjfxgbiz  Can,  conqueror  of  the  eaft, 
in  the  city  of  Samarcand,  lived  Nouradm  the  mer- 
chant, renowned  throughout  all  the  regions  of  India 
for  the  extent  of  his  commerce,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  dealings.  His  warehoufes  were  filled  with  all  the 
commodities  of  the  remoteft  nations ;  every  rarity  of 
nature,  every  curiofity  of  art,  whatever  was  valuable, 
whatever  was  ufeful,  hafted  to  his  hand.  The  ftreets 
were  crowded  with  his  carriages ;  the  fea  was  cover- 
ed with  his  fhips ;  the  ftreams  of  Oxus  were  wearied 
with  conveyance,  and  every  breeze  of  the  fky  wafted 
wealth  to  Nouradm. 

At  length  Nouradin  felt  himfelf  feized  with  a  flow 
malady,  which  he  firft  endeavoured  to  divert  by  ap- 
plication, and  afterwards  to  relieve  by  luxury  and  in- 
dulgence; but  finding  his  ftrength  every  day  lefs> 
he  was  at  laft  terrified,  and  called  for  help  upon  the 

fages 
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fages  of  phyfickj  they  filled  his  apartments  with 
alexipharmicks,  reftoratives,  and  eflential  virtues; 
the  pearls  of  the  ocean  were  difiblved,  the  fpices  of 
Arabia  were  diftilled,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature 
were  employed  to  give  new  fpirits  to  his  nerves,  and 
new  balfam  to  his  blood.  Nouradin  was  for  fome 
time  amufed  with  promifes,  invigorated  with  cor- 
dials, or  foothed  with  anodynes;  but  the  difeafe 
preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and  he  foon  difcovered  with 
indignation,  that  health  was  not  to  be  bought.  He 
•was  confined  to  his  chamber,  deferted  by  his  phy- 
ficians,  and  rarely  vifited  by  his  friends ;  but  his 
unwillingneis  to  die  flattered  him  long  with  hopes 
of  life. 

At  length,  having  patted  the  night  in  tedious  lan- 
guor, he  called  to  him  dlmamoulin,  his  only  fon; 
and  difmiffing  his  attendants,  "  My  fon,"  fays  he, 
"  behold  here  the  weaknefs  and  fragility  of  man ; 
«f  look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father  was  great 
"  and  happy,  frefh  as  the  vernal  rofe,  and  ftrong  as 
ft  the  cedar  of  the  mountain;  the  nations  of  Afia 
"  drank  his  dews,  and  art  and  commerce  delighted 
"  in  his  fhade.  Malevolence  beheld  me,  and  fighed : 
"  His  root,  £he  cried,  is  fixed  in  the  depths ;  it  is 
"  watered  by  the  fountains  of  Oxus  j  it  fends  out 
<c  branches  afar,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  blaft ;  pru- 
"  dence  reclines  againft  his  trunk,  and  profperity 
"  dances  on  his  top.  Now,  Afaamoulin,  look  upon 
*<  me  withering  and  proftrate;  look  upon  me  and 
"  attend.  I  have  trafficked,  I  have  profpered,  1 
"  have  rioted  in  gain;  my  houfe  is  fplendid,  my 
"  fervants  are  numerous ;  yet  I  difplayed  only  a 
"  fmall  part  of  my  fiches;  the  reft,  which  I  was  hin- 

"  dered 
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Cf  dered  from  enjoying  by  the  fear  of  raifing  envy,  or 
"  tempting  rapacity,  I  have  piled  in  towers,  I  have 
f<  buried  in  caverns,  I  have  hidden  in  fecret  repofi- 
<f  tories,  which  this  fcroll  will  difcover.  My  pur- 
"  pofe  was,  after  ten  months  more  fpent  in  com- 
<f  merce,  to  have  withdrawn  my  wealth  to  a  fafer 
"  country;  to  have  given  feven  years  to  delight  and 
ce  feftivity,  and  the  remaining  part  of  my  days  ta 
"  folitude  and  repentance;  but  the  hand  of  death 
"  is  upon  me ;  a  frigorifick  torpor  encroaches  upon 
<c  my  veins ;  I  am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  my 
"  toil,  which  it  muft  be  thy  bufinefs  to  enjoy  with 
"  wifdom."  The  thought  of  leaving  his  wealth 
filled  Nouradin  with  fuch  grief,  that  he  fell  into  con- 
vulfions,  became  delirious,  and  expired. 

Almamouliny  who  loved  his  father,  was  touched  a 
while  with  honed  forrow,  and  fat  two  hours  in  pro- 
found meditation,  without  perufing  the  paper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  He  then  retired  to  his  own 
chamber,  as  overborn  with  affliction,  and  there  read 
the  inventory  of  his  new  pofleffions,  which  fwelled 
his  heart  with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  no  longer  la- 
mented his  father's  death.  He  was  now  fufficiently 
compofed  to  order  a  funeral  of  modeft  magnificence, 
fuitable  at  once  to  the  rank  of  Nouradins  profeffion, 
and  the  reputation  of  his  wealth.  The  two  next 
nights  he  fpent  in  vifiting  the  tower  and  the  caverns, 
and  found  the  treafures  greater  to  his  eye  than  to  his 
imagination. 

Almamoulin  had  been  bred  to  the  practice  of  exa<5b 
frugality,  and  had  often  looked  with  envy  on  the 
finery  and  expences  of  other  young  men :  he  there- 
fore believed,  that  happinefs  was  now  in  his  power, 

fince 
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fmce  he  could  obtain  all  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  accuftomed  to  regret  the  want.  He  refolved 
to  give  a  loofe  to  his  defires,  to  revel  in  enjoyment, 
and  feel  pain  or  uneafmefs  no  more. 

He  immediately  procured  a  Iplendid  equipage, 
dreffed  his  fervants  in  rich  embroidery,  and  covered 
his  horfes  with  golden  caparifons.  He  fhowered 
down  filver  on  the  populace,  and  fuffered  their  ac- 
clamations to  fwell  him  with  infolence.  The  nobles 
faw  him  with  anger,  the  wife  men  of  the  ftate  com- 
bined againft  him,  the  leaders  of  armies  threatened 
his  deftruclion.  Almamoulin  was  informed  of  his 
danger :  he  put  on  the  robe  of  mourning  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  enemies,  and  appeafed  them  with  gold, 
and  gems,  and  fupplication. 

He  then  fought  to  flrengthen  himfelf,  by  an  al- 
liance with  the  princes  of  T'artary,  and  offered  the 
price  of  kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth.  His 
fuit  was  generally  rejected,  and  his  prefents  refufed  j 
but  the  princefs  of  Aftracan  once  condefcended  to  ad- 
mit him  to  her  prefence.  She  received  him  fitting 
on  a  throne,  attired  in  the  robe  of  royalty,  and  fhin- 
ing  with  the  jewels  of  Golconda-,  command  fparkled 
in  her  eyes,  and  dignity  towered  on  her  forehead. 
Almamoulin  approached  and  trembled.  She  faw  his 
confufion  and  difdained  him  :  How,  fays  fhe,  dares 
the  wretch  hope  my  obedience,  who  thus  fhrinks  at 
my  glance  ?  Retire,  and  enjoy  thy  riches  in  fordid 
oftentation ;  thou  waft  bom  to  be  wealthy,  but  never 
canft  be  great. 

He  then  contracted  his  defires  to  more  private 
and  domeftick  pleafures.  He  built  palaces,  he  laid 
out  gardens,  he  changed  the  face  of  the  land,  he 

tranfplanted 
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transplanted  forefts,  he  levelled  mountains,  opened 
profpects  into  diftant  regions,  poured  fountains  from 
the  tops  of  turrets,  and  rolled  rivers  through  new 
channels. 

Thefe  amufements  pleafed  him  for  a  time;  but 
languor  and  wearinefs  foon  invaded  him.  His  bowers 
loft  their  fragrance,  and  the  waters  murmured  with- 
out notice.  He  purchafed  large  tracts  of  land  in 
diftant  provinces,  adorned  them  with  houfes  of  plea- 
fure,  and  diverfified  them  with  accommodations  for 
different  feafons.  Change  of  place  at  firft  relieved 
his  fatiety,  but  all  the  novelties  of  fituation  were  foon 
exhaufted ;  he  found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  defires, 
for  want  of  external  objects,  ravaging  himfelf. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Samercand,  and  fet  open 
his  doors  to  thofe  whom  idlenefs  fends  out  in  fearch 
of  pleafure.  His  tables  were  always  covered  with 
delicacies;  wines  of  every  vintage  fparkled  in  his 
bowls,  and  his  lamps  fcattered  perfumes.  The  found 
of  the  lute,  and  the  voice  of  the  finger,  chafed  away 
fadnefs;  every  hour  was  crowded  with  pleafure;  and 
the  day  ended  and  began  with  feafts  and  dances,  and 
revelry  and  merriment.  Almamoulin  cried  out,  fc  I 
"  have  at  laft  found  the  ufe  of  riches ;  I  am  fur- 
«f  rounded  by  companions,  who  view  my  greatnefs 
"  without  envy ;  and  I  enjoy  at  once  the  raptures  of 
"  popularity,  and  the  fafety  of  an  obfcure  ftation. 
"  What  trouble  can  he  feel,  whom  all  are  ftudious 
"  to  pleafe,  that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleafure  ? 
"  What  danger  can  he  dread,  to  whom  every  man 
"  is  a  friend  ?" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin^  as  he  look- 
ed down  from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  aflembly,  re- 
galing 
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galing  at  his  expence ;  but  in  the  midft  of  this  foli- 
loquy,  an  officer  of  juftice  entered  the  houfe,  and,  in 
the  form  of  legal  citation,  fummoned  Ahnamoulin  to 
appear  before  the  emperor.  The  guefts  flood  awhile 
aghaft,  then  ftole  imperceptibly  away,  and  he  was 
led  off  without  a  fingle  voice  to  witnefs  his  integrity. 
He  now  found  one  of  his  moft  frequent  vifitants  ac- 
cufing  him  of  treafon,  in  hopes  of  fharing  his  con- 
fifcation ;  yet,  unpatronized  and  unfupported,  he 
cleared  himfelf  by  the  opennefs  of  innocence,  and 
the  confidence  of  truth ;  he  was  difmifled  with  ho- 
nour, and  his  accufer  periflied  in  prifon. 

Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  how  little  reafon 
he  had  hoped  for  juftice  or  fidelity  from  thofe  who 
live  only  to  gratify  their  fenfes;  and,  being  now 
weary  with  vain  experiments  upon  life  and  fruitlefs 
refearches  after  felicity,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  fage, 
who,  after  fpending  his  youth  in  travel  and  obferva- 
tion,  had  retired  from  all  human  cares,  to  a  fmall 
habitation  on  the  banks  of  Oxus,  where  he  converfed 
only  with  fuch  as  folicited  his  counfel.  "  Brother," 
faid  the  philofopher,  "  thou  haft  fuffered  thy  reafon 
«c  to  be  deluded  by  idle  hopes,  and  fallacious  ap- 
<f  pearances.  Having  long  looked  with  defire  upon 
<c  riches,  thou  haft  taught  thyfelf  to  think  them 
"  more  valuable  than  nature  defigned  them,  and  to 
"  expect  from  them,  what  experience  has  now  taught 
cf  thee,  that  they  cannot  give.  That  they  do  not 
C£  confer  wifdom,  thou  mayeft  be  convinced,  by  con- 
"  fidering  at  how  dear  a  price  they  tempted  thee, 
<c  upon  thy  firft  entrance  into  the  world,  to  purchafe 
<e  the  empty  found  of  vulgar  acclamation.  That 
"  they  cannot  beftow  fortitude  or  magnanimity,  that 

"  man 
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"  man  may  be  certain,  who  flood  trembling  at  Aftra- 
<c  can,  before  a  being  not  naturally  fuperior  to  him- 
«  felf.  That  they  will  not  fupply  unexhaufted  plea- 
<c  fure,  the  recollection  of  forfaken  palaces,  and  ne- 
"  glected  gardens,  will  eafily  inform  thee.  That 
<f  they  rarely  purchafe  friends,  thou  didfl  foon  dif- 
((  cover,  when  thou  wert  left  to  (land  thy  trial  un- 
<{  countenanced  and  alone.  Yet  think  not  riches 
*{  ufelefs;  there  are  purpofes  to  which  a  wife  man 
<(  may  be  delighted  to  apply  them  -,  they  may,  by  a 
"  rational  diftribution  to  thofe  who  want  them,  cafe 
"  the  pains  of  helplefs  difeafe,  ftill  the  throbs  of  reft- 
"  lefs  anxiety,  relieve  innocence  from  oppreffion,  and 
"  raife  imbecility  to  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour.  This 
<c  they  will  enable  thee  to  perform,  and  this  will 
<e  afford  the  only  happinefs  ordained  for  our  prefent 
"  ilate,  the  confidence  of  divine  favour,  and  the 
tf  hope  of  future  rewards." 
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NUMB.  121.    TUESDAY,  May  14,  1751. 

O  imitatores,  Jervum  pecus  !  Ho  a . 

Away,  ye  imitators,  fervileherd!  ELPHINSTON. 

I  HAVE  been  informed  by  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  univerfities,  that  among  the  youth  from 
whom  the  next  fwarm  of  reafoners  is  to  learn  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  next  flight  of  beauties  to  hear  elegies 
and  fonnets,  there  are  many,  who,  inftead  of  endea- 
vouring by  books  and  meditation  to  form  their  own 
opinions,  content  themfelves  with  the  fecondary 
knowledge,  which  a  convenient  bench  in  a  coffee- 
houfe  can  fupply;  and,  without  any  examination  or 
diftindtion,  adopt  the  criticifms  and  remarks,  which 
happen  to  drop  from  thofe  who  have  rifen,  by  merit 
or  fortune,  to  reputation  and  authority. 

Thefe  humble  retailers  of  knowledge  my  corre- 
fpondent  fligmatizes  with  the  name  of  Echoes  j  and 
feems  defirous  that  they  fhould  be  made  alhamed  of 
lazy  fubmiflfion,  and  animated  to  attempts  after  new 
difcoveries,  and  original  fentiments. 

It  is  very  natural  for  young  men  to  be  vehement, 
acrimonious,  and  fevere.  Por,  as  they  feldom  com- 
prehend at  once  all  the  confequences  of  a  pofition, 
or  perceive  the  difficulties  by  which  cooler  and  more 
experienced  reafoners  are  reflrained  from  confidence, 
they  form  their  conclufions  with  great  precipitance. 
Seeing  nothing  that  can  darken  or  embarrafs  the 
queftion,  they  expeft  to  find  their  own  opinion  uni- 

verfally 
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verfally  prevalent,  and  are  inclined  to  impute  un- 
certainty and  hefitation  to  want  of  honefty,  rather 
than  of  knowledge.  I  may  perhaps,  therefore,  be 
reproached  by  my  lively  correfpondent,  when  it  fhall 
be  found,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  perfecute 
thefe  collectors  of  fortuitous  knowledge  with  the  fe- 
verity  required ;  yet,  as  I  am  now  too  old  to  be  much 
pained  by  hafty  cenfure,  I  fhall  not  be  afraid  of  tak- 
ing into  protection  thofe  whom  I  think  condemned 
without  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  their  caufe. 

He  that  adopts  the  fentiments  of  another,  whom 
he  has  reafon  to  believe  wifer  than  himfelf,  is  only 
to  be  blamed  when  he  claims  the  honours  which  are 
not  due  but  to  the  author,  and  endeavours  to  de- 
ceive the  world  into  praife  and  veneration ;  for,  to 
learn,  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  youth*  and  whether 
we  increafe  our  knowledge  by  books  or  by  con- 
verfation,  we  are  equally  indebted  to  foreign  afiift- 
ance. 

The  greater  part  of  fludents  are  not  born  with 
abilities  to  conftruct  fyftems,  or  advance  knowledge  j 
nor  can  have  any  hope  beyond  that  of  becoming  in- 
telligent hearers  in  the  fchools  of  art,  of  being  able 
to  comprehend  what  others  difcovep,  and  to  re- 
member what  others  teach.  Even  thofe  to  whom 
Providence  hath  allotted  greater  ftrength  of  under- 
Handing,  can  expect  only  to  improve  a  iingle  fcience. 
In  every  other  part  of  learning,  they  muft  be  con- 
tent to  follow  opinions,  which  they  are  not  able  to 
examine;  and,  even  in  that  which  they  claim  as  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  can  feldom  add  more  than  fome 
fmall  particle  of  knowledge,  to  the  hereditary  ftock 
VOL.  V.  Y  devolved 
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devolved  to  them  from  ancient  times,  the  collective 
labour  of  a  thoufand  intellects. 

In  fcience,  which,  being  fixed  and  limited,  ad- 
mits of  no  other  variety  than  fuch  as  arifes  from  new 
methods  of  diftribution,  or  new  arts  of  illuftration, 
the  necerTity  of  following  the  traces  of  our  prede- 
ceflbrs  is  indifputably  evident  j  but  there  appears  no 
reafon,  why  imagination  fhould  be  fubject  to  the 
fame  reftraint.  It  might  be  conceived,  that  of  thofe 
who  profefs  to  forfake  the  narrow  paths  of  truth  every 
one  may  deviate  towards  a  different  point,  fince 
though  rectitude  is  uniform  and  fixed,  obliquity  may 
be  infinitely  diverfified.  The  roads  of  fcience  are 
narrow,  fo  that  they  who  travel  them,  muft  either 
follow  or  meet  one  another;  but  in  the  boundlefs  re- 
gions of  poiTibility,  which  fiction  claims  for  her 
dominion,  there  are  furely  a  thoufand  receffes  un- 
explored, a  thoufand  flowers  unplucked,  a  thoufand 
fountains  unexhaurted,  combinations  of  imagery  yet 
unobferved,  and  races  of  ideal  inhabitants  not  hither- 
to defcribed. 

Yet,  whatever  hope  may  perfuade,  or  reafon 
evince,  experience  can  boaft  of  very  few  additions 
to  ancient  fable.  The  wars  of  Trey,  and  the  travels 
of  Ulyjfss?  have  furnifhed  almoft  all  fucceeding 
poets  with  incidents,  characters,  and  fentiments. 
The  Romans  are  confefled  to  have  attempted  little 
more  than  to  difplay  in  their  own  tongue  the  inven- 
tions of  the  Greeks.  There  is,  in  all  their  writings, 
fuch  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  allufions  to  the  tales 
of  the  fabulous  age,  that  they  muft  be  confefled 
often  to  want  that  power  of  giving  pleafure  which 
2  novelty 
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novelty  fupplies ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  they  ex- 
celled fo  much  in  the  graces  of  diclion,  when  we 
confider  how  rarely  they  were  employed  in  fearch  of 
new  thoughts. 

The  warmeft  admirers  of  the  great  Mantuan  poet 
-  can  extol  him  for  little  more  than  the  Ikill  with 
which  he  has,  by  making  his  hero  both  a  traveller 
and  a  warrior,  united  the  beauties  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyjfey  in  one  compofition :  yet  his  judgment 
was  perhaps  fometimes  overborn  by  his  avarice  of 
the  Homeric  treafures ;  and,  for  fear  of  fuffering  a 
fparkling  ornament  to  be  loft,  he  has  inferted  it  where 
it  cannot  fhine  with  its  original  fplendor. 

When  UlyJJes  vifited  the  infernal  regions,  he  found, 
among  the  heroes  that  perifhed  at  Troy,  his  com- 
petitor, Ajax,  who,  when  the  arms  of  Achilles  were 
adjudged  to  UlyJJes,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
madnefs  of  difappointment.  He  ftill  appeared  to 
refent,  as  on  earth,  his  lofs  and  difgrace.  UlyJJes 
endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with  praifes  and  fubmif- 
fionj  but  Ajax  walked  away  without  reply.  This 
paflage  has  always  been  confidered  as  eminently 
beautiful;  becaufe  Ajax>  the  haughty  chief,  the  un- 
lettered foldier,  of  unfliaken  courage,  of  immove- 
able  conftancy,  but  without  the  power  of  recom- 
mending his  own  virtues  by  eloquence,  or  enforcing 
his  afiertions  by  any  other  argument  than  the  fvvord, 
had  no  way  of  making  his  anger  known,  but  by 
gloomy  fullennefs  and  dumb  ferocity.  His  hatred 
of  a  man  whom  he  conceived  to  have  defeated  him 
only,  by  volubility  of  tongue,  was  therefore  naturally 
Ihewn  by  filence  more  contemptuous  and  piercing 
than  any  words  that  fo  rude  an  orator  could  have 

y  2  found^ 
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found,  and  by  which  he  gave  his  enemy  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  the  only  power  in  which  he  was 
fuperior. 

When  ALneas  is  fent  by  Virgil  to  the  fhades,  he 
meets  Dido  the  queen  of  Carthage,  whom  his  perfidy 
had  hurried  to  the  grave ;  he  accofts  her  with  tender-  • 
nefs  and  excufes ;  but  the  lady  turns  away  like  Ajax 
in  mute  difdain.  She  turns  away  like  Jljax  j  but  fhe 
refembles  him  in  none  of  thofe  qualities  which  give 
either  dignity  or  propriety  to  filence.  She  might, 
without  any  departure  from  the  tenour  of  her  con- 
duel,  have  burft  out  like  other  injured  women  into 
clamour,  reproach,  and  denunciation ;  but  Virgil 
had  his  imagination  full  of  Ajaxy  and  therefore  could 
not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  teach  Dido  any  other  mode 
of  refentment. 

If  Virgil  could  be  thus  feduced  by  imitation, 
there  will  be  little  hope,  that  common  wits  fhould 
efcape ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  befides  the 
univerfal  and  acknowledged  practice  of  copying  the 
ancients,  there  has  prevailed  in  every  age  a  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  fiction.  At  one  time  all  truth  was 
conveyed  in  allegory ;  at  another,  nothing  was  feen 
but  in  a  vifionj  at  one  period  all  the  poets  followed 
{heep,  and  every  event  produced  a  paftoralj  at  an- 
other they  bufied  themfelves  wholly  in  giving  direc- 
tions to  a  painter. 

It  is  indeed  eafy  to  conceive  why  any  fafhion  fhould 
become  popular,  by  which  idlenefs  is  favoured,  and 
imbecility  affifted  j  but  furely  no  man  of  genius  can 
much  applaud  himfelf  for  repeating  a  tale  with  which 
the  audience  is  already  tired,  and  which  could  bring 
no  honour  to  any  but  its  inventor. 

There 
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There  are,  I  think,  two  fchemes  of  writing,  on 
which  the  laborious  wits  of  the  prefent  time  employ 
their  faculties.  One  is  the  adaptation  of  fenfe  to  all 
the  rhymes  which  our  language  can  ftipply  to  fome 
word,  that  makes  the  burden  of  the  ftanza  j  but  this, 
as  it  has  been  only  ufed  in  a  kind  of  amorous  bur- 
lefque,  can  fcarcely  be  cenfured  with  much  acrimony. 
The  other  is  the  imitation  of  Spenjer,  which,  by  the 
influence  of  fome  men  of  learning  and  genius,  feems 
likely  to  gain  upon  the  age,  and  therefore  deferves 
to  be  more  attentively  confidered. 

To  imitate  the  fidions  and  fentiments  of  Spenfer 
can  incur  no  reproach,  for  allegory  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  mod  pleafing  vehicles  of  inftru&ion.  But  I  am 
very  far  from  extending  the  fame  refpect  to  his  dic- 
tion or  his  ftanza.  His  ftyle  was  in  his  own  time 
allowed  to  be  vicious,  fo  darkened  with  old  words 
and  peculiarities  of  phrafe,  and  fo  remote  from  com- 
mon ufe,  that  Johnfon  boldly  pronounces  him  to  have 
written  no  language.  His  ftanza  is  at  once  difficult 
and  unpleafing ;  tirefome  to  the  ear  by  its  uniformity* 
and  to  the  attention  by  its  length.  It  was  at  firft 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  poets,  without 
due  regard  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  The 
Italians  have  little  variety  of  termination,  and  were 
forced  to  contrive  fuch  a  ftanza  as  might  admit  the 
greateft  number  of  fimilar  rhymes ;  but  our  words 
end. with  fo  much  diverfity,  that  it  is  feldom  con- 
venient for  us  to  bring  more  than  two  of  the  fame 
found  together.  If  it  be  juftly  obferved  by  Milton, 
that  rhyme  obliges  poets  to  exprefs  their  thoughts 
in  improper  terms,  thefe  improprieties  muft  always 

Y  3  be 
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be  multiplied,  as  the  difficulty  of  rhyme  is  increafed 
by  long  concatenations. 

The  imitators  of  Spenfer  are  indeed  not  very  rigid 
cenfors  of  themfelves,  for  they  feem  to  conclude, 
that  when  they  have  disfigured  their  lines  with  a  few 
obfolete  fyllables,  they  have  accomplished  their  de- 
fign,  without  confidering  that  they  ought  not  only 
to  admit  old  words,  but  to  avoid  new.  The  laws 
of  imitation  are  broken  by  every  word  introduced 
fmce  the  time  of  Spenfer,  as  the  character  of  Hettor  is 
violated  by  quoting  Ariftotk  in  the  play.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  exclude  from  a  long  poem  all 
modern  phrafes,  though  it  is  eafy  to  fprinkle  it  with 
gleanings  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  however,  the  ftyle 
of  Spenfer  might  by  long  labour  be  juftly  copied  ;  but 
life  is  furely  given  us  for  higher  purpofes  than  to 
gather  what  our  anceftors  have  wifely  thrown  away, 
and  to  learn  what  is  of  no  value,  but  becaufe  it  has 
been  forgotten. 
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Nefdo  qua  natale  Jolum  dulcedlne  cunftos 

Ducit.  Ov  I D . 

By  fecret  charms  our  native  land  attrafts. 


NOTHING  is  more  fubject  to  miftake  and 
difappointment  than  anticipated  judgment 
concerning  the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  any  under- 
taking, whether  we  form  our  opinion  from  the  per- 
formance of  others,  or  from  abftracted  contempla- 
tion of  the  thing  to  be  attempted. 

Whatever  is  done  fkilfully  appears  to  be  done  with 
eafej  and  art,  when  it  is  once  matured  to  habit, 
vanifhes  from  obfervation.  We  are  therefore  more 
powerfully  excited  to  emulation,  by  thofe  who  have 
attained  the  highetl  degree  of  excellence,  and  whom 
we  can  therefore  with  leaft  reafon  hope  to  equal. 

In  adjufting  the  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a  pre- 
vious confideration  of  the  undertaking,  we  are  equal- 
ly in  danger  of  deceiving  ourfelves.  It  is  never 
eafy,  nor  often  pofiible,  to  comprife  the  feries  of  any 
procefs  with  all  its  circumftances,  incidents,  and 
variations,  in  a  fpeculative  fcheme.  Experience 
foon  fhews  us  the  tortuofities  of  imaginary  rectitude, 
the  complications  of  fimplicity,  and  the  afperities  of 
fmoothnefs.  Sudden  difficulties  often  ftart  up  from 
the  ambufhes  of  art,  flop  the  career  of  activity,  re- 
prefs  the  gaiety  of  confidence,  and  when  we  imagine 

Y  4  ourfelves 
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ourfelves  almoft  at  the  end  of  our  labours,  drive  us 
back  to  new  plans  and  different  meafures. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  every  day  fee 
others  unable  to  perform,  and  perhaps  have  even 
ourfelves  mifcarried  in  attempting;  and  yet  can  hard- 
ly allow  to  be  difficult;  nor  can  we  forbear  to  wonder 
afrefh  at  every  new  failure,  or  to  promife  certainty 
of  fuccefs  to  our  next  effay ;  but  when  we  try,  the 
fame  hindrances  recur,  the  fame  inability  is  per- 
ceived, and  the  vexation  of  difappointment  muft 
again  be  fuffered. 

Of  the  various  kinds  offpeaking  or  writing,  which 
ferve  necefllty,  or  promote  pleafure,  none  appears 
fo  artlefs  or  eafy  as  fimple  narration ;  for  what  {hould 
make  him  that  knows  the  whole  order  and  progrefs 
of  an  affair  unable  to  relate  it  ?  Yet  we  hourly  find 
fuch  as  endeavour  to  ^entertain  or  inftru£l  us  by  re- 
citals, clouding  the  fadts  which  they  intend  to  il- 
luftrate,  and  lofing  themfelves  and  their  auditors  in 
wilds  and  mazes,  in  digreflion  and  confufion.  When 
we  have  congratulated  ourfelves  upon  a  new  oppor- 
tunity of  enquiry,  and  new  means  of  information, 
it  ofcen  happens,  that  without  defigning  either  deceit 
or  concealment,  without  ignorance  of  the  fadl,  or 
unwillingnefs  to  difclofe  it,  the  relator  fills  the  ear 
with  empty  founds,  harafles  the  attention  with  fruit- 
lefs  impatience,  and  diflurbs  the  imagination  by  a 
tumult  of  events,  without  order  of  time,  or  train  of 
confequence, 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
that  no  writer  has  a  more  eafy  tafk  than  the  hif- 
torian.  The  philofopher  has  the  works  of  omni- 
fcience  to  examine;  and  is  therefore  engaged  in 

difquifi- 
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difquifitions,  to  which  finite  intellects  are  utterly 
unequal.  The  poet  trufts  to  his  invention,  and 
is  not  only  in  danger  of  thofe  inconfiftencies,  to 
which  every  one  is  expofed  by  departure  from 
truth  j  but  may  be  cenfured  as  well  for  deficiencies 
of  matter,  as  for  irregularity  of  difpofition,  or  im- 
propriety of  ornament.  But  the  -happy  hiftorian 
has  no  other  labour  than  of  gathering  what  tra- 
dition pours  down  before  him,  or  records  trea- 
fure  for  his  ufe.  He  has  only  the  actions  and  de- 
figns  of  men  like  himfelf  to  conceive  and  to  relate; 
he  is  not  to  form,  but  copy  characters,  and  there- 
fore is  not  blamed  for  the  inconfiftency  of  ftatef- 
men,  the  injuftice  of  tyrants,  or  the  cowardice  of 
commanders.  The  difficulty  of  making  variety  con- 
fident, or  uniting  probability  with  furprize,  needs 
not  to  difturb  him ;  the  manners  and  actions  of  his 
perfonages  are  already  fixed  ;  his  materials  are  pro- 
vided and  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  at  leifure  to 
employ  all  his  powers  in  arranging  and  difplaying 
them. 

Yet,  even  with  thefe  advantages,  very  few  in 
any  age  have  been  able  to  raife  themfelves  to  repu- 
tation by  writing  hiftories  j  and  among  the  innu- 
merable authors,  who  fill  every  nation  with  accounts 
pf  their  anceftors,  or  undertake  to  tranfmit  to  fu- 
turity the  events  of  their  own  time,  the  greater  part, 
•when  fafliion  and  novelty  have  ceafed  to  recommend 
them,  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  chronological  me- 
morials, which  neceffity  may  fometimes  require  to 
be  confulted,  but  which  fright  away  curiofity,  and 
difguft  delicacy, 

It 
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It  is  obferved,  that  our  nation,  which  has  pro- 
duced fo  many  authors  eminent  for  almoft  every  other 
fpecies  of  literary  excellence,  has  been  hitherto  re- 
markably barren  of  hiftorical  genius  j  and  fo  far  has 
this  defect  raifed  prejudices  againft  us,  that  fome 
have  doubred  whether  an  Englifhman  can  ftop  at  that 
mediocrity  of  ftyle,  or  confine  his  mind  to  that  even 
tenour  of  imagination  which  narrative  requires. 

They  who  can  believe  that  nature  has  fo  caprici- 
oufly  diftributed  underftanding,  have  furely  no  claim 
to  the  honour  of  ferious  confutation.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fame  country  have  oppofite  characters  in 
different  ages  ;  the  prevalence  or  neglect  of  any  par- 
ticular ftudy  can  proceed  only  from  the  accidental 
influence  of  fome  temporary  caufej  and  if  we  have 
failed  in  hiftory,  we  can  have  failed  only  becaufe 
hiftory  has  not  hitherto  been  diligently  cultivated. 

But  how  is  it  evident,  that  we  have  not  hiflorians 
among  us,  whom  we  may  venture  to  place  in  com- 
parifon  with  any  that  the  neighbouring  nations  can 
produce  ?  The  attempt  of  Raleigh  is  defervedly  ce- 
lebrated for  the  labour  of  his  refearches,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  ftyle;  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  exert 
his  judgment  more  than  his  genius,  to  felect  facts, 
rather  than  adorn  them ;  and  has  produced  an  hifto- 
rical diflertation,  but  feldom  rifen  to  the  majefty  of 
hiftory. 

The  works  of  Clarendon  deferve  more  regard.  His 
diction  is  indeed  neither  exact  in  itfelf,  nor  fuited  to 
the  purpofe  of  hiftory.  It  is  the  effufion  of  a  mind 
crowded  with  ideas,  and  defirous  of  imparting  them  ; 
and  therefore  always  accumulating  words,  and  in- 
volving 
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volving  one  claufe  and  fentence  in  another.  But 
there  is  in  his  negligence  a  rude  inartificial  majefty, 
which,  without  the  nicety  of  laboured  elegance, 
fwells  the  mind  by  its  plenitude  and  diffufion.  His 
narration  is  not  perhaps  fufficiently  rapid,  being 
flopped  too  frequently  by  particularities,  which, 
though  they  might  ftrike  the  author  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  tranfadtions,  will  not  equally  detain  the 
attention  of  pofterity.  But  his  ignorance  or  care- 
lefnefs  of  the  art  of  writing  are  amply  compenfated 
by  his  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  policy  j  the  wif- 
dom  of  his  maxims,  the  juftnefs  of  his  reafoningSj 
and  the  variety,  diftinctnefs,  and  flrength  of  his  cha- 
racters. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinion, 
juftly  conteft  the  fuperiority  of  Knolles,  who,  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  Turks*  has  difplayed  all  the  excellen- 
cies that  narration  can  admit.  His  ftyle,  though 
fomewhat  obfcured  by  time,  and  fometimes  vitiated 
by  falfe  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and  clear, 
A  wonderful  multiplicity  of  events  is  fo  artfully  ar- 
ranged, and  fo  diftinctly  explained,  that  each  facili- 
tates the  knowledge  of  the  next.  Whenever  a  new 
perfonage  is  introduced  the  reader  is  prepared  by 
his  character  for  his  actions ;  when  a  nation  is  firft  at- 
tacked, or  city  befieged,  he  is  made  acquainted  with 
its  hiftory,  or  fituation ;  fo  that  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  brought  into  view.  The  defcriptions  of 
this  author  are  without  minutenefs,  and  the  digref- 
fions  without  oftentation.  Collateral  events  are  fo 
artfully  woven  into  the  contexture  of  his  principal 
ftory,  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined,  without  leaving 
jc  lafcerated  and  broken.  There  is  nothing  turgid 

in 
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in  his  dignity,  nor  fuperfluous  in  his  copioufnefs,. 
His  orations  only,  which  he  feigns,  like  the  ancient 
hiftorians,  to  have  been  pronounced  on  remarkable 
occasions,  are  tedious  and  languid;  and  fince  they 
are  merely  the  voluntary  fports  of  imagination,  prove 
how  much  the  mod  judicious  and  fkilful  may  be  mif- 
taken,  in  the  eftimate  of  their  own  powers. 

Nothing  could  have  funk  this  author  into  obfcurity, 
but  the  remotenefs  and  barbarity  of  the  people,  whofe 
ftory  he  relates.  It  feldom  happens,  that  all  cir- 
cumftances  concur  to  happinefs  or  fame.  The  na- 
tion which  produced'  this  great  hiftorian,  has  the 
grief  of  feeing  his  genius  employed  upon  a  foreign 
and  uninterefting  fubject;  and  that  writer,  who 
might  have  fecured  perpetuity  to  his  name,  by  a 
hiftory  of  his  own  country,  has  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
danger  of  oblivion,  by  recounting  enterprizes  and 
revolutions,  of  which  none  defire  to  be  informed. 
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NUMB.  123.     TUESDAY,   May  21,  1751. 

Quofemel  eft  imluta  receas,  fer<vabit  odorem 

Tefta  diu.  HOR  . 

What  feafon'd  firft  the  veffel,  keeps  the  tafte.  CREECH, 

To    tie    RAMBLER. 
S  I  R, 

THOUGH  I  have  fo  long  found  myfelf  de- 
luded by  projects  of  honour  and  diftin&ion, 
that  I  often  refolve  to  admit  them  no  more  into  my 
heart ;  yet  how  determinately  foever  excluded,  they 
always  recover  their  dominion  by  force  or  ftratagem  ; 
and  whenever,  after  the  fhorteft  relaxation  of  vigi- 
lance, reafon  and  caution  return  to  their  charge, 
they  find  hope  again  in  pofieflion,  with  all  her  train 
of  pleafures  dancing  about  her. 

Even  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  hiftory  of 
difappointed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter 
myfelf,  that  you  and  your  readers  are  impatient  for 
my  performance ;  and  that  the  fons  of  learning  have 
laid  down  feveral  of  your  late  papers  with  difcontent, 
when  they  found  that  Myfocapelus  had  delayed  to  con- 
tinue his  narrative. 

But  the  defire  of  gratifying  the  expectations  that  I 
have  raifed,  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this  relation, 
which,  having  once  promifed  it,  I  think  myfelf  no 
Jonger  at  liberty  to  forbear.  For  however  I  may 
have  wilhed  to  clear  myfelf  from  every  other  adhe- 

fion 
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fion  of  trade,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  always  wife  enough 
to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidft  all  my  new  arts 
of  politenefs,  continue  to  defpife  negligence,  and  de* 
teft  falfehood. 

When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  difmiffed  me 
from  the  duties  of  a  fhop,  I  confidered  myfelf  as  re- 
ftored  to  the  rights  of  my  birth,  and  entitled  to  the 
rank  and  reception  which  my  anceftors  obtained.  I 
was,  however,  embarrafied  with  many  difficulties  at 
my  firft  re- entrance  into  the  world;  for  my  hade  to 
be  a  gentleman  inclined  me  to  precipitate  meafures  ; 
and  every  accident  that  forced  me  back  towards  my 
old  ftation,  was  confidered  by  me  as  an  obftruction 
of  my  happinefs. 

It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation,  that 
I  found  my  former  companions  dill  daring  to  claim 
my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  apprentices 
fometimes  pulling  me  by  the  fleeve  as  I  was  walking 
in  the  fireet,  and  without  any  terror  of  my  new 
fword,  which  was,  notwithftanding,  of  an  uncom- 
mon fize,  inviting  me  to  partake  of  a  bottle  at  the 
old  houfe,  and  entertaining  me  with  hiflories  of  the 
girls  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  had  always,  in  my 
officinal  ftate,  been  kept  in  awe  by  lace  and  embroi- 
dery j  and  imagined  that  to  fright  away  thefe  un- 
welcome familiarities,  nothing  was  necefTary,  but 
that  I  ihould,  by  fplendor  of  drefs,  proclaim  my  re- 
union with  a  higher  rank.  I  therefore  fent  for  my 
taylor  -,  ordered  a  fuit  with  twice  the  ufual  quantity 
of  lace  j  and  that  I  might  not  let  my  perfecutors  in- 
creafe  their  confidence,  by  the  habit  of  accofling  me, 
(laid  at  home  till  it  was  made. 

This 
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This  week  of  confinement  I  pafied  in  praclifing  a 
forbidding  frown,  a  fmile  of  condefcenfion,  a  flight 
falutation,  and  an  abrupt  departure ;  and  in  four 
mornings  was  able  to  turn  upon  my  heel,  with  fo 
much  levity  and  fprightlinefs,  that  I  made  no  doubt 
of  difcouraging  all  publick  attempts  upon  my  dignity. 
I  therefore  iffued  forth  in  my  new  coat,  with  a  refo- 
lution  of  dazzling  intimacy  to  a  fitter  diftance;  and 
pleafed  myfelf  with  the  timidity  and  reverence,  which 
I  fhould  imprefs  upon  all  who  had  hitherto  prefumed 
to  harafs  me  with  their  freedoms.  But  whatever  was 
the  caufe,  I  did  not  find  myfelf  received  with  any 
new  degree  of  refpect;  thofe  whom  I  intended  to  drive 
from  me,  ventured  to  advance  with  their  ufual  phrafes 
of  benevolence ;  and  thofe  whofe  acquaintance  I  fo- 
licited,  grew  more  fupercilious  and  referved.  I  be- 
gan foon  to  repent  the  expence,  by  which  I  had  pro- 
cured no  advantage,  and  to  fufpect  that  a  fhining 
drefs,  like  a  weighty  weapon,  has  no  force  in  itfelf^ 
but  owes  all  its  efficacy  to  him  that  wears  it. 

Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
which  I  was  condemned  to  fuffer  in  rny  initiation  to 
politenefs.  I  was  fo  much  tortured  by  the  incefTant 
civilities  of  my  companions,  that  I  never  pafied 
through  that  region  of  the  city  but  in  a  chair  with 
the  curtains  drawn ;  and  at  laft  left  my  lodgings, 
and  fixed  myfelf  in  the  verge  of  the  court.  Here  I 
endeavoured  to  be  thought  a  gentleman  juft  returned 
from  his  travels,  and  was  pleafed  to  have  my  landlord 
believe  that  I  was  in  fome  danger  from  importunate 
creditors ;  but  this  fcheme  was  quickly  defeated  by  a 
formal  deputation  fent  to  offer  me,  though  I  had  now 
retired  from  bufinefs,  the  freedom  of  my  company. 

I  was 
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I  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  therefore  refolved 
to  ftay  no  longer.  I  hired  another  apartment,  and 
changed  my  fervants.  Here  I  lived  very  happily  for 
three  months,  and,  with  fecret  fatisfaction,  often 
overheard  the  family  celebrating  the  greatnefs  and 
felicity  of  the  efquirej  though  the  converfation  fel- 
dom  ended  without  fome  complaint  of  my  covetouf- 
nefs,  or  fome  remark  upon  my  language,  or  my  gait. 
I  now  began  to  venture  into  the  publick  walks,  and 
to  know  the  faces  of  nobles  and  beauties  j  but  could 
not  obferve,  without  wonder,  as  I  palled  by  them, 
how  frequently  they  were  talking  of  a  tailor.  I  long- 
ed, however,  to  be  admitted  to  converfation,  and  was 
fomewhat  weary  of  walking  in  crowds  without  a 
companion,  yet  continued  to  come  and  go  with  the 
reft,  till  a  lady  whom  I  endeavoured  to  protect  in  a 
crowded  pafTage,  as  fhe  was  about  to  ftep  into  her 
chariot,  thanked  me  for  my  civility,  and  told  me, 
that,  as  fhe  had  often  diftinguifhed  me  for  my  modeft 
and  refpectful  behaviour,  whenever  I  fet  up  for  myfelfj 
I  might  expect  to  fee  her  among  my  firft  cuftomers. 

Here  was  an  end  of  all  my  ambulatory  projects. 
I  indeed  fometimes.  entered  the  walks  again,  but 
was  always  blafted  by  this  destructive  lady,  whofe 
mifchievous  generofity  recommended  me  to  her  ac- 
quaintance. Being  therefore  forced  to  practife  my 
adfcititious  character  upon  another  ftage,  I  betook 
myfelf  to  a  coffee- houfe  frequented  by  wits,  among 
whom  I  learned  in  a  fhort  time  the  cant  of  criticifm, 
and  talked  fo  loudly  and  volubly  of  nature,  and  man- 
ners, and  fentiment,  and  diction,  and  fimilies,  and 
contrafts,  and  action,  and  pronunciation,  that  I  was 
often  defired  to  lead  the  hifs  and  clap,  and  was  feared 

and 
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and  hated  by  the  players  and  the  poets.  Many  a 
fentence  have  I  hifled,  which  I  did  not  underftand, 
and  many  a  groan  have  I  uttered,  when  the  ladies 
were  weeping  in  the  boxes.  At  laft  a  malignant  au- 
thor, whofe  performance  I  had  perfecuted  through 
the  nine  nights,  wrote  an  epigram  upon  Tape  the  cri- 
tick,  which  drove  me  from  the  pit  for  ever. 

My  defire  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  ftill  continued : 
I  therefore,  after  a  fliort  fufpenfe,  chofe  a  new  fet  of 
friends  at  the  gaming-table,  and  was  for  fome  time 
pleafed  with  the  civility  and  opennefs  with  which  I 
found  myfelf  treated.  I  was  indeed  obliged  to  play  ; 
but  being  naturally  timorous  and  vigilant,  was  never 
furprifed  into  large  fums.  What  might  have  been 
the  confequence  of  long  familiarity  with  thefe  plun- 
derers, I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  j  for 
one  night  the  conftables  entered  and  feized  us,  and 
I  was  once  more  compelled  to  fink  into  my  former 
condition,  by  fending  for  my  old  mailer  to  atteft  my 
character. 

When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifica- 
tions I  fhould  afpire,  I  was  fummoned  into  the 
country,  by  an  account  of  my  father's  death.  Here 
I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  diftinguifli  myfelf,  and 
to  fupport  the  honour  of  my  family.  I  therefore 
bought  guns  and  horfes,  and,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tation of  the  tenants,  increafed  the  falary  of  the 
huntfman.  But  when  I  entered  the  field,  it  was 
foon  difcovered,  that  I  was  not  deftined  to  the 
glories  of  the  chace.  I  was  afraid  of  thorns  in  the 
thicket,  and  of  dirt  in  the  marfh ;  I  Ihivered  on  the 
brink  of  a  river  while  the  fportfman  crofted  it,  and 
trembled  at  the  fight  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the 
VOL.  V.  Z  fport 
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fport  and  danger  were  over,  I  was  ftill  equally  dif- 
concerted ;  for  I  was  effeminate,  though  not  deli- 
cate, and  could  only  join  a  feebly  whifpering  voice 
in  the  clamours  of  their  triumph. 

A  fall,  by  which  my  ribs  were  broken,  foon  re- 
called me  to  domeftick  pleafures,  and  I  exerted  all 
my  art  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  neighbouring 
ladies ;  but  wherever  I  came,  there  was  always  fome 
unlucky  converfation  upon  ribbands,  fillets,  pins,  or 
thread,  which  drove  all  my  ftock  of  compliments  out 
of  my  memory,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  fliame 
and  dejection. 

Thus  I  pafl*ed  the  ten  firft  years  after  the  death  of 
my  brother,  in  which  I  have  learned  at  laft  to  reprefs 
that  ambition,  which  I  could  never  gratify  ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  wafting  more  of  my  life  in  vain  endeavours 
after  accomplifhments,  which,  if  not  early  acquired, 
no  endeavours  can  obtain,  I  (hall  confine  my  care  to 
thofe  higher  excellencies  which  are  in  every  man's 
power,  and  though  I  cannot  enchant  affection  by 
elegance  and  eafe,  hope  to  fecure  efteem  by  honefty 
and  truth. 

I  am,  &c. 

MISOCAPELUS, 
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NUMB.  124.     SATURDAY,  May  25,  1751. 

— —  Taciturn  fylv  as  inter  reptare  falubres, 

Curantem  quicquiddignumfapientebonoque  eft.  Ho  a. 

To  range  in  filence  through  each  healthful  wood, 
And  mufe  what's  worthy  of  the  wife  and  good. 

ELPHINSTON. 

TH  E  fcafon  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which 
the  theatres  are  fhut,  and  the  card-tables  for- 
faken  ;  the  regions  of  luxury  are  for  a  while  un- 
peopled, and  pleafure  leads  out  her  votaries  to  groves 
and  gardens,  to  dill  fcenes  and  erratick  gratifications. 
Thofe  who  have  palled  many  months  in  a  continual 
tumult  of  diverlion  j  who  have  never  opened  their 
eyes  in  the  morning,  but  upon  fome  new  appoint- 
ment ;  nor  flept  at  night  without  a  dream  of  dances, 
mufick,  and  good  hands,  or  of  foft  fighs,  and  humble 
fupplications ;  muft  now  retire  to  diftant  provinces, 
where  the  firens  of  flattery  are  fcarcely  to  be  heard, 
where  beauty  fparkles  without  praife  or  envy,  and 
wit  is  repeated  only  by  the  echo. 

As  I  think  it  one  of  the  moft'  important  duties  of 
fbcial  benevolence  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  calamity,  when  by  timely  prevention  it  may  be 
turned  afide,  or  by  preparatory  meafures  be  more 
eafily  endured,  I  cannot  feel  the  increaling  warmth> 
or  obferve  the  lengthening  days,  without  confider- 
ing  the  condition  of  my  fair  readers,  who  are  now 
preparing  to  leave  all  that  has  fo  long  filled  up  their 
hours,  all  from  which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to 
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hope  for  delight;  and  who,  till  falhion  proclaims 
the  liberty  of  returning  to  the  feats  of  mirth  and  ele- 
gance, muft  endure  the  rugged  'fquire,  the  fober 
houfewife,  the  loud  huntfman,  or  the  formal  parfon, 
the  roar  of  obftreperous  jollity,  or  the  dulnefs  of 
prudential  inftru&ion  ;  without  any  retreat,  but  to 
the  gloom  of  folitude,  where  they  will  yet  find 
greater  inconveniencies,  and  muft  learn,  however 
unwillingly*  to  endure  themfelves. 

In  winter,  the  life  of  the  polite  and  gay  may  be 
faid  to  roll  on  with  a  ftrong  and  rapid  current  j  they 
float  along  from  pleafure  to  pleafure,  without  the 
trouble  of  regulating  their  own  motions,  and  purfue 
the  courfe  of  the  dream  in  all  the  felicity  of  inatten- 
tion j  content  that  they  find  themfelves  in  progref- 
fion,  and  carelefs  whither  they  are  going.  But  the 
months  of  fummer  are  a  kind  of  fleeping  ftagnation 
without  wind  or  tide,  where  they  are  left  to  force 
themfelves  forward  by  their  own  labour,  and  to  di- 
rect their  paflage  by  their  own  fkill ;  and  where,  if 
they  have  not  fome  internal  principle  of  activity, 
they  muft  be  ftranded  upon  fhallows,  or  lie  torpid  in 
a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  to  whom  this  univerfal  dif- 
folution  of  gay  focieties  affords  a  welcome  opportu- 
nity of  quitting,  without  difgrace,  the  poft  which  they 
have  found  themfelves  unable  to  maintain ;  and  of 
feeming  to  retreat  only  at  the  call  of  nature,  from  af- 
femblies  where,  after  a  fhort  triumph  of  uncontefted 
fuperiority,  they  are  overpowered  by  fome  new  in- 
truder of  fofter  elegance  or  fprightlier  vivacity.  By 
thefe,  hopelefs  of  victory,  and  yet  afhamed  to  confefs 
a  conqueft,  the  fummer  is  regarded  as  a  releafe  from 

the 
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the  fatiguing  fervice  of  celebrity,  a  difmiffion  to  more 
certain  joys  and  a  fafer  empire.  They  now  folace 
themfelves  with  the  influence  which  they  fhall  ob- 
tain, where  they  have  no  rival  to  fear;  and  with  the 
luftre  which  they  fhall  effufe,  when  nothing  can  be 
ieen  of  brighter  fplendour.  They  imagine,  while 
they  are  preparing  for  their  journey,  the  admiration 
with  which  the  rufticks  will  crowd  about  them ;  plan 
the  laws  of  a  new  aflemblyj  or  contrive  to  delude 
provincial  ignorance  with  a  fictitious  mode.  A  thou- 
land  pleafing  expectations  fwarm  in  the  fancy ;  and 
all  the  approaching  weeks  are  rilled  with  diftinctions, 
honours,  and  authority. 

But  others,  who  have  lately  entered  the  world,  or 
have  yet  had  no  proofs  of  its  inconftancy  and  defer- 
tion,  are  cut  off,  by  this  cruel  interruption,  from  the 
enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and  doomed  to  lofe 
four  months  in  inactive  obfcurity.  Many  complaints 
do  vexation  and  defire  extort  from  thofe  exiled  ty- 
rants of  the  town,  againft  the  inexorable  fun,  who 
purfues  his  courfe  without  any  regard  to  love  or 
beauty  j  and  vifits  either  tropick  at  the  ftated  time, 
whether  fhunned  or  courted,  deprecated  or  implored. 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  publick  refort  in 
the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw  from  ad- 
miration, courtfhip,  fubmiflion,  and  applaufe,  a  rural 
triumph  can  give  nothing  equivalent.  The  praife 
of  ignorance,  and  the  fubjection  of  weaknefs,  are 
little  regarded  by  beauties  who  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  more  important  conquefts,  and  more  valuable 
panegy ricks.  Nor  indeed  fhould  the  powers  which 
have  made  havock  in  the  theatres,  or  borne  down 
rivalry  in  courts,  he  degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon 
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the  untravelled   heir,    or  ignoble    conteft  with  the 
ruddy  milkmaid. 

How  then  muft  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ? 
Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no  routes,  no 
fhevvs,  no  ridottos ;  in  which  vifits  muft  be  regulated 
by  the  weather,  and  afTemblies  will  depend  upon  the 
moon  !  The  Platonifts  imagine,  that  the  future  pu- 
nifhment  of  thofe  who  have  in  this  life  debafed  their 
reafon  by  fubjection  to  their  fenfes,  and  have  prefer- 
red the  grofs  gratifications  of  lewdnefs  and  luxury, 
to  the  pure  and  fublime  felicity  of  virtue  and  con- 
templation, will  arife  from  the  predominance  and  fe- 
licitations of  the  fame  appetites,  in  a  ftate  which  can 
furnifh  no  means  of  appeafing  them.  I  cannot  but 
fufpect  that  this  month,  bright  with  funfhine,  and 
fragrant  with  perfumes;  this  month,  which  covers 
the  meadow  with  verdure,  and  decks  the  gardens 
with  all  the  mixtures  of  colorofick  radiance;  this 
month,  from  which  the  man  of  fancy  expects  new  in- 
fufions  of  imagery,  and  the  naturalift  new  fcenes  of 
obfervation ;  this  month  will  chain  down  multitudes 
to  the  Platonick  penance  of  defire  without  enjoyment, 
and  hurry  them  from  the  higheft  fatisfactions,  which 
they  have  yet  learned  to  conceive,  into  a  ftate  of 
hopelefs  wifhes  and  pining  recollection,  where  the 
eye  of  vanity  will  look  round  for  admiration  to  no 
purpofe,  and  the  hand  of  avarice  fhuffle  cards  in  a 
bower  with  ineffectual  dexterity. 

From  the  tedioufnefs  of  this  melancholy  fufpenfion 
of  life,  I  would  willingly  preferve  thofe  who  are  ex- 
pofed  to  it,  only  by  inexperience ;  who  want  not  in- 
clination to  wifdom  or  virtue,  though  they  have  been 
diffipated  by  negligence,  or  mifled  by  example;  and 

who 
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who  would  gladly  find  the  way  to  rational  happinefs, 
though  it  fhould  be  neceflfary  to  ftruggle  with  habit, 
and  abandon  fafhion.  To  thefe  many  arts  of  fpending 
time  might  be  recommended,  which  would  neither 
fadden  the  prefent  hour  with  wearinefs,  nor  the  fu- 
ture with  repentance. 

It  would  feem  impofiible  to  a  folitary  fpeculatift, 
that  a  human  being  can  want  employment.  To  be 
born  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity  of  knowledge,  and 
to  be  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  world  filled  with  va- 
riety, perpetually  prefiing  upon  the  fenfes  and  irri- 
tating curiofity,  is  furely  a  fufficient  fecurity  againfl 
the  languifhment  of  inattention.  Novelty  is  indeed 
necefTary  to  preferve  eagernefs  and  alacrity  j  but  art 
and  nature  have  (lores  inexhauftible  by  human  intel- 
lects ;  and  every  moment  produces  fomething  new 
to  him,  who  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 
obfervation. 

Some  ftudies,  for  which  the  country  and  the  fummer 
afford  peculiar  opportunities,  I  fhall  perhaps  endea- 
vour to  recommend  in  a  future  effay  ;  but  if  there  be 
any  apprehenfion  not  apt  to  admit  unaccuftomed 
ideas,  or  any  attention  fo  flubborn  and  inflexible,  as 
not  eafily  to  comply  with  new  directions,  even  thefe 
obftructions  cannot  exclude  the  pleafure  of  applica- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  employment, 
to  which  all  faculties  are  adapted  by  him  who  gave 
them.  The  duties  of  religion,  fincerely  and  regularly 
performed,  will  always  be  fufficient  to  exalt  the  meaneft, 
and  to  exercife  the  higheft  understanding.  That  mind 
will  never  be  vacant,  which  is  frequently  recalled  by 
dated  duties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interefts ;  nor 
can  any  hour  be  long,  which  is  fpent  in  obtaining  fomc 
new  qualification  for  celeftial  happinefs. 

Z4 
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NUMB.  125.    TUESDAY,  May  28,  1751. 

Defcriptas  fer-vare  vices,  operumque  colons, 
Cur  ego,  ji  nequeo  ignoroque,  poet  a  falutor  ?  Ho  R . 

But  if,  through  weaknefs,  or  my  want  of  art, 

I  can't  to  every  different  ftyle  impart 

The  proper  ftrokes  and  colours  it  may  claim, 

Why  am  I  honour'd  with  a  poet's  name  ?  FRANCIS. 


IT  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  de- 
finitions are  hazardous.  Things  modified  by 
human  underftandings,  fubject  to  varieties  of  com- 
plication, and  changeable  as  experience  advances 
knowledge,  or  accident  influences  caprice,  are 
fcarcely  to  be  included  in  any  Handing  form  of  ex- 
preflion,  becaufe  they  are  always  fuffering  fome  al- 
teration of  their  ftate.  Definition  is,  indeed,  not 
the  province  of  man ;  every  thing  is  fet  above  or 
below  our  faculties.  The  works  and  operations  of 
nature  are  too  great  in  their  extent,  or  too  much 
diffufed  in  their  relations,  and  the  performances  of 
art  too  inconftant  and  uncertain,  to  be  reduced  to 
any  determinate  idea.  It  is  impofiible  to  imprefs 
upon  our  minds  an  adequate  and  juft  reprefentation 
of  an  object  fo  great,  that  we  can  never  take  it  into 
our  view,  or  fo  mutable  that  it  is  always  changing 
under  our  eye,  and  has  already  loft  its  form  while  we 
are  labouring  to  conceive  it. 

Definitions  have  been  no  lefs  difficult  or  uncertain 
in  criticifms  than  in  law.  Imagination,  a  licentious 
and  vagrant  faculty,  unfufceptible  of  limitations,  ancj 
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impatient  of  reftraint,  has  always  endeavoured  to 
baffle  the  logician,  to  perplex  the  confines  of  diftinc- 
tion,  and  burft  the  inclofures  of  regularity.  There 
is  therefore  fcarcely  any  fpecies  of  writing,  of  which. 
we  can  tell  what  is  its  efTence,  and  what  are  its  confti- 
tuents ;  every  new  genius  produces  fome  innovation, 
which,  when  invented  and  approved,  fubverts  the 
rules  which  the  practice  of  foregoing  authors  had 
eftablifhed. 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpropitious  to  de- 
finers  j  for  though  perhaps  they  might  properly  have 
contented  themfelves,  with  declaring  it  to  bt  fuch  a 
dramatick  reprefentation  of  human  life,  as  may  excite 
mirthy  they  have  embarraflfed  their  definition  with  the 
means  by  which  the  comick  writers  attain  their  end, 
without  confidering  that  the  various  methods  of  ex- 
hilarating their  audience,  not  being  limited  by  na- 
ture, cannot  be  comprifed  in  precept.  Thus,  fome 
make  comedy  a  reprefentation  of  mean.,  and  others  of 
bad  men ;  fome  think  that  its  efTence  confifls  in  the 
unimportance,  others  in  the  fictitioufhefs  of  the  tranf- 
action.  But  any  man's  reflections  will  inform  him, 
that  every  dramatick  compofition  which  raifes  mirth, 
is  comick;  and  that,  to  raife  mirth,  it  is  by  no  means 
imiverfally  neceflary,  that  the  perfonages  fhould  be 
either  mean  or  corrupt,  nor  always  requifite,  that  the 
action  fhould  be  trivial,  nor  ever,  that  it  fhould  be 
fictitious. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  dramatick  poetry  had  been 
defined  only  by  their  effects  upon  the  mind,  fome 
abfurdities  might  have  been  prevented,  with  which 
the  compositions  of  our  greateft  ppets  are  difgraced, 
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who,  for  want  of  fome  fettled  ideas  and  accurate  dii- 
tindtions,  have  unhappily  confounded  tragick  with 
comick  fentiments.  They  feem  to  have  thought, 
that  as  the  meannefs  of  perfonages  conftituted  co- 
medy, their  greatnefs  was  fufficient  to  form  a  tra- 
gedy ;  and  that  nothing  was  neceflary  but  that  they 
fhould  crowd  the  fcene  with  monarchs,  and  gene- 
rals, and  guards ;  and  make  them  talk,  at  certain 
intervals,  of  the  downfal  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
rout  of  armies.  They  have  not  confidered,  that 
thoughts  or  incidents,  in  themfelves  ridiculous, 
grow  ftill  more  grotefque  by  the  folemnity  of  fuch 
characters;  that  reafon  and  nature  are  uniform  and 
inflexible  j  and  that  what  is  defpicable  and  abfurd, 
will  not,  by  any  aflbciation  with  fplendid  titles, 
become  rational  or  great;  that  the  moft  import- 
ant affairs,  by  an  intermixture  of  an  unfeafonable 
levity,  may  be  made  contemptible;  and  that  trie 
robes  of  royalty  can  give  no  dignity  to  nonfenfe 
or  to  folly. 

"  Comedy,"  fays  Horace,  <f  fometimes  raifes  her 
"  voice;"  and  Tragedy  may  likewife  on  proper  oc- 
cafions  abate  her  dignity ;  but  as  the  comick  per- 
fonages can  only  depart  from  their  familiarity  of 
ftyle,  when  the  more  violent  paflions  are  put  in  mo- 
tion, the  heroes  and  queens  of  tragedy  Ihould  never 
defcend  to  trifle,  but  in  the  hours  of  cafe,  and  inter- 
miffiorrs  of  danger.  Yet  in  the  tragedy  of  Don  Se~ 
laftian,  when  the  king  of  Portugal  is  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemy,  and  having  juft  drawn  the  lot,  by 
which  he  is  condemned  to  die,  breaks  out  into  a 
wild  boaft  that  his  duft  fhall  take  pofieflion  of  Afrtfky 

the 
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the  dialogue  proceeds  thus  between  the  captive  and 
his  conqueror : 

Muley  Molucl,  What  fhall  I  do  to  conquer  thee  ? 

Seb.  Impoffible  ! 
Souls  know  no  conquerors, 

M.  Mol.  I'll  fhew  thee  for  a  monfter  thro'  my  Africk^ 

Seb.  No,  thou  canft  only  {hew  me  for  a  man : 
Afrlck  is  ftor'd  with  monfters ;  man's  a  prodigy 
Thy  fubje&s  have  not  feen. 

M.  Mel.  Thou  talk'ft  as  if 
Still  at  the  head  of  battle, 

Seb.  Thou  miftak'ft, 
For  there  I  would  not  talk. 

Befiducar,  the  Minijler.  Sure  he  would  fleep. 

This  converfation,.  with  the  fly  remark  of  the  ml- 
nifter,  can  only  be  found  not  to  be  comick,  becaufe 
it  wants  the  probability  necefiary  to  reprefentations 
of  common  life,  and  degenerates  too  much  towards 
buffbonry  and  farce. 

The  fame  play  affords  a  fmart  return  of  the  gene- 
ral to  the  emperor,  who,  enforcing  his  orders  for  the 
death  vtSebajlian,  vents  his  impatience  in  this  abrupt 
threat : 

• !—No  more  replies, 

But  fee  thou  doft  it :  Or- — 

To  which  Dorax  anfwers, 

Choak  in  that  threat :  I  can  fay  Or  as  loud. 

A  thoufand  inflances  of  fuch  impropriety  might 
be  produced,  were  not  one  fcene  in  Aureng-Zebe  fuf- 
ficient  to  exemplify  it.  Indamora,  a  captive  queen, 
having  Aureng-Zebe  for  her  lover,  employs  Arimaut, 

to 
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to  whofe  charge  fhe  had  been  entrufted,  and  whom 
fhe  had  made  fenfible  of  her  charms,  to  carry  a  mei- 
fage  to  his  rival. 

ARIMANT,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand :  INDAMORA. 

Arim.  And  I  the  meflenger  to  him  from  you  ? 
Your  empire  you  to  tyranny  purfue  : 
You  lay  commands  both  cruel  and  unjuft, 
To  ferve  my  rival,  and  betray  my  truft. 

Ind.  You  firfl  betray'd  your  trufl  in  loving  me  r 
And  {hould  not  I  my  own  advantage  fee  ? 
Serving  my  love,  you  may  my  friendmip  gain ; 
You  know  the  reft  of  your  pretences  vain. 
You  muft,  my  Arimant,  you  mufl  be  kind  : 
'Tis  in  your  nature,  and  your  noble  mind. 

Arim.  I'll  to  the  king,  and  ftrait  my  truft  refign. 

Ind.  His  truft  you  may,  but  you  ihall  never  mine. 
Heaven  made  you  love  me  for  no  other  end, 
But  to  become  my  confidant  and  friend : 
As  fuch,  I  keep  no  fecret  from  your  fight, 
And  therefore  make  you  judge  how  ill  I  write  : 
Read  it,  and  tell  me  freely  then  your  mind, 
If  'tis  indited,  as  I  meant  it,  kind. 

Arim.  /  ajk  not  heav'n  my  freedom  to  rejlore^ — [Reading. 

Sut  only  for  your  fake I'll  read  no  more. 

And  yet  I  muft • 

Lefs  for  my  own,  than  for  your  farrow  fad [Reading. 

Another  line,  like  this,  would  make  me  mad 

Heav'n  !  fhe  goes  on yet  more and  yet  more  kind  ! 

\As  Reading* 
Each  fentence  Is  a  dagger  to  my  mind. 

See  me  this  night [Reading. 

'Thank  fortune  y  who  did  fitch  a  friend  provide  ; 
For  faithful  Ailment  Jhal!  be  your  guide. 
Not  only  to  be  made  an  inftrument, 
But  pre-engag'd  without  my  own  confent  I 

Ind. 
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Ind.  Unknown  t'engage  you,  ftill  augments  my  fcore, 
And  gives  you  fcope  of  meriting  the  more. 

Arim.  The  beft  of  men 
Some  int'reft  in  their  adtions  muft  confefs  ^ 
None  merit,  but  in  hope  they  may  pofTefs  : 
The  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear, 
Than,  like  Bellerophon,  my  own  fentence  bear. 

Ind.  You  may ;  but  'twill  not  be  your  beft  advice : 
'Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 
You  know  you  muft  obey  me,  foon  or  late : 
Why  mould  you  vainly  ftruggle  Math  your  fate  ? 

Arim.    I  thank  thee,  heav'n !   thou  haft  been  won- 

d'rous  kind  ! 

Why  am  I  thus  to  flavery  defign'd, 
And  yet  am  cheated  with  a  freeborn  mind  ! 
Or  make  thy  orders  with  my  reafon  fuit, 

Or  let  me  live  by  fenfe,  a  glorious  brute \_Shefroivns. 

You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  fpeed,  before 
That  dreadful  fentence  comes,  See  me  no  more. 

In  this  fcene,  every  circumftance  concurs  to  turn 
tragedy  to  farce.  The  wild  abfurdity  of  the  expe- 
dient; the  contemptible  fubjection  of  the  lover; 
the  folly  of  obliging  him  to  read  the  letter,  only  be- 
caufe  it  ought  to  have  been  concealed  from  him ;  the 
frequent  interruptions  of  amorous  impatience;  the 
faint  expoftulations  of  a  voluntary  flave;  the  impe- 
rious haughtinefs  of  a  tyrant  without  power;  the 
deep  reflection  of  the  yielding  rebel  upon  fate  and 
freewill ;  and  his  wife  wifh  to  lofe  his  reafon  as  foon 
as  he  finds  himfelf  about  to  do  what  he  cannot  per- 
fuade  his  reafon  to  approve,  are  furely  fufficient  to 
awaken  the  moil  torpid  rifibility. 

There  is  fcarce  a  tragedy  of  the  laft  century  which 
has  not  debafed  its  molt  important  incidents,  and  pol- 
luted 
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luted  its  moft  fcrious  interlocutions  with  buffoonry 
and  meannefs ;  but  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  the  prefent  age  has  added  much  to  the 
force  and  efficacy  of  the  drama,  it  has  at  lead  been 
able  to  efcape  many  faults,  which  either  ignorance 
had  overlooked,  or  indulgence  had  licenfed.  The 
later  tragedies  indeed  have  faults  of  another  kind, 
perhaps  more  deflructive  to  delight,  though  lefs  open 
to  cenfure.  That  perpetual  tumour  of  phrafe  with 
which  every  thought  is  now  expreffed  by  every  per- 
fonage,  the  paucity  of  adventures  which  regularity 
admits,  and  the  unvaried  equality  of  flowing  dia- 
logue, has  taken  away  from  our  prefent  writers  al- 
moft  all  that  dominion  over  the  pafiions  which  was 
the  boaft  of  their  predeceflbrs.  Yet  they  may  at  lead 
claim  this  commendation,  that  they  avoid  grofs 
faults,  and  that  if  they  cannot  often  move  terror  or 
pity,  they  are  always  careful  not  to  provoke  laughter. 
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NUMB.  126.     SATURDAY,  June  i,  1751. 

Nibil  eft  aliud  magnum  quam  mult  a  mi  nut  a.       VET.  AttCT* 
Sands  form  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year.     YOUNG. 

ro   the    RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AMONG  other  topicks  of  converfation  which 
your  papers  fupply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a 
difcuflion  of  the  character  given  by  Tranquilla  of  her 
lover  Venuftuhis,  whom,  notwithflanding  the  feverity 
of  his  miftrefs,  the  greater  number  feemed  inclined  to 
acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  timidity. 

One  of  the  company  remarked  that  prudence 
ought  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  fear;  and  that  if  Ve- 
nuflulus  was  afraid  of  nocturnal  adventures,  no  man 
who  confidered  how  much  every  avenue  of  the  town 
was  infefted  with  robbers  could  think  him  blameable ; 
for  why  fhould  life  be  hazarded  without  profpeft  of 
honour  or  advantage  ?  Another  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  brave  man  might  be  afraid  of  .crofting  the  river  in 
the  calmeft  weather,  and  declared,  that,  for  his  part, 
while  there  were  coaches  and  a  bridge,  he  would 
never  be  feen  tottering  in  a  wooden  cafe,  out  of 
which  he  might  be  thrown  by  any  irregular  agita- 
tion, or  which  might  be  overfet  by  accident,  or  ne- 
gligence, or  by  the  force  of  a  fudden  guft,  or  the 
rufh  of  a  larger  vefTel.  It  was  his  cuflom,  he  faid, 
to  keep  the  fecurity  of  day-light,  and  dry  ground ; 

for 
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for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  wife  man  ever 
perifhed  by  water,  or  was  loft  in  the  dark. 

The  next  was  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  Tran- 
quilla  had  feen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  roaring 
about  the  meadows  in  the  hot  months,  fhe  would  not 
have  thought  meanly  of  her  lover  for  not  venturing 
his  fafety  among  them.  His  neighbour  then  told 
us,  that  for  his  part  he  was  not  afhamed  to  confefs, 
that  he  could  not  fee  a  rat,  though  it  was  dead,  with- 
out palpitation ;  that  he  had  been  driven  fix  times 
out  of  his  lodgings  either  by  rats  or  mice;  and  that 
he  always  had  a  bed  in  the  clofet  for  his  fervant, 
whom  he  called  up  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  mo- 
tion. Another  wondered  that  any  man  fhould  think 
himfelf  difgraced  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  a  dog; 
for  there  was  always  a  poffibility  that  a  dog  might 
be  mad ;  and  that  furely,  though  there  was  no  dan- 
ger but  of  being  bit  by  a  fierce  animal,  there  was 
more  wifdom  in  flight  than  conteft.  By  all  thefe 
declarations  another  was  encouraged  to  confefs,  that 
if  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  honour  of  paying  his 
addrefles  to  Tranguilla,  he  fhould  have  been  likely  to 
incur  the  fame  cenfure  j  for  among  all  the  animals 
upon  which  nature  has  imprefled  deformity  and  hor- 
ror, there  is  none  whom  he  durft  not  encounter  ra- 
ther than  a  beetle. 

Thus,  Sir,  though  cowardice  is  univerfally  de- 
fined too  clofe  and  anxious  an  attention  to  perfonal 
fafety,  there  will  be  found  fcarcely  any  fear,  how- 
ever exceflive  in  its  degree,  or  unreafonable  in  its  ob- 
ject, which  will  be  allowed  to  characterize  a  coward. 
Fear  is  a  paffion  which  every  man  feels  fo  frequently 
predominant  in  his  own  breaft,  that  he  is  unwilling 

to 
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to  hear  it  cenfured  with  great  afperity;  and,  per- 
haps, if  we  confefs  the  truth,  the  fame  reftraint 
which  would  hinder  a  man  from  declaiming  againft 
the  frauds  of  any  employment  among  thofe  who  pro- 
fits it,  Ihould  with-hold  him  from  treating  fear  with 
contempt  among  human  beings. 

Yet  fince  fortitude  is  one  of  thofe  virtues  which 
the  condition  of  our  nature  makes  hourly  necefTary, 
I  think  you  cannot  better  direct  your  admonitions 
than  againft  fuperfluous  and  panick  terrors.  Fear 
is  implanted  in  us  as  a  prefervative  from  evil ;  but 
its  duty,  like  that  of  other  paffions,  is  not  to  over- 
bear reafon,  but  to  aflift  it ;  nor  fhould  it  be  fuf- 
fered  to  tyrannize  in  the  imagination,  to  raife  phan- 
toms of  horror,  or  befet  life  with  fupernumerary 
diftrefTes. 

To  be  always  afraid  of  lofing  life  is,  indeed,  fcarce- 
)y  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deferve  the  care  of  prefer- 
vation.  He  that  once  indulges  idle  fears  will  never 
be  at  reft.  Our  prefent  ftate  admits  only  of  a  kind 
of  negative  fecurity  -,  we  mud  conclude  ourfelves 
fafe  when  we  fee  no  danger,  or  none  inadequate  to 
our  powers  of  oppofition.  Death  indeed  continual- 
ly hovers  about  us,  but  hovers  commonly  unfeen, 
unlefs  we  fharpen  our  fight  by  ufelefs  curiofity. 

There  is  always  a  point  at  which  caution,  however 
felicitous,  muft  limit  its  prefervatives,  becaufe  one 
terror  often  counteracts  another.  I  once  knew  one 
of  the  fpeculatifts  of  cowardice,  whofe  reigning 
difturbance  was  the  dread  of  houfe- breakers.  His 
enquiries  were  for  nine  years  employed  upon  the  belt 
method  of  barring  a  window,  or  a  door;  and  many 
an  hour  has  he  fpent  in  eftablilhing  the  preference 

VQL.  V.  A  a  of 
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of  a  bolt  to  a  lock.  He  had  at  laft,  by  the  "daily 
fuperaddition  of  new  expedients,  contrived  a  door 
which  could  never  be  forced  •,  for  one  bar  was 
fecured  by  another  with  fuch  intricacy  of  fubordina- 
tion,  that  he  was  himfelf  not  always  able  to  difen- 
gage  them  in  the  proper  method.  He  was  happy 
in  this  fortification,  till  being  afked  how  he  would 
efcape  if  he  was  threatened  by  fire,  he  difcovered, 
that  with  all  his  care  and  expence,  he  had  only  been 
affifting  his  own  deftruction.  He  then  immediately 
tore  off  his  bolts,  and  now  leaves  at  night  his  outer 
door  half-locked,  that  he  may  not  by  his  own  folly 
perifh  in  the  flames. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  terror  which  thofe  who  are 
unwilling  to  fuffer  the  reproach  of  cowardice  have 
wifely  dignified  with  the  name  of  antipathy.  A  man 
who  talks  with  intrepidity  of  the  monfters  of  the 
wildernefs  while  they  are  out  of  fight,  will  readily 
confefs  his  antipathy  to  a  mole,  a  weafel,  or  a  frog. 
He  has  indeed  no  dread  of  harm  from  an  infect  or  a 
worm,  but  his  antipathy  turns  him  pale  whenever 
they  approach  him.  Fie  believes  that  a  boat  will 
tranfport  him  with  as  much  fafety  as  his  neighbours, 
but  he  cannot  conquer  his  antipathy  to  the  water. 
Thus  he  goes  on  without  any  reproach  from  his  own 
reflections,  and  every  day  multiplies  antipathies,  till 
he  becomes  contemptible  to  others,  and  burdenfome 
to  himfelf. 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  impreffions  of  dread  may 
fometimes  be  unluckily  made  by  objects  not  in 
themfelves  juftly  formidable;  but  when  fear  is  dif- 
covered to  be  groundlefs,  it  is  to  be  eradicated  like 
other  faife  opinions,  and  antipathies  are  generally 
2  fuper- 
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fuperable  by  a  fingle  effort.  He  that  has  been  taught 
to  fhudder  at  a  moufe,  if  he  can  perfuade  him- 
Jelf  to  rifque  one  encounter,  will  find  his  own  fu- 
.periority,  and  exchange  his  terrors  for  the  pride  of 
conqueft. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

THRASO. 

SIR, 

A  S  you  profefs  to  extend  your  regard  to  the 
minutenefs  of  decency,  as  well  as  to  the  dig- 
nity of  fcience,  I  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  you 
a  mode  of  perfecution  by  which  I  .have  been  exiled 
to  taverns  and  coffee- houfcs,  and  deterred  from  en- 
tering the  doors  of  my  friends. 

Among  the  ladies  who  pleafe  themfelves  with 
fpkndid  furniture,  or  elegant  entertainment,  it  is  a 
practice  very  common,  to  afk  every  gueft  how  he 
likes  the  carved  work  of  the  cornice,  'or  the  figures 
of  the  tapeftry ;  the  china  at  the  table,  or  the  plate 
:on  the  fide-board  j  and  on  all  occafions  to  enquire 
his  opinion  of  their  judgment  and  their  choice.  Me- 
lania  has  laid  her  new  watch  in  the  window  nineteen 
times,  that  ihe  may  defire  me  to  look  upon  it. 
Califta  has  an  art  of  dropping  her  fnuff-box  by 
drawing  out  her  handkerchief,  that  when  I  pick  it 
up  I  may  admire  it;  and  Fulgsntia  has  conducted 
me,  by  miftake,  into  the  wrong  room,  at  every  vifit 
I  have  paid  fmce  her  picture  was  put  into  -a  new 
frame. 

I  hope,    Mr.  RAMBLER,  you  will  inform  them, 

that  no  man  lh,ould  be  denied  the  privilege  of  filence, 

or  tortured  to  falfe  declarations;  and  that  though 

A  a  2  ladies 
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ladies  may  juftly  claim  to  be  exempt  from  rudenefs, 
they  have  no  right  to  force  unwilling  civilities.  To 
pleafe  is  a  laudable  and  elegant  ambition,  and  is 
properly  rewarded  with  honeft  praife;  but  to  feize 
applaufe  by  violence,  and  call  out  for  commenda- 
tion, without  knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  whether 
it  be  given  from  conviction,  is  a  fpecies  of  tyranny 
by  which  modefty  is  opprefTed,  and  fincerity  cor- 
rupted. The  tribute  of  admiration,  thus  exacted  by 
impudence  and  importunity,  differs  from  the  refpect 
paid  to  filent  merit,  as  the  plunder  of  a  pirate  from 
the  merchant's  profit. 

I  am,  &c. 

MISOCOLAX. 

S  I  R, 

"V^OUR  great  predeceflbr,  the  Spectator,  en- 
deavoured to  diffule  among  his  female  readers 
a  defire  of  knowledge ;  nor  can  I  charge  you,  though 
you  do  not  feem  equally  attentive  to  the  ladies,  with 
endeavouring  to  difcourage  them  from  any  laudable 
purfuit.  But  however  either  he  or  you  may  excite 
our  curiofity,  you  have  not  yet  informed  us  how  it 
may  be  gratified.  The  world  feems  to  have  formed 
an  univerfal  confpiracy  againft  our  understandings  i 
our  queftions  are  fuppofed  not  to  expect  anfwers,  our 
arguments  are  confuted  with  a  jeft,  and  we  are 
treated  like  beings  who  tranfgrefs  the  limits  of  our 
nacure  whenever  we  afpire  to  ferioufnefs  or  improve- 
ment. 

I  enquired  yefterday  of  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
aftronomical  fkill,  what  made  the  day  long  in  fum- 
mer,  and  fhprt  in  winterj  and  was  told  that  nature 
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protracted  the  days  in  fummer,  left  ladies  fhould 
want  time  to  walk  in  the  park  j  and  the  nights  in 
winter,  left  they  Ihould  not  have  hours  fufficient  to 
fpend  at  the  card- table. 

I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  but  I  heard  fuch  inform- 
ation with  juft  contempt,  and  I  defire  you  to  dif- 
cover  to  this  great  mafter  of  ridicule,  that  I  was  far 
from  wanting  any  intelligence  which  he  could  have 
given  me.  I  afked  the  queftion  with  no  other  in- 
tention than  to  fet  him  free  from  the  neceflity  of 
filence,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mingling  on 
equal  terms  with  a  polite  aflembly,  from  which, 
however  uneafy,  he  could  not  then  efcape,  by  a  kind 
introduction  of  the  only  fubject  on  which  I  believed 
him  able  to  fpeak  with  propriety. 

I  am,  &c. 

GENEROSA. 


A  a 
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NUMB.  127.     TUESDAY,  June  4,  1751. 

Cccpifti  melius  quam  dejinis  :  ultima  primis 

Cedunt  :  dijfimiks  hie  <vir,  et  ille  puer.  OVID. 

Succeeding  years  thy  early  fame  deftroy ; 
Thou,  who  began'ft  a  man,  wilt  end  a  boy. 

T)OLIcriANy  a  name  eminent  among  the  re- 
ftorers  of  polite  literature,  when  he  publifhed  a 
collection  of  epigrams,  prefixed  to  many  of  them 
the  year  of  his  age  at  which  they  were  compofed. 
He  might  defign  by  this  information,  either  to  boaft 
the  early  maturity  of  his  genius,  or  to  conciliate  in- 
dulgence to  the  puerility  of  his  performances.  But 
whatever  was  his  intent,  it  is  remarked  by  Scaliger^ 
that  he  very  little  promoted  his  own  reputation,  be- 
caufe  he  fell  below  the  promife  which  his  firft  pro- 
ductions had  given,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
feldom  equalled  the  failles  of  his  youth. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  thofe  who  at  their  firft 
entrance  into  the  world  were  diftinguifhed  for  attain- 
ments or  abilities,    to  difappoint  the  hopes   which 
they  had  raifed,  and  to  end  in  negleft  and  obfcurity 
that  life  which  they  began  in  celebrity  and  honour. 
To   the  long  catalogue  of  the   inconveniencies    of 
old  age,   which  moral  and  fatirical  writers  have  fo 
copioufly  difplayed,  may  be  often  added  the  lofs  of 
fame. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any 
objeft  of  laudable  purfuit,  may  be  compared  to 
the  progrefs  of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.  It  moves 

for 
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for  a  time  with  great  velocity  and  vigour,  but  the 
force  of  the  firft  impulfe  is  perpetually  decreafing, 
and  though  it  fhould  encounter  no  obftacle  capable 
of  quelling  it  by  a  fudden  ftop,  the  refinance  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  pafles,  and  the  latent  in- 
equalities of  the  fmootheft  furface,  will  in  a  fhort 
time  by  continued  retardation  wholly  overpower  it. 
Some  hindrances  will  be  found  in  every  road  of  life, 
but  he  that  fixes  his  eyes  upon  any  thing  at  a  dif- 
tance,  neceffarily  lofes  fight  of  all  that  fills  up  the 
intermediate  fpace,  and  therefore  fets  forward  with 
alacrity  and  confidence,  nor  fufpects  a  thoufand  ob- 
ftacles  by  which  he  afterwards  finds  his  pafiage  em- 
barrafTed  and  obftrucled.  Some  are  indeed  ftopt  at 
once  in  their  career  by  a  fudden  fhock  of  calamity, 
or  diverted  to  a  different  direction  by  the  crofs  im- 
pulfe of  fome  violent  pafllon  j  but  far  the  greater 
part  languifh  by  flow  degrees,  deviate  at  firft  into 
flight  obliquities,  and  themfelves  fcarcely  perceive 
at  what  time  their  ardour  forfook  them,  or  when 
they  loft  fight  of  their  original  defign. 

Wearinefs  and  negligence  are  perpetually  prevail- 
ing by  filent  encroachments,  affifted  by  different 
caufcs,  and  not  obferved  till  they  cannot,  without 
great  difficulty,  be  oppofed.  Labour  necefiarfly 
requires  paufes  of  eafe  and  relaxation,  and  the  deli- 
cioufnefs  of  eafe  commonly  makes  us  unwilling  to 
return  to  labour.  We,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  our- 
felves  to  renew  our  attempts,  but  eagerly  liften  to 
every  argument  for  frequent  interpofitions  of  amufe- 
ment  j  for  when  indolence  has  once  entered  upon 
the  mind,  it  can  fcarcely  be  difpofTefTed  but  by  fuch 
efforts  as  very  few  are  willing  to  exert. 

Aa4  It 
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It  is  the  fate  of  induftry  to  be  equally  endangered 
by  mifcarriage  and  fuccefs,  by  confidence  and  de- 
fpondency.  He  that  engages  in  a  great  undertak- 
ing, with  a  falfe  opinion  of  its  facility,  or  too  high 
conceptions  of  his  own  ftrength,  is  eafily  difcou- 
raged  by  the  firft  hindrance  of  his  advances,  be- 
caufe  he  had  promifed  himfelf  an  equal  and  perpe- 
petual  progreffjon  without  impediment  or  disturbance  ; 
•when  unexpected  interruptions  break  in  upon  him, 
he  is  in  the  (late  of  a  man  furprifed  by  a  temped, 
where  he  purpofed  only  to  balk  in  the  calm,  or  fport 
in  the  {hallows. 

It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difficulty  of  an 
enterprize  greater,  but  the  profit  lefs,  than  hope  had 
pictured  it.  Youth  enters  the  world  with  very 
happy  prejudices  in  her  own  favour.  She  imagines 
herfelf  not  only  certain  of  accomplishing  every  ad- 
venture, but  of  obtaining  thofe  rewards  which  the 
accomplifhment  may  deferve.  She  is  not  eafily 
perfuaded  to  believe  that  the  force  of  merit  can  be 
refifted  by  obftinacy  and  avarice,  or  its  luftre  dark- 
ened by  envy  and  malignity.  She  has  not  yet 
learned  that  the  moft  evident  claims  to  praife  or 
preferment  may  be  rejected  by  malice  againft  con- 
viction, or  by  indolence  without  examination  ;  that 
they  may  be  fometimes  defeated  by  artifices,  and 
fometimes  overborn  by  clamour ;  that  in  the  mingled 
numbers  of  mankind,  many  need  no  other  provo- 
cation to  enmity  than  that  they  find  themfelves  ex- 
celled ;  that  others  have  ceafed  their  curiofity,  and 
confider  every  man  who  fills  the  mouth  of  report 
with  a  new  name,  as  an  intruder  upon  their  retreat, 
and  difturber  of  their  repofej  that  fome  are  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  in  complications  of  intereft  which  they  ima- 
gine endangered  by  every  innovation  j  that  many 
yield  themfelves  up  implicitly  to  every  report  which 
hatred  difieminates  or  folly  fcattersj  and  that  who- 
ever afpires  to  the  notice  of  the  publick,  has  in  al- 
moft  every  man  an  enemy  and  a  rival;  and  muft 
ftruggle  with  the  oppofition  of  the  daring,  and  elude 
the  ftratagems  of  the  timorous,  muft  quicken  the 
frigid  and  foften  the  obdurate,  muft  reclaim  per- 
verfenefs  and  inform  ftupidity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  profpect  of  reward 
has  vanilhed,  the  zeal  of  enterprize  fhould  ceafe; 
for  who  would  perfevere  to  cultivate  the  foil  which 
he  has,  after  long  labour,  difcovered  to  be  barren  ? 
He  who  hath  pleafed  himfelf  with  anticipated  praifes, 
and  expeded  that  he  fhould  meet  in  every  place 
with  patronage  or  friendship,  will  foon  remit  his  vi- 
gour, when  he  finds  that  from  thofe  who  defire  to 
be  confidered  as  his  admirers  nothing  can  be  hoped 
but  cold  civility,  and  that  many  refufe  to  own  his 
excellence,  left  they  fhould  be  too  juftly  expected  to 
reward  it. 

A  man,  thus  cut  off  from  the  profpect  of  that  port 
to  which  his  addrefs  and  fortitude  had  been  employ- 
ed to  fteer  him,  often  abandons  himfelf  to  chance 
and  to  the  wind,  and  glides  carelefs  and  idle  down 
the  current  of  life,  without  refolution  to  make  an- 
other effort,  till  he  is  fwallowed  up  by  the  gulph  of 
mortality. 

Others  are  betrayed  to  the  fame  defertion  of  them- 
felves by  a  contrary  fallacy.  It  was  faid  of  Hanni- 
bal that  he  wanted  nothing  to  the  completion  of  his 

martial 
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martial  virtues,  but  that  when  he  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory he  fhould  know  how  to  ufe  it.  The  folly  of 
defifting  too  foon  from  fuccefsful  labours,  and  the 
hafte  of  enjoying  advantages  before  they  are  fecured, 
is  often  fatal  to  men  of  impetuous  defire,  to  men 
whofe  confcioufnefs  of  uncommon  powers  fills  them 
with  prefumption,  and  who  having  born  oppofition 
down  before  them,  and  left  emulation  panting  be- 
hind, are  early  perfuaded  to  imagine  that  they  have 
reached  the  heights  of  perfection,  and  that  now, 
being  no  longer  in  danger  from  competitors,  they 
may  pafs  the  reft  of  their  days  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  acquifitions,  in  contemplation  of  their  own  fu- 
periority,  and  in  attention  to  their  own  praifes,  and 
look  unconcerned  from  their  eminence  upon  the  toils 
and  contentions  of  meaner  beings. 

It  is  not  fufficiently  confidered  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
ultation, that  all  human  excellence  is  comparative; 
that  no  man  performs  much  but  in  proportion  to 
what  others  accomplifh,  or  to  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunities which  have  been  allowed  him  j  and  that  he 
who  flops  at  any  point  of  excellence  is  every  day 
finking  in  eftimation,  becaufe  his  improvement  grows 
continually  more  incommenfurate  to  his  life.  Yet, 
as  no  man  willingly  quits  opinions  favourable  to 
himfelf,  they  who  have  once  been  juftly  celebrated, 
imagine  that  they  ftill  have  the  fame  pretenfions 
to  regard,  and  feldom  perceive  the  diminution  of 
their  character  while  there  is  time  to  recover  it. 
Nothing  then  remains  but  murmurs  and  remorfe ; 
for  if  the  fpendthrift's  poverty  be  embittered  by  the 
reflection  that  he  once  was  rich,  how  mud  the  idler's 

obfcurity 
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obfcurity  be  clouded  by  remembering  that  he  once 
had  luftre ! 

Thefe  errors  all  arife  from  an  original  miftake  of 
the  true  motives  of  action.  He  that  never  extends 
his  view  beyond  the  praifes  or  rewards  of  men,  will 
be  dejected  by  neglect  and  envy,  or  infatuated  by  ho- 
nours and  applaufe.  But  the  confideration  that  life 
is  only  depofited  in  his  hands  to  be  employed  in  obe- 
dience to  a  matter  who  will  regard  his  endeavours, 
not  his  fuccefs,  would  have  preferved  him  from 
trivial  elations  and  difcouragements,  and  enabled 
him  to  proceed  with  conftancy  and  cheerfulnefs, 
neither  enervated  by  commendation,  nor  intimidated 
by  cenfure. 
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NUMB.  128.     SATURDAY,  June  8,  1751. 


Altav  ¥  «;7$aXij£ 
Otl*  JysKT,   aV  Aioe&E 
Oirrs  wot/  xrri&iu 


EX^-  FIND. 

For  not  the  brave,  or  wife,  or  great, 
E'er  yet  had  happinefs  complete  : 
Nor  Peleus,  grandfon  of  the  iky, 

Nor  Cadmus,  fcap'd  the  (hafts  of  pain, 
Though  favour'd  by  the  Pow'rs  on  high, 

With  every  blifs  that  man  can  gain. 

TH  E  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  tafk  of 
reconciling  mankind  to  their  prefent  ftate,  and 
relieving  the  difcontent  produced  by  the  various  dif- 
tribution  of  terreftrial  advantages,  frequently  remind 
us  that  we  judge  too  haftily  of  good  and  evil,  that  we 
view  only  the  fuperficies  of  life,  and  determine  of  the 
whole  by  a  very  fmall  part;  and  that  in  the  condi- 
tion of  men  it  frequently  happens,  that  grief  and 
anxiety  lie  hid  under  the  golden  robes  of  profperity, 
and  the  gloom  of  calamity  is  cheered  by  fecret  radi- 
ations of  hope  and  comfort  j  as  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture the  bog  is  fometimes  covered  with  flowers,  and 
the  mine  concealed  in  the  barren  crags. 

None  but  thofe  who  have  learned  the  art  of  fub- 
jedling  their  fenfes  as  well  as  reafon  to  hypothetical 
fyftems,  can  be  perfuaded  by  the  moft  fpecious  rhe- 
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torician  that  the  lots  of  life  are  equal  j  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  every  one  has  his  peculiar  pleafures 
and  vexations,  that  external  accidents  operate  vari- 
oufly  upon  different  minds,  and  that  no  man  can  ex- 
actly judge  from  his  own  fenfations,  what  another 
would  feel  in  the  fame  circumftances. 

If  the  general  difpofition  of  things  be  eftimated 
by  the  reprefentation  which  every  one  makes  of  his 
own  eftate,  the  world  muft  be  confidered  as  the  abode 
of  forrow  and  mifery  j  for  how  few  can  forbear  to  re- 
late their  troubles  and  diftrefies  ?  If  we  judge  by 
the  account  which  may  be  obtained  of  every  man's 
fortune  from  others,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we  all 
are  placed  in  an  elyfian  region,  overfpread  with  the 
luxuriance  of  plenty,  and  fanned  by  the  breezes  of 
felicity  j  fmce  fcarcely  any  complaint  is  uttered 
without  cenfure  from  thofe  that  hear  it,  and  almoft 
all  are  allowed  to  have  obtained  a  provifion  at  lead 
adequate  to  their  virtue  or  their  underftanding,  to 
poflefs  either  more  than  they  deferve,  or  more  than 
they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  fuch  diffimilitude  of 
temper  'and  inclination,  or  receive  fo  many  of  our 
ideas  and  opinions  from  the  ftate  of  life  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  that  the  griefs  and  cares  of  one 
part  of  mankind  feem  to  the  other  hypocrify, 
folly,  and  affectation.  Every  clafs  of  fociety  has 
its  cant  of  lamentation,  which  is  underftood  or  re- 
garded by  none  but  themfelvesj  and  every  part  of 
life  has  its  uneafinefTes,  which  thofe  who  do  not 
feel  them  will  not  commiferate.  An  event  which 
Ipreads  diftraction  over  half  the  commercial  world* 

aflembles 
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alfembles  the  trading  companies  in  councils  and 
committees,  and  (hakes  the  nerves  of  a  thoufand 
ftockjobbers,  is  read  by  the  landlord  and  the  far- 
mer with  frigid  indifference.  An  affair  of  love, 
which  fills  the  young  bread  with  inceflfant  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  fear,  and  deals  away  the  night 
and  day  from  every  other  pleafure  or  employment, 
is  regarded  by  them  whofe  paffions  time  has  extin- 
guifhed,  as  an  amufement,  which  can  properly  raifc 
neither  joy  nor  forrow,  and,  though  it  may  be  fuf- 
fered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  moment,  fhould 
alway.,  give  way  to  prudence  or  intereft. 

He  that  never  had  any  other  deftre  than  to  fill 
a  cheft  with  money,  or  to  add  another  manour  to 
his  eftate,  who  never  grieved  but  at  a  bad  mort- 
gage, or  entered  a  company  but  to  make  a  bar- 
gain, would  be  aftonifhed  to  hear  of  beings  known 
among  the  polite  and  gay  by  the  denomination 
of  wits.  How  would  he  gape  with  cur'rofity,  or 
grin  with  contempt,  at  the  mention  of  beings  who 
have  no  wifh  but  to  fpeak  what  was  never  fpoken 
before  j  who,  if  they  happen  to  inherit  wealth, 
often  exhauft  their  patrimonies  in  treating  thofe 
who  will  hear  them  talk ;  and  if  they  are  poor, 
neglect  opportunities  of  improving  their  fortunes, 
for  the  pleafure  of  making  others  laugh  ?  Hew 
(lowly  would  he  believe  that  there  are  men  who 
would  rather  lofe  a  legacy  than  the  reputation  of 
a  diftich  j  who  think  it  lefs  difgrace  to  -want  mo- 
ney than  repartee  j  whom  the  vexation  of  having 
been  fpoiled  in  a  conteft  of  raillery  is  fometimes 
fufficient  to  deprive  offleep;  and  who  would  efteem 
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it  a  lighter  evil  to  mifs  a  profitable  bargain  by 
tome  accidental  delay,  than  not  to  have  thought 
of  a  fmart  reply  till  the  time  of  producing  it  was 
paft?  How  little  would  he  fufpecl:  that  this  child 
of  idlenefs  and  frolick  enters  every  afiembly  with  a 
beating  bofom,  like  a  litigant  on  the  day  of  de- 
cifion,  and  revolves  the  probability  of  applaufe  with, 
the  anxiety  of  a  confpirator,  whole  fate  depends 
upon  the  next  night;  and  at  the  hour  of  retirement 
he  carries  home,  under  a  fhow  of  airy  negligence, 
a  heart  lacerated  with  envy,  or  depreffed  with  dif- 
appointment ;  and  immures  himfelf  in  his  clofet, 
that  he  may  difencumber  his  memory  at  leifure,  re- 
view the  progrefs  of  the  day,  ftate  with  accuracy 
his  lofs  or  gain  of  reputation,  and  examine  the  caules 
of  his  failure  or  fuccefs  ? 

Yet  more  remote  from  common  conceptions  are 
the  numerous  and  reftlefs  anxieties,  by  which  female 
happinefs  is  particularly  difturbed.  A  folitary  phi- 
lofopher  would  imagine  ladies  born  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  care  and  forrow,  lulled  in  perpetual  quiet, 
and  feafted  with  unmingled  pleafure ;  for  what  can 
interrupt  the  content  of  thofe,  upon  whom  one  age 
has  laboured  after  another  to  confer  honours,  and 
accumulate  immunities  j  thofe  to  whom  rudenefs  is 
infamy,  and  infult  is  cowardice ;  whofe  eye  com- 
mands the  brave,  and  whofe  fmiles  foften  the  fevere ; 
whom  the  failor  travels  to  adorn,  the  foldier  bleeds 
to  defend,  and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to  celebrate; 
who  claim  tribute  from  every  art  and  fcience,  and 
for  whom  all  who  approach  them  endeavour  to 
multiply  delights,  without  requiring  from  them  any 
return  but  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed  ? 

Surely, 
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Surely,  among  thefe  favourites  of  nature,  thus 
unacquainted  with  toil  and  danger,  felicity  muft 
have  fixed  her  refidencej  they  muft  know  only 
the  changes  of  more  vivid  or  more  gentle  joys; 
their  life  muft  always  move  either  to  the  flow  or 
fprighcly  melody  of  the  lyre  of  gladnefs;  they  can 
never  aflemble  but  to  pleafure,  or  retire  but  to 
peace. 

Such  would  be  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
fhould  hover  at  a  diftance  round  the  world,  and 
know  it  only  by  conjecture  and  fpeculation.  But 
experience  will  foon  difcover  how  eafily  thofe  are 
difgufted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plenty, 
and  tender  by  indulgence.  He  will  foon  fee  to 
how  many  dangers  power  is  expofed  which  has 
no  other  guard  than  youth  and  beauty,  and  how 
eafily  that  tranquillity  is  molefted  which  can  only 
be  foothed  with  the  longs  of  flattery.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  fupply  wants  as  faft  as  an  idle  imagination 
may  be  able  to  form  them,  or  to  remove  all  in- 
conveniencies  by  which  elegance  refined  into  impa- 
tience may  be  offended.  None  are  fo  hard  to  pleafe, 
as  thofe  whom  fatiety  of  pleafure  makes  weary  of 
themfelvesj  nor  any  fo  readily  provoked  as  thofe 
who  have  been  always  courted  with  an  emulation  of 
civility. 

There  are  indeed  fome  ftrokes  which  the  envy  of 
fate  aims  immediately  at  the  fair.  The  miftrefs  of 
Catullus  wept  for  her  fparrow  many  centuries  ago, 
and  lapdogs  will  be  fometimes  fick  in  the  preient 
age.  The  moft  fafhionable  brocade  is  fubjed  to 
ftains ;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of  Bruffels,  may  be  torn 
by  a  carelefs  wafher;  a  picture  may  drop  from  a 

watch  j 
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watch  j  or  the  triumph  of  a  new  fuit  may  be  inter- 
rupted on  the  firft  day  of  its  enjoyment,  and  all  dif- 
tin<5Hons  of  drefs  unexpectedly  obliterated  by  a  ge- 
neral mourning. 

Such  is  the  flate  of  every  age,  every  fex,  and 
every  condition :  all  have  their  cares,  either  from 
nature  or  from  folly:  and  whoever  therefore  finds 
himfelf  inclined  to  envy  another,  fhould  remem- 
ber that  he  knows  not  the  real  condition  which 
he  defires  to  obtain,  but  is  certain  that  by  indul- 
ging a  vicious  paflion,  he  muft  leflen  that  happi- 
nefs  which  he  thinks  already  too  fparingly  be- 
ftowed. 


VOL.  V.  B  b 
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NUMB.  129.     TUESDAY,  June  n,  1751. 


•  Nunc,  o  nunc,  Dtfdale,  dixit, 

Materiam,  quajis  ingeniofus,  babes. 
Poffidet  in  terras,  et  pojfidet  ttquora  Minos  : 

Nee  tellus  noftref,  nee  patet  undafugee. 
Reft  at  iter  ccelo  :  ccelo  tentabimus  ire. 

Da  <veniam  ccepto,  Jupiter  altet  meo.  OVID, 

Now,  Dtedalus,  behold,  by  fate  affign'd, 
A  tafk  proportion'd  to  thy  mighty  mind  ! 
Unconquer'd  bars  on  earth  and  fea  withftand  ; 
Thine,  Minos,  is  the  main,  and  thine  the  land. 
The  flues  are  open — let  us  try  the  fkies  : 
Forgive,  great  Jove,  the  daring  enterprize. 

MORALISTS,  like  other  writers,  inftead  of 
calling  their  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world, 
and  endeavouring  to  form  maxims  of  practice  and 
new  hints  of  theory,  content  their  curiofity  with  that 
fecondary  knowledge  which  books  afford,  and  think 
themfclves  entitled  to  reverence  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  an  ancient  fyftem,  or  new  illuftration  of 
eftablifhed  principles.  The  fage  precepts  of  the 
firft  inftructors  of  the  world  are  tranfmitted  from 
age  to  age  with  little  variation,  and  echoed  from  one 
author  to  another,  not  perhaps  without  fome  lofs  of 
their  original  force  at  every  repercuflion. 

I  know  not  whether  any  other  reafon  than  this 
idlenefs  of  imitation  can  be  affigned  for  that  uni- 
form and  conftant  partiality,  by  which  fome  vices 
have  hitherto  efcaped  ceniure,  and  fome  virtues 

wanted 
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wanted  recommendation  j  nor  can  I  difcover  why 
elfe  we  have  been  warned  only  againft  part  of  our 
enemies,  while  the  reft  have  been  fuffered  to  fteal 
upon  us  without  notice  j  why  the  heart  has  on  one 
fide  been  doubly  fortified,  and  laid  open  on  the 
other  to  the  incurfions  of  error,  and  the  ravages  of 
vice. 

Among  the  favourite  topics  of  moral  declamation, 
may  be  numbered  the  mifcarriages  of  imprudent 
boldnefs,  and  the  folly  of  attempts  beyond  our  power. 
Every  page  of  every  philofopher  is  crowded  with  ex- 
amples of  temerity  that  funk  under  burthens  which 
fhe  laid  upon  herfelf,  and  called  out  enemies  to 
battle  by  whom  fhe  was  deftroyed. 

Their  remarks  are  toojuft  to  be  difputed,  and  too 
falutary  to  be  rejected ;  but  there  is  likewife  fome 
danger  left  timorous  prudence  fhould  be  inculcated, 
till  courage  and  enterprize  are  wholly  reprefled,  and 
the  mind  congealed  in  perpetual  inactivity  by  the  fa- 
tal influence  of  frigorifick  wifdom. 

Every  man  ihould,  indeed,  carefully  compare  his 
force  with  his  undertaking;  for  though  we  ought 
not  to  live  only  for  our  own  fakes,  and  though  there- 
fore danger  or  difficulty  fhould  not  be  avoided  mere- 
ly becaufe  we  may  expofe  ourfelves  to  mifery  or  dif- 
gracej  yet  it  may  be  juftly  required  of  us,  not  to 
throw  away  our  lives  upon  inadequate  and  hopelefs 
defigns,  lince  we  might,  by  a  juft  eftimate  of  our  abi- 
lities, become  more  ufeful  to  mankind. 

There     is    an    irrational    contempt    of    danger, 

which   approaches   nearly  to    the   folly,    if   not  the 

guilt,  of  fuicide  j  there  is  a  ridiculous  perfeverance 

in  impracticable  fchemes,    which  is  juftly  punifhed 

B  b  2  with 
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with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in  the  wide 
regions  of  probability,  which  arc  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  prudence  and  election,  there  is  always 
room  to  deviate  on  either  fide  of  rectitude  without 
ruftiing  againft  apparent  abfurdity ;  and  according 
to  the  inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  impreflions  of 
precept,  the  daring  and  the  cautious  may  move  in 
different  directions  without  touching  upon  rafhnefs 
or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path  which  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  find,  and  to  keep,  is  unanimoufiy  con- 
fefied :  but  it  is  likewife  acknowledged  that  this 
middle  path  is  fo  narrow,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be 
difcovered,  and  fo  little  beaten,  that  there  are  no 
certain  marks  by  which  it  can  be  followed  :  the  care 
therefore  of  all  thofe  who  conduct  others  has  been, 
that  whenever  they  decline  into  obliquities,  they 
fhould  tend  towards  the  fide  of  fafety. 

It  can,  indeed,  raife  no  wonder  that  temerity  has 
been  generally  cenfured ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  vices 
with  which  few  can  be  charged,  and  which  therefore 
great  numbers    are    ready    to  .condemn.      It  is  the 
vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the  exuberance  of 
magnanimity,  and  the  ebullition  of  genius  j  and   is 
therefore  not   regarded  with   much  tendernefs,    be- 
.caufe  it  never  flatters  us  by  that  appearance  of  foft- 
nefs  and  imbecility  which  is  commonly  neceflary   to 
conciliate  compaffion.    But  if  the  fame  attention  had 
been  applied  to  the  fearch  of  arguments  againft  the 
folly  of  prefuppofing  impoflibilities,  and  anticipat- 
ing fruftration,  I  know  not  whet'ier  many  would  not 
.have    been  roufed   to  ufefulncfs,  who,  having  been 
taught  to  confound  prudence  with  .temerity,  never 

ventured 
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ventured  to   excel,    left   they    fhould   unfortunately 
fail. 

It  is  necefiary  to  diftinguifh  our  own  intereft  from 
that  of  others,  and  that  diftinction  will  perhaps 
afllfl  us  in  fixing  the  juft  limits  of  caution  and 
adventuroufnefs.  In  an  undertaking  that  involves 
the  happinefs  or  the  fafety  of  many,  we  have  cer- 
tainly no  right  to  hazard  more  than  is  allowed  by 
thofe  who  partake  the  danger;  but  where  only 
ourfelves  can  fuffer  by  mifcarriage,  we  are  not  con- 
fined within  fuch  narrow  limits ;  and  flill  lefs  is  the 
reproach  of  temerity,  when  numbers  will  receive 
advantage  by  fuccefs,  and  only  one  be  incommoded 
by  failure. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts  by 
which  eafe  is  favoured;  and  as  no  refentment  is 
raifed  by  general  reprefentations  of  human  folly, 
even  in  thofe  who  are  moft  eminently  jealous  of 
comparative  reputation,  we  confefs,  without  re- 
luctance, that  vain  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
weaknefs,  and  therefore  frequently  prefumes  to  at- 
tempt what  he  can  never  accomplish ;  but  it  ought 
likewife  to  be  remembered,  that  man  is  no  lefs 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  might  perhaps 
have  accomplifhed  a  thoufand  defigns,  which  the 
prejudices  of  cowardice  reftrained  him  from  at- 
tempting. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras, 
that  Power  is  never  far  from  necejfity*  The  vigour 
of  the  human  mind  quickly  appears,  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  place  for  doubt  or  hefitation,  whea 
diffidence  is  abforbed  in  the  fenfe  of  danger,  or 

B  b  3  over- 
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overwhelmed  by  fome  refiftlefs  pafiion.  We  then 
foon  difcover,  that  difficulty  is,  for  the  rnoft  part, 
the  daughter  of  idlenefs,  that  the  obftacles  with 
which  our  way  feemed  to  be  obftructed  were  only 
phantoms,  which  we  believed  real,  becaufe  we  durft 
not  advance  to  a  clofe  examination  •,  and  we  learn 
that  it  is  impofiible  to  determine  without  experience 
how  much  conftancy  may  endure,  or  perfeverance 
perform. 

But  whatever  pleafure  may  be  found  in  the  re- 
view of  diftrefles  when  art  or  courage  has  furmount- 
ed  them,  few  will  be  perfuaded  to  wifh  that  they 
may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror  to  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  abilities.  Every  one  fhould 
therefore  endeavour  to  invigorate  himfelf  by  reafon 
and  reflection,  and  determine  to  exert  the  latent 
force  that  nature  may  have  repofed  in  him, 
before  the  hour  of  exigence  comes  upon  him,  and 
compulfion  fhall  torture  him  to  diligence.  It  is 
below  the  dignity  of  a  reafonable  being  to  owe 
that  ftrength  to  neceffity  which  ought  always  to 
act  at  the  call  of  choice,  or  to  need  any  other 
motive  to  induftry  than  the  defire  of  performing 
his  duty. 

Reflections  that  may  drive  away  defpair,  cannot 
be  wanting  to  him  who  confiders  how  much  life  is 
now  advanced  beyond  the  ftate  of  naked,  undif- 
ciplined,  uninftructed  nature.  Whatever  has  been 
effected  for  convenience  or  elegance,  while  it  was 
yet  unknown,  was  believed  impoffible ;  and  there- 
fore would  never  have  been  attempted,  had  not 
fome,  more  daring  than  the  reft,  adventured  to  bid 

defiance 
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defiance  to  prejudice  and  cenfure.  Nor  is  there  yet 
any  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  fame  labour  would  be 
rewarded  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  There  are  quali- 
ties in  the  produces  of  nature  yet  undifcovered, 
and  combinations  in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  fome- 
thing  may  be  added  by  his  induftry  to  the  hereditary 
aggregate  of  knowledge  and  happinefs.  To  add 
much  indeed  can  be  the  lot  of  few,  but  to  add  fome- 
thing,  however  little,  every  one  may  hope;  and  of 
every  honeft  endeavour,  it  is  certain,  that,  however 
unfuccefsful,  it  will  be  at  laft  rewarded. 
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NUMB.  130.     SATURDAY,  June  15,  1751. 


Nonjic  prat  a  novo  vere  decent  i a 
JEftatis  calida  difpoliat  vapor, 

S<f<vitfolftitio  cum  medius  dies  ; 

Ut  fulgor  tenerls  qui  radiat  genis 

Momentor  rapitur,  nullaque  nan  dies 

Formofi  fpolium  corporis  abjlulit. 

Res  eft  forma  fugax.     Quis  fapiens  bono 

Confidat  fragili  ?  S  E  K  E  c  A . 

Not  fafter  in  the  fummer's  ray 

The  fp ring's  frail  beauty  fades  away, 

Than  anguifh  and  decay  confume 

The  fmiling  virgin's  rofy  bloom. 

Some  beauty's  fnatch'd  each  day,  each  hour  ; 

For  beauty  is  a  fleeting  flow'r : 

Then  how  can  wifdom  e'er  confide 

In  beauty's  momentary  pride  ?  ELPHINSTON. 


To    the    RAMBLER. 
S  I  R, 

YOU  have  very  lately  obferved  that  in  the  nu- 
merous fubdivlfions  of  the  world,  every  clafs 
and  order  of  mankind  have  joys  and  forrows  of  their 
own ;  we  all  feel  hourly  pain  and  pleafure  from 
events  which  pafs  unheeded  before  other  eyes,  but 
can  fcarcely  communicate  our  perceptions  to  minds 
p;  rorcupied  by  different  objects,  any  more  than  the 
delighr  of  well  difpofed  colours  or  harmonious  founds 
can  be  imparted  to  fuch  as  want  the  fenfes  of  hearing 
or  of  fight. 

I  am 
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I  am  fo  ftrongly  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  this 
remark,  and  have  on  fo  many  occafions  difcovered 
with  how  little  attention  pride  looks  upon  calamity 
of  which  flie  thinks  herfelf  not  in  danger,  and  in- 
dolence liftens  to  complaint  when  it  is  not  echoed  by 
her  own  remembrance,  that  though  I  am  about  to 
lay  the  occurrences  of  my  life  before  you,  I  queftion 
whether  you  will  condefcend  to  perufe  my  narrative, 
or  without  the  help  of  fome  female  fpeculatift  to  be 
able  to  underftand  it. 

I  was  born  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  of  reafon  I 
had  my  regard  turned  wholly  upon  myfelf,  nor  can 
recoiled  any  thing  earlier  than  praife  and  admiration. 
My  mother,  whofe  face  had  luckily  advanced  her 
to  a  condition  above  her  birth,  thought  no  evil  fo 
great  as  deformity.  She  had  not  the  power  of  ima- 
gining any  other  defe<5t  than  a  cloudy  complexion, 
or  difproportionate  features ;  and  therefore  con- 
templated me  as  an  aflemblage  of  all  that  could  raifc 
envy  or  defire,  and  predicted  with  triumphant  fond- 
nefs  the  extent  of  my  conquefts,  and  the  number  of 
my  flaves. 

She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  young  acquaint- 
ance before  me,  but  to  remark  how  much  they  fell 
below  my  perfection  ;  how  one  would  have  had  a  fine 
face  but  that  her  eyes  were  without  luftrej  how 
another  ftruck  the  fight  at  a  diftance,  but  wanted 
my  hair  and  teeth  at  a  nearer  view  j  another  difgraced 
an  elegant  fhape  with  a  brown  fidn  j  fome  had  fhort 
fingers,  and  others  dimples  in  a  wrong  place. 

As  fhe  expefled  no  happinefs  nor  advantage  but 
from  beauty,  fhe  thought  nothing  but  beauty  worthy 
of  her  care-;  and  her  maternal  kindnefs  was  chiefly 

exercifed 
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exercifed  in  contrivances  to  protect  me  from  any  ac- 
cident that  might  deface  me  with  a  fear,  or  (lain  me 
with  a  freckle :  (he  never  thought  me  fufficiently 
fhaded  from  the  fun,  or  fcreened  from  the  fire.  She 
was  fevere  or  indulgent  with  no  other  intention  than 
the  prefervation  of  my  form ;  (he  excufed  me  from 
work,  left  I  (hould  learn  to  hang  down  my  head,  or 
harden  my  ringer  with  a  needle ;  (he  fnatched  away 
my  book,  becaufe  a  young  lady  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  made  her  eyes  red  with  reading  by  a  candle; 
but  (he  would  fcarcely  fuffer  me  to  eat,  left  I  (hould 
fpoil  my  (hape,  nor  to  walk  left  I  fhould  fwell  my 
ancle  with  a  fprain.  At  night  I  was  accurately  fur- 
yeyed  from  head  to  foot,  left  I  (hould  have  differed 
any  diminution  of  my  charms  in  the  adventures  of  the 
day  j  and  was  never  permitted  to  deep,  till  I  had 
palled  through  the  cofmetick  difcipline,  part  of  which 
was  a  regular  luftration  performed  with  bean-flower 
water  and  May-dews;  my  hair  was  perfumed  with 
variety  of  unguents,  by  fome  of  which  it  was  to  be 
thickened,  and  by  others  to  be  curled.  The  foftnefs 
of  my  hands  was  fecured  by  medicated  gloves,  and 
my  bofom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  prepared  by  my 
mother,  of  virtue  to  difcufs  pimples,  and  clear  difco- 
lorations. 

I  was  always  called  up  early,  becaufe  the  morning 
air  gives  a  frefhnefs  to  the  cheeks ;  but  I  was  placed 
behind  a  curtain  in  my  mother's  chamber,  becaufe 
the  neck  is  eafily  tanned  by  the  rifing  fun.  I  was 
then  drefled  with  a  thoufand  precautions,  and  again 
heard  my  own  praifes,  and  triumphed  in  the  compli- 
ments and  prognoftications  of  all  that  approached 

me. 
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My  mother  was  not  fo  much  prepoflefTed  with  an 
opinion  of  my  natural  excellencies  as  not  to  think 
fome  cultivation  neceflary  to  their  completion.  She 
took  care  that  I  fhould  want  none  of  the  accomplilh- 
ments  included  in  female  education,  or  confidered 
neceflary  in  fafhionable  life.  I  was  looked  upon  in 
my  ninth  year  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  dancing- 
malic  r's  ball,  and  Mr.  Ariet  u'ed  to  reproach  his 
other  fcholars  with  my  performances  on  the  harpfi- 
chord.  At  twelve  I  was  remarkable  for  playing  my 
cards  with  great  elegance  of  manner,  and  accuracy 
of  judgment. 

At  laft  the  time  came  when  my  mother  though; 
me  perfed  in  my  exercifes,  and  qualified  to  difplay 
in  the  open  world  thofe  accomplifhments  which  had 
yet  only  been  difcovered  in  felect  parties,  or  do- 
meftick  aflemblies.  Preparations  were  therefore 
made  for  my  appearance  on  a  publick  night,  which 
fhe  confidered  as  the  moft  important  and  critical 
moment  of  my  life.  She  cannot  be  charged  with 
neglecting  any  means  of  recommendation,  or  leaving 
any  thing  to  chance  which  prudence  could  afcertain. 
Every  ornament  was  tried  in  every  pofition,  every 
friend  was  confulted  about  the  colour  of  my  drefs, 
and  the  mantuamakers  were  haraflfed  with  directions 
and  alterations. 

At  laft  the  night  arrived  from  which  my  future  life 
was  to  be  reckoned.  I  was  drefled  and  fent  out  to 
conquer,  with  a  heart  beating  like  that  of  an  old 
knight  errant  at  his  firft  fally.  Scholars  have  told 
me  of  a  Spartan  matron,  who,  when  fhe  armed  her 
fon  for  battle,  bade  him  bring  back  his  fhield,  or  be 
brought  upon  it.  My  venerable  parent  difmified  me 

2  to 
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to  a  field,  in  her  opinion  of  equal  glory,  with  a 
command  to  fhew  that  I  was  her  daughter,  and  not 
to  return  without  a  lover. 

I  went,  and  was  received  like  other  pleafing  no- 
velties with  a  tumult  of  applaufe.  Every  man  who 
valued  himfelf  upon  the  graces  of  his  perfon,  or  the 
elegance  of  his  addrefs,  crowded  about  me,  and  wit 
and  fplendor  contended  for  my  notice.  I  was  de- 
lightfully fatigued  with  inceffant  civilities,  which 
were  made  more  pleafing  by  the  apparent  envy  of 
thofe  whom  my  prefence  expofed  to  negleft,  and 
returned  with  an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth 
to  my  utmoft  wifhes,  and  from  this  time  Hood  in  the 
firft  rank  of  beauty,  was  followed  by  gazers  in  the 
Mall,  celebrated  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  imitated  by 
all  who  endeavoured  to  rife  into  fafhion,  and  cenfured 
by  thofe  whom  age  or  difappointment  forced  to  retire. 

My  mother,  who  pleafed  herfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  feeing  my  exaltation,  drefled  me  with  all  the  ex- 
uberance of  finery ;  and  when  I  reprefented  to  her 
that  a  fortune  might  be  expected  proportionate  to  my 
Appearance,  told  me  that  fhe  fhould  fcorn  the  reptile 
who  could  enquire  after  the  fortune  of  a  girl  like  me. 
She  advifed  me  to  profecute  my  victories,  and  time 
would  certainly  bring  me  a  captive  who  might  de- 
ferve  the  honour  of  being  enchained  for  ever. 

My  lovers  were  indeed  fo  numerous,  that  I  had 
no  other  care  than  that  of  determining  to  whom  I 
fhould  feem  to  give  the  preference.  But  having 
been  fleadily  and  induftrioufly  inftructed  to  pre- 
ferve  my  heart  from  any  imprefiions  which  might 
hinder  me  from  confuking  my  intereft,  I  acted  with 
lefs  embarraffmentj  becaufe  my  choice  was  regulated 

by 
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by  principles  more  clear  and  certain  than  the  caprice 
of  approbation.  When  I  had  Tingled  out  one  from 
the  reft  as  more  worthy  of  encouragement,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  meafures  by  the  rules  of  art  j  and  yet 
when  the  ardour  of  the  firft  vifits  was  fpent,  gene- 
rally found  a  fudden  declenfion  of  my  influence ;  I 
felt  in  myfelf  the  want  of  fome  power  to  diverfify 
amufement,  and  enliven  converfation,  and  could  not 
but  fufpect  that  my  mind  failed  in  performing  the 
promifes  of  my  face.  This  opinion  was  foon  con- 
firmed by  one  of  my  lovers,  who  married  Lavinia 
with  lefs  beauty  and  fortune  than  mine,  becaufe  he 
thought  a  wife  ought  to  have  qualities  which  might 
make  her  amiable  when  her  bloom  was  pad. 

The  vanity  of  my  mother  would  not  fuffer  her  to 
difcover  any  defect  in  one  that  had  been  formed  by 
her  inftructions,  and  had  all  the  excellence  which  (he 
herfelf  could  boaft.  She  told  me  that  nothing  fo 
much  hindered  the  advancement  of  women  as  litera- 
ture and  wit,  which  generally  frightened  away  thofe 
that  could  make  the  beft  fettlements,  and  drew  about 
them  a  needy  tribe  of  poets  and  philofophers,'  that 
rilled  their  heads  with  wild  notions  of  content,  and 
contemplation,  and  virtuous  obfcurity.  She  there- 
fore enjoined  me  to  improve  my  minuet- (lep  with  a 
new  French  dancing  mafter,  and  wait  the  event  of  the 
next  birth- night. 

.  I  had  now  almoft  completed  my  nineteenth  year  : 
if  my  charms  had  loft  any  of  their  foftnefs,  it  was 
more  than  compenfated  by  additional  dignity ;  and 
if  the  attractions  of  innocence  were  impaired,  their 
place  was  fupplied  by  the  arts  of  allurement.  I  was 
therefore  preparing  for  a  new  attack,  without  any 

abatement. 
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abatement  of  my  confidence,  when,  in  the  midft  of 
my  hopes  and  fchemes,  I  was  feized  by  that  dreadful 
malady  which  has  fo  often  put  a  fudden  end  to  the 
tyranny  of  beauty.  I  recovered  my  health  after  a 
long  confinement  -,  but  when  I  looked  again  on  that 
face  which  had  been  often  flufhed  with  tranfport  at 
its  own  reflexion,  and  faw  all  that  I  had  learned  to 
value,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  improve,  all  that 
had  procured  me  honours  or  praifes,  irrecoverably 
deftroyed,  I  funk  at  once  into  melancholy  and  de- 
fpondence.  My  pain  was  not  much  confoled  or  al- 
leviated by  my  mother,  who  grieved  that  I  had  not 
loft  my  life  together  with  my  beauty,  and  declared> 
that  fhe  thought  a  young  woman  diverted  of  her 
charms,  had  nothing  for  which  thofe  who  loved  her 
could  defire  to  fave  her  from  the  grave. 

Having  thus  continued  my  relation  to  the  period 
from  which  my  life  took  a  new  courfe,  I  (hall  con- 
clude it  in  another  letter,  if  by  publifhing  this,  you 
fhew.  any  regard  for  the  correfpondence  of, 

S  I  R,    &c. 

VICTORIA. 
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•    '      Fails  accede  deifque, 

Et  cole  f dices  ;  miferosfuge.     Sidera  ccelo 

Ut  dijtant,  flamma  mari,  Jic  utile  retto.  L  u  c  A  N . 

Still  follow  where  aufpicious  fates  invite  ; 
Carefs  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  flight. 
Sooner  fhall  jarring  elements  unite, 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  intereft  with  right. 

F.  LEWIS. 

THERE  is  fcarcely  any  fentiment  in  which, 
amidft  the  innumerable  varieties  of  inclina- 
tion, that  nature  or  accident  have  fcattered  in  the 
world,  we  find  greater  numbers  concurring,  than  in 
the  wiih  for  riches  -,  a  wifli  indeed  fo  prevalent  that 
it  may  be  confidered  as  univerfal  and  tranfcendental, 
as  the  defire  in  which  all  other  defires  are  included, 
and  of  which  the  various  purpofes  which  actuate 
mankind  are  only  fubordinate  fpecies  and  different 
modifications. 

Wealth  is  the  general  center  of  inclination,  the 
point  to  which  all  minds  preferve  an  invariable  ten- 
dency, and  from  which  they  afterwards  diverge  in 
numberlefs  directions.  Whatever  is  the  remote  or  ulti- 
mate defign,  the  immediate  care  is  to  be  rich  -,  and  in 
whatever  enjoyment  we  intend  finally  to  acquiefce, 
we  feldom  confider  it  as  attainable  but  by  the  means 
of  money.  Of  wealth  therefore  all  unanimoufly  con- 
fefs  the  value,  nor  is  there  any  difagreement  but 
about  the  ufe. 

No 
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No  define  can  be  formed  which  riches  do  not  afiift 
to  gratify.  He  that  places  his  happinefs  in  fplendid 
equipage  or  numerous  dependants,  in  refined  praife 
or  popular  acclamations,  in  the  accumulation  of  cu- 
riofities  or  the  revels  of  luxury,  in  fplendid  edifices 
or  wide  plantations,  muft  ftill  either  by  birth  or  ac- 
quifition  pofiefs  riches.  They  may  be  confidered  as 
the  elemental  principles  of  pleafure,  which  may  be 
combined  with  endlefs  diverfity ;  as  the  efTential  and 
neceffary  fubftance,  of  which  only  the  form  is  left 
to  be  adjufted  by  choice. 

The  neceffity  of  riches  being  thus  apparent,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  almoft  every  mind  has  been  em- 
ployed in  endeavours  to  acquire  them;  that  multi- 
tudes have  vied  in  arts  by  which  life  is  furniflied  with 
accommodations,  and  which  therefore  mankind  may 
reafonably  be  expected  to  reward. 

It  had  indeed  been  happy,  if  this  predominant  ap- 
petite had  operated  only  in  concurrence  with  virtue, 
by  influencing  none  but  thofe  who  were  zealous  to 
deferve  what  they  were  eager  to  poflefs,  and  had  abi- 
lities to  improve  their  own  fortunes  by  contributing, 
to  the  eafe  or  happinefs  of  others.  To  have  riches 
and  to  have  merit  would  then  have  been  the  fame, 
and  fuccefs  might  reafonably  have  been  confidered  as 
a  proof  of  excellence. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wifhes  of  men 
keep  a  ftated  proportion  to  their  powers  of  attain- 
ment. Many  envy  and  defire  wealth,  who  can  never 
procure  it  by  honeft  induftry  or  ufeful  knowledge. 
They  therefore  turn  their  eyes  about  to  examine  what 
other  methods  can  be  found  of  gaining  that  which 

none, 
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none,  however  impotent  or  worthlefs,  will  be  con- 
tent to  want. 

A  little  enquiry  will  difcover  that  there  are  nearer 
ways  to  profit  than  through  the  intricacies  of  art,  or 
up  the  fteeps  of  labour  j  what  wifdom  and  virtue 
fcarcely  receive  at  the  clofe  of  life,  as  the  recompence 
of  long  toil  and  repeated  efforts,  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  fubtilty  and  difhonefty  by  more  expe- 
ditious and  compendious  meafures :  the  wealth  of 
credulity  is  an  open  prey  to  falfehood  -,  and  the  pof- 
feffions  of  ignorance  and  imbecility  are  eafily  ftolen 
away  by  the  conveyances  of  fecret  artifice,  or  feized 
by  the  gripe  of  unrefifted  violence. 

It  is  likewife  not  hard  to  difcover  that  riches  al- 
ways procure  protection  for  themfelves,  that  they 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  enquiry,  divert  the  celerity  of  pur- 
fuit,  or  appeafe  the  ferocity  of  vengeance.  When 
any  man  is  inconteftably  known  to  have  large  pof- 
feflions,  very  few  think  it  requifite  to  enquire  by 
what  practices  they  were  obtained  ;  the  refentment 
of  mankind  rages  only  againft  the  druggies  of  feeble 
and  timorous  corruption,  but  when  it  has  furmount- 
ed  the  firft  oppofition,  it  is  afterwards  fupported  by 
favour,  and  animated  by  applaufe. 

The  profpect  of  gaining  fpeedily  what  is  ardently 
defired,  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  by  every  ac- 
ceflion  of  advantage  an  addition  of  fecurity,  have 
fo  far  prevailed  upon  the  paffions  of  mankind,  that 
the  peace  of  life  is  deftroyed  by  a  general  and  incef- 
fant  ftruggle  for  riches.  It  is  obferved  of  gold,  by 
an  old  epigrammatift,  that  to  have  it  is  to  be  in  fear, 
and  to  want  it  is  to  be  in  f arrow.  There  is  no  con- 
dition which  is  not  difquieted  either  with  the  care 
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of  gaining  or  of  keeping  money ;  and  the  race  of 
man  may  be  divided  in  a  political  eftimate  between 
thofe  who  are  pradifing  fraud,  and  thofe  who  are  re- 
pelling it. 

If  we  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  it 
will  be  found,  that  all  confidence  is  loft  among  man- 
kind, that  no  man  ventures  to  act,  where  money  can 
be  endangered  upon  the  faith  of  another.  It  is 
impoffible  to  fee  the  long  fcrolls  in  which  every 
contract  is  included,  with  all  their  appendages  of 
feals  and  atteftation,  without  wondering  at  the  de- 
pravity of  thofe  beings,  who  muft  be  reftrained 
from  violation  of  promife  by  fuch  formal  and  pub- 
lick  evidences,  and  precluded  from  equivocation  and 
fubterfuge  by  fuch  punctilious  minutenefs.  Among 
all  the  fatires  to  which  folly  and  wickednefs  have 
given  occafion,  none  is  equally  fevere  with  a  bond 
or  a  fettlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  greater  part  are  at  the  firft  view  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  laws  of  virtue ;  fome  are  openly 
flagitious,  and  practifed  not  only  in  neglect,  but  in 
defiance  of  faith  and  juftice ;  and  the  reft  are  on 
every  fide  fo  entangled  with  dubious  tendencies,  and 
fo  befet  with  perpetual  temptations,  that  very  few, 
even  of  thofe  who  are  not  yet  abandoned,  are  able 
to  preferve  their  innocence,  or  can  produce  any  other 
claim  to  pardon  than  that  they  have  deviated  from 
the  right  lefs  than  others,  and  have  fooner  and  more 
diligently  endeavoured  to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  characterifticks  of  the  golden  age, 
of  the  age  in  which  neither  care  nor  danger  had  in- 
truded on  mankind,  is  the  community  of  pofleflions : 

ftrife 
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ftrife  and  fraud  were  totally  excluded,  and  every  tur- 
bulent paffion  was  ftilled  by  plenty  and  equality. 
Such  were  indeed  happy  times,  but  fuch  times  can 
return  no  more.  Community  of  poflefllon  muft  in- 
clude fpontaneity  of  production  ;  for  what  is  obtain- 
ed by  labour  will  be  of  right  the  property  of  him  by 
whofe  labour  it  is  gained.  And  while  a  rightful 
claim  to  pleafure  or  to  affluence  muft  be  procured 
either  by  flow  induftry  or  uncertain  hazard,  there 
will  always  be  multitudes  whom  cowardice  or  impa- 
tience incite  to  more  fafe  and  more  fpeedy  methods, 
who  ftrive  to  pluck  the  fruit  without  cultivating  the 
tree,  and  to  fhare  the  advantages  of  victory  without 
partaking  the  danger  of  the  battle. 

In  later  ages,  the  conviction  of  the  danger  to 
which  virtue  is  expofed  while  the  mind  continues 
open  to  the  influence  of  riches,  has  determined  many 
to  vows  of  perpetual  poverty ;  they  have  fupprefled 
defire  by  cutting  off  the  poflibility  of  gratification, 
and  fecured  their  peace  by  deftroying  the  enemy 
whom  they  had  no  hope  of  reducing  to  quiet  fubjec- 
tion.  But  by  debarring  themfelves  from  evil,  they 
have  refcinded  many  opportunities  of  good  j  they 
have  too  often  funk  into  inactivity  and  ufelefihefs; 
and  though  they  have  forborn  to  injure  fociety, 
have  not  fully  paid  their  contributions  to  its  happi- 
nefs. 

While  riches  are  fo  necefiary  to  prefent  conveni- 
ence, and  fo  much  more  eafily  obtained  by  crimes 
than  virtues,  the  mind  can  only  be  fecured  from 
yielding  to  the  continual  impulfe  of  covetoufnels  by 
the  preponderation  of  unchangeable  and  eternal  mo- 
tives. Gold  will  turn  the  intellectual  balance,  when 
C  c  2  weighed 
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weighed  only  againft  reputation ;  but  will  be  light 
and  ineffectual  when  the  oppofite  fcale  is  charged 
with  juftice,  veracity,  and  piety. 
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— Deciles  imitandis 

Turpilui  ac pravis  omnesfumus.  Juv. 

The  mind  of  mortals  in  perverfenefs  ftrong, 
Imbibes  with  dire  docility  the  wrong. 

To    the    RAMBLER. 

Mr.  RAMBLER, 

I  WAS  bred  a  fcholar,  and  after  the  ufual  courfe 
of  education,  found  it  necefTary  to  employ  for 
the  fupport  of  life  that  learning  which  I  had  almoft 
exhaufted  my  little  fortune  in  acquiring.  The  lu- 
crative profeffions  drew  my  regard  with  equal  attrac- 
tion ;  each  prefented  ideas  which  excited  my  curi- 
ofity,  and  each  impofed  duties  which  terrified  my 
apprehenfion. 

There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  to  inte- 
reft  than  defultory  application  and  unlimited  en- 
quiry, by  which  the  defires  are  held  in  a  perpetual 
equipoife,  and  the  mind  fluctuates  between  different 
purpofes  without  determination.  I  had  books  of  every 
kind  round  me,  among  which  I  divided  my  time  as 
caprice  or  accident  directed.  I  often  fpent  the  firft 
hours  of  the  day,  in  confidering  to  what  ftudy  I 

fhould 
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fhould  devote  the  reft ;  and  at  laft  fnatched  up  any 
author  that  lay  upon  the  table,  or  perhaps  fled  to  a 
coffee-houfe  for  deliverance  from  the  anxiety  of  irre- 
folution,  and  the  gloominefs  of  folitude. 

Thus  my  little  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly  lefs, 
till  I  was  roufed  from  my  literary  (lumber  by  a  cre- 
ditor, whofe  importunity  obliged  me  to  pacify  him 
with  fo  large  a  fum,  that  what  remained  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  me  more  than  eight  months.  I 
hope  you  will  not  reproach  me  with  avarice  or 
cowardice,  if  I  acknowledge  that  I  now  thought  my- 
felf  in  danger  of  diftrefs,  and  obliged  to  endeavour 
after  fome  certain  competence. 

There  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who  have 
laid  the  price  of  their  laft  acre  in  a  drawer,  and, 
without  the  leaft  interruption  of  their  tranquillity,  or 
abatement  of  their  expences,  taken  out  one  piece 
after  another,  till  there  was  no  more  remaining. 
But  I  was  not  born  to  fuch  dignity  of  imprudence, 
or  fuch  exaltation  above  the  cares  and  neceffities  of 
life:  I  therefore  immediately  engaged  my  friends  to 
procure  me  a  little  employment,  which  might  fet  me 
free  from  the  dread  of  poverty,  and  afford  me  time 
to  plan  out  fome  final  fcheme  of  lading  advantage. 

My  friends  were  ftruck  with  honeft  folicitude,  and 
immediately  promifed  their  endeavours  for  my  extri- 
cation. They  did  not  fuffer  their  kindnefs  to  lan- 
guifh  by  delay,  but  profecuted  their  enquiries  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  lefs  than  a  month  I  was  per- 
plexed with  variety  of  offers  and  contrariety  of  pro- 
fpefts. 

I  had  however  no  time  for  long  paufes  of  con- 

fideration ;  and  therefore  foon  refolved  to  accept  the 

C  c  3  office 
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office  of  inftrucling  a  young  nobleman  in  the  houfc 
of  his  father :  I  went  to  the  feat  at  which  the  family 
then  happened  to  refide,  was  received  with  great  po- 
litenefs,  and  invited  to  enter  immediately  on  my 
charge.  The  terms  offered  were  fuch  as  1  fhould 
willingly  have  accepted,  though  my  fortune  had  al- 
lowed me  greater  liberty  of  choice  :  the  refpeft  with 
which  I  was  treated  flattered  my  vanity  •,  and  perhaps 
the  fplendor  of  the  apartments,  and  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  were  not  wholly  without  their  influence. 
I  immediately  complied  with  the  propofals,  and  re-  ' 
ceived  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

Having  no  defire  to  gain  more  than  I  fhould  truly 
deferve,  I  very  diligently  profecuted  my  undertaking, 
and  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  difcovering  in  my  pupil  a 
flexible  temper,  a  quick  apprehenfion,  and  a  reten- 
tive memory.  I  did  not  much  doubt  that  my  care 
would,  in  time,  produce  a  wife  and  ufeful  counfellor 
to  the  ftate,  though  my  labours  were  fomewhat  ob- 
ftructed  by  want  of  authority,  and  the  necefiity  of 
complying  with  the  freaks  of  negligence,  and  of 
waiting  patiently  for  the  lucky  moment  of  voluntary 
attention.  To  a  man,  whofe  imagination  was  filled 
with  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  to  whom  a  ftu- 
dious  life  had  made  all  the  common  amufements 
infipid  and  contemptible,  it  was  not  very  eafy  to 
fupprefs  his  indignation,  when  he  faw  himfelf  for- 
faken  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  lecture,  for  an  opportunity 
to1  catch  an  infecl,  and  found  his  inftructions  de- 
barred from  accefs  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  by 
the  memory  of  a  childilh  frolick,  or  the  defire  of  a 
new  plaything. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  vexations  would  have  recurred  lefs  fre- 
quently, had  not  his  mamma,  by  entreating  at  one 
time  that  he  fhould  be  excufed  from  a  talk  as  a  re- 
ward for  fome  petty  compliance,  and  withholding 
him  from  his  book  at  another,  to  gratify  herfelf  or 
her  vifitants  with  his  vivacity,  fhewn  him  that  every 
thing  was  more  pleafing  and  more  important  than 
knowledge,  and  that  ftudy  was  to  be  endured  rather 
than  chofen,  and  was  only  the  bufmefs  of  thofe  hours 
which  pleafure  left  vacant,  or  difcipline  ufurped. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  complain,  in  tender  terms, 
of  thefe  frequent  avocations;  but  was  anfwered,  that 
rank  and  fortune  might  reafonably  hope  for  fome  in- 
dulgence; that  the  retardation  of  my  pupil's  pro- 
grefs  would  not  be  imputed  to  any  negligence  or 
inability  of  mine;  and  that  with  the  fuccefs  which 
fatisfied  every  body  elfe,  I  might  furely  fatisfy  my- 
felf.  I  had  now  done  my  duty,  and  without  more 
remonftrances  continued  to  inculcate  my  precepts 
whenever  they  could  be  heard,  gained  every  day  new 
influence,  and  found  that  by  degrees  my  fcholar  be- 
gan to  feel  the  quick  impulfes  of  curiofity,  and  the 
honeft  ardour  of  ftudious  ambition. 

At  length  it  was  refolved  to  pafs  a  winter  in  Lon- 
don. The  lady  had  too  much  fondnefs  for  her  fon 
to  live  five  months  without  him,  and  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  wit  and  learning  to  refufe  her  vanity 
the  gratification  of  exhibiting  him  to  the  publick.  I 
remonftrated  againft  too  early  an  acquaintance  with 
cards  and  company ;  but  with  a  foft  contempt  of  my 
ignorance  and  pedantry,  fhe  faid  that  he  had  been 
already  confined  too  long  to  folitary  ftudy,  and  it 
was  now  time  to  fhew  him  the  world ;  nothing  was 

C  c  4  more 
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more  a  brand  of  meannefs  than  balhful  timidity;  gay 
freedom  and  elegant  aflurance  were  only  to  be  gained 
by  mixed  converfation,  a  frequent  intercourfe  with 
ftrangers,  and  a  timely  introduction  to  fplendid  af- 
femblies ;  and  (he  had  more  than  once  obferved, 
that  his  forwardnefs  and  complaifance  began  to  de- 
fert  him,  that  he  was  filent  when  he  had  not  fome- 
thing  of  confequence  to  fay,  blufhed  whenever  he 
happened  to  find  himfelf  miftaken,  and  hung  down 
his  head  in  the  prefence  of  the  ladies  without  the  rea- 
dinefs  of  reply,  and  a&ivity  of  officioufnefs  remark- 
able in  young  gentlemen  that  are  bred  in  London. 

Again  I  found  refiftance  hopelefs,  and  again 
thought  it  proper  to  comply.  We  entered  the 
coach,  and  in  four  days  were  placed  in  the  gayeft 
and  moft  magnificent  region  of  the  town.  My  pu- 
piJ,  who  had  for  feveral  years  lived  at  a  remote  feat, 
was  immediately  dazzled  with  a  thoufand  beams  of 
novelty  and  (how.  His  imagination  was  filled  with 
the  perpetual  tumult  of  pleafure  that  pafled  before 
him,  and  it  was  impoffible  to  allure  him  from  the 
window,  or  to  overpower  by  any  charm  of  eloquence 
the  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  founds  which  echoed 
from  the  doors  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  three 
days  his  attention,  which  he  began  to  regain,  was 
difturbed  by  a  rich  fuit,  in  which  he  was  equipped 
for  the  reception  of  company,  and  which,  having 
been  long  accuftomed  to  a  plain  drefs,  he  could  not  at 
firfl  furvey  without  ecftacy. 

The  arrival  of  the  family  was  now  formally  noti- 
fied y  every  hour  of  every  day  brought  more  intimate 
or  more  diftant  acquaintances  to  the  door;  and  my 
pupil  was  indifcriminately  introduced  to  all,  that  he 

might 
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might  accuftom  himfelf  to  change  of  faces,  and  be 
rid  with  fpeed  of  his  ruftick  diffidence.  He  foon 
endeared  himfelf  to  his  mother  by  the  fpeedy  acqui- 
fition  or  recovery  of  her  darling  qualities  j  his  eyes 
fparkle  at  a  numerous  afiembly,  and  his  heart  dances 
at  the  mention  of  a  ball.  He  has  at  once  caught  the 
infection  of  high  life,  and  has  no  other  teft  of  prin- 
ciples or  actions  than  the  quality  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  are  afcribed.  He  begins  already  to  look  down 
on  me  with  fuperiority,  and  fubmits  to  one  fhort 
leflbn  in  a  week,  as  an  aft  of  condefcenfion  rather 
than  obedience;  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no  tutor 
is  properly  qualified  who  cannot  fpeak  French-,  and 
having  formerly  learned  a  few  familiar  phrafes  from 
his  fitter's  governefs,  he  is  every  day  foliciting  his 
mamma  to  procure  him  a  foreign  footman,  that  he 
may  grow  polite  by  his  converfation.  I  am  not  yet 
infuked,  but  find  myfelf  likely  to  become  foon  a 
fuperfluous  inqumbrance,  for  my  fcholar  has  now  no 
time  for  fcience,  or  for  virtue:  and  the  lady  yefter- 
day  declared  him  fo  much  the  favourite  of  every  com- 
pany, that  fhe  was  afraid  he  would  not  have  an  hour 
in  the  day  to  dance  and  fence. 

I  am,  &c. 

EUMATHES. 
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Magna  quldem  facrls  qua  dat  precept  a  lileHls 

Viclrix  fortunes  fapientia.     Dicimus  autem 

Has  quoque  felices,  qui  ferre  incommoda  ijiteffi 

Nee  ja&arejugum  vita  didicere  magijira.  Juv. 

Let  Stoicks  ethicks  haughty  rules  advance 

To  combat  fortune,  and  to  conquer  chance  : 

Yet  happy  thofe,  though  not  fo  learn'd  are  thought, 

Whom  life  inftru&s,  who  by  experience  taught, 

For  new  to  come  from  paft  misfortunes  look, 

Nor  make  the  yoke,  which  galls  the  more  'tis  ftiook. 

CREECH. 

To    the    RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

YOU  have  (hewn,  by  the  publication  of  my  let- 
ter, that  you  think  the  life  of  Fifioria  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  philofopher:  1  fhall 
therefore  continue  my  narrative,  without  any  apo- 
logy for  unimportance  which  you  have  dignified,  or 
for  inaccuracies  which  you  are  to  correct. 

When  my  life  appeared  to  be  no  longer  in  danger, 
and  as  much  of  my  ftrength  was  recovered  as  ena- 
bled me  to  bear  the  agitation  of  a  coach,  I  was  placed 
at  a  lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village,  to  which  my 
mother  difmiffed  me  with  a  faint  embrace,  having 
repeated  her  command  not  to  expofe  my  face  too 
foon  to  the  fun  or  wind,  and  told  me,  that  with  care 
I  might  perhaps  become  tolerable  again.  The  pro- 
fpect  of  being  tolerable  had  very  little  power  to  ele- 
vate the  imagination  of  one  who  had  fo  long  been 
2  accuf- 
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accuftomed  to  praife  and  ecftacy;  but  it  was  fome 
fatisfa&ion  to  be  feparated  From  my  mother,  who  was 
inceflantly  ringing  the  knell  of  departed  beauty,  and 
never  entered  my  room  without  the  whine  of  con- 
dolance,  or  the  growl  of  anger.  She  often  wander- 
ed over  my  face,  as  travellers  over  the  ruins  of  a 
celebrated  city,  to  note  every  place  which  had  once 
been  remarkable  for  a  happy  feature.  She  conde- 
fcended  to  vifit  my  retirement,  but  always  left  me 
more  melancholy  j  for  after  a  thoufand  trifling  en- 
quiries about  my  diet,  and  a  minute  examination  of 
my  looks,  (he  generally  concluded  with  a  figh,  that 
I  fhould  never  more  be  fit  to  be  feen. 

At  laft  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but 
found  no  great  improvement  of  my  condition  j 
for  I  was  imprifoned  in  my  chamber  as  a  crimi- 
nal, whofe  appearance  would  difgrace  my  friends, 
and  condemn  me  to  be  tortured  into  new  beauty. 
Every  experiment  which  the  officioufnefs  of  folly 
could  communicate,  or  the  credulity  of  ignorance 
admit,  was  tried  upon  me.  Sometimes  I  was  co- 
vered with  emollients,  by  which  it  was  expefted 
that  all  the  fears  would  be  filled,  and  my  cheeks 
plumped  up  to  their  former  fmoothnefs ;  and  fome- 
times  I  was  punifhed  with  artificial  excoriations,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  new  graces  with  a  new  fkin.  The 
cofmetick  fcience  was  exhaufted  upon  me ;  but  who 
can  repair  the  ruins  of  nature  ?  My  mother  was 
forced  to  give  me  reft  at  laft,  and  abandon  me  to  the 
fate  of  a  fallen  toaft,  whofe  fortune  fhe  confidered  as 
a  hopelefs  game,  no  longer  worthy  of  folicitude  or 
attention. 

The 
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The  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has  never 
thought  or  heard  of  any  other  excellence  than  beauty, 
and  whom  the  fudden  blaft  of  difeafe  wrinkles  in 
her  bloom,  is  indeed  fufficiently  calamitous.  She 
is  at  once  deprived  of  all  that  gave  her  eminence  or 
power ;  of  all  that  elated  her  pride,  or  animated  her 
activity ;  all  that  filled  her  days  with  pleafure,  and 
her  nights  with  hope ;  all  that  gave  gladnefs  to  the 
prefent  hour,  or  brightened  her  profpects  of  futurity. 
It  is  perhaps  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  whofe  atten- 
tion has-  been  divided  by  diverfity  of  purfuits,  and 
who  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  derive  from  others 
much  of  his  happinefs,  to  image  to  himfelf  fuch 
helplefs  destitution,  fuch  difmal  inanity.  Every  ob- 
ject of  pleafing  contemplation  is  at  once  fnatched 
away,  and  the  foul  finds  every  receptacle  of  ideas 
empty,  or  filled  only  with  the  memory  of  joys  that 
can  return  no  more.  All  is  gloomy  privation,  or 
impotent  defire  j  the  faculties  of  anticipation  (lum- 
ber in  defpondency,  or  the  powers  of  pleafure  mutiny 
for  employment. 

I  was  fo  little  able  to  find  entertainment  for 
myfelf,  that  I  was  forced  in  a  fhort  time  to  venture 
abroad,  as  the  folitary  favage  is  driven  by  hunger 
from  his  cavern.  I  entered  with  all  the  humility  of 
difgrace  into  afTemblies,  where. I  had  lately  fparkled 
with  gaiety,  and  towered  with  triumph.  I  was  not 
wholly  without  hope,  that  dejection  had  mifrepre- 
fented  me  to  myfelf,  and  that  the  remains  of  my. 
former  face  might  yet  have  fome  attraction  and  in- 
fluence :  but  the  firft  circle  of  vifits  convinced  me, 
that  my  reign  was  at  an  end ;  that  life  and  death 

were 
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were  no  longer  in  my  hands ;  that  I  was  no  more  to 
practife  the  glance  of  command,  or  the  frown  of 
prohibition ;  to  receive  the  tribute  of  fighs  and  praifes, 
or  be  ibothed  with  the  gentle  murmurs  of  amorous 
timidity.  My  opinion  was  now  unheard,  and  my 
propofals  were  unregarded ;  the  narrownefs  of  my 
knowledge,  and  the  meannefs  of  my  fentiments,  were 
eafily  difcovered,  when  the  eyes  were  no  longer  en- 
gaged againft  the  judgment;  and  it  was  obferved, 
by  thofe  who  had  formerly  been  charmed  with  my 
vivacious  loquacity,  that  my  underftanding  was  im- 
paired as  well  as  my  face,  and  that  I  was  no  longer 
qualified  to  fill  a  place  in  any  company  but  a  party  at 
cards. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  how  foon  the  mind 
finks  to  a  level  with  the  condition.  I,  who  had  long 
confidered  all  who  approached  me  as  vaflals  con- 
demned to  regulate  their  pleafures  by  my  eyes,  and 
harafs  their  inventions  for  my  entertainment,  was  in 
lefs  than  three  weeks  reduced  to  receive  a  ticket  with 
profeffions  of  obligation ;  to  catch  with  eagernefs  at 
a  compliment ;  and  to  watch  with  all  the  anxioufnefs 
of  dependance,  left  any  little  civility  that  was  paid  me 
Ihould  pafs  unacknowledged. 

Though  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  not  very 
pleafing  when  compared  with  vows  and  adoration, 
yet  it  was  far  more  fupportable  than  the  infolence  of 
my  own  fex.  For  the  firft  ten  months  after  my  re- 
turn into  the  world,  I  never  entered  a  fingle  houfe 
in  which  the  memory  of  my  downfal  was  not  revived. 
At  one  place  I  was  congratulated  on  my  efcape  with 
life ;  at  another  I  heard  of  the  benefits  of  early  ino- 
culation j  by  fome  I  have  been  told  in  exprefs  terms, 

that 
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that  I  am  not  yet  without  my  charms ;  others  have 
whifpered  at  my  entrance,  This  is  the  celebrated 
beauty.  One  told  me  of  a  wafh  that  would  fmooth 
the  fkin ;  and  another  offered  me  her  chair  that  I 
might  not  front  the  light.  Some  foothed  me  with 
the  obfervation  that  none  can  tell  how  foon  my  cafe 
may  be  her  own ;  and  fome  thought  it  proper  to  re- 
ceive me  with  mournful  tendernefs,  formal  condo- 
lance,  and  confolatory  blandifhments. 

Thus  was  I  every  day  haraffed  with  all  the  ftra- 
tagems  of  well-bred  malignity;  yet  infolence  was 
more  tolerable  than  folitude,  and  I  therefore  perfifted 
to  keep  my  time  at  the  doors  of  my  acquaintance, 
without  gratifying  them  with  any  appearance  of  re- 
fentment  or  depreflion.  I  expected  that  their  exulta- 
tion would  in  time  vapour  away  j  that  the  joy  of  their 
fuperiority  would  end  with  its  novelty  j  and  that  I 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  glide  along  in  my  prefent  form 
among  the  namelefs  multitude,  whom  nature  never 
intended  to  excite  envy  or  admiration,  nor  enabled 
to  delight  the  eye  or  enflame  the  heart. 

This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  this  I  be- 
gan to  experience.  But  when  I  was  no  longer  agi- 
tated by  the  perpetual  ardour  of  refiftance  and  effort 
of  perieverance,  I  found  more  fenfibly  the  want  of 
thole  entertain mems  which  had  formerly  delighted 
me;  the  day  rofe  upon  me  without  an  engagement; 
and  the  evening  clofed  in  its  natural  gloom,  without 
fummoning  me  to  a  concert  or  a  ball.  None  had 
any  care  to  find  amufements  for  me,  and  I  had  no 
'power  of  amufing  myfelf.  Idlenefs  expofed  me  to 
melancholy,  and  life  began  to  languifh  in  motionlefs 
indifference. 

Mifery 
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Mifery  and  fhame  are  nearly  allied.  It  was  not 
without  many  ftruggles  that  I  prevailed  on  myfelf  to 
confefs  my  uneafmefs  to  Euphemiay  the  only  friend 
who  had  never  pained  me  with  comfort  or  with  pity. 
I  at  laft  laid  my  calamities  before  her,  rather  to  eafe 
my  heart  than  receive  affiftance.  "  We  muft  dif- 
"  tinguifh,"  faid  fhe,  "  my  Vi£ioria>  thofe  evils  which 
<f  are  impofed  by  providence,  from  thofe  to  which 
"  we  ourfelves  give  the  power  of  hurting  us.  Of 
"  your  calamity,  a  fmall  part  is  the  infliction  of 
"  Heaven,  the  reft  is  little  more  than  the  corrofion 
"  of  idle  difcontent.  You  have  loft  that  which  may 
"  indeed  fometimes  contribute  to  happinefs,  but  to 
"  which  happinefs  is  by  no  means  infeparably  an- 
"  nexed.  You  have  loft  what  the  greater  number  of 
"  the  human  race  never  have  poflefled ;  what  thofe 
<f  on  whom  it  is  beftowed  for  the  moft  part  poflefs 
"  in  vain  j  and  what  you,  while  it  was  yours,  knew 
"  not  how  to  ufe :  you  have  only  loft  early  what 
"  the  laws  of  nature  forbid  you  to  keep  long,  and 
tc  have  loft  it  while  your  mind  is  yet  flexible,  and 
"  while  you  have  time  to  fubftitute  more  valuable 
"  and  more  durable  excellencies.  Confider  yourfelfj 
"  my  Viftoria,)  as  a  being  born  to  know,  to  reafon, 
<c  and  to  act  j  rife  at  once  from  your  dream  of  me- 
"  lancholy  to  wifdom  and  to  piety;  you  will  find 
"  that  there  are  other  charms  than  thofe  of  beauty, 
"  and  other  joys  than  the  praife  of  fools." 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

VICTORIA. 
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NUMB.  134.    SATURDAY,  June  29,  1751. 

£>uisfcit,  an  adji riant  hodierna  crajlina  fumnne 

Tempera  Difuperi  !  Ho  R . 

Who  knows  if  Heav'n,  with  ever-bounteous  pow'r, 

Shall  add  to-morrow  to  the  prefent  hour  ?  FRANCIS. 

IS  A  T  yefterday  morning  employed  in  deliberat- 
ing on  which,  among  the  various  fubjefts  that 
occurred  to  my  imagination,  I  fhould  beftow  the 
paper  of  to-day.  After  a  fhort  effort  of  meditation  by 
which  nothing  was  determined,  I  grew  every  mo- 
ment more  irrefolute,  my  ideas  wandered  from  the 
firft  intention,  and  I  rather  wifhed  to  think,  than 
thought,  upon  any  fettled  fubjecl:;  till  at  laft  I  was 
awakened  from  this  dream  of  ftudy  by  a  fummons 
from  the  prefs :  the  time  was  come  for  which  I  had 
been  thus  negligently  purpofing  to  provide,  and, 
however  dubious  or  fluggifh,  I  was  now  neceffitated 
to  write. 

Though  to  a  writer  whofe  defign  is  fo  comprehen- 
five  and  mifcellaneous,  that  he  may  accommodate 
himfelf  with  a  topick  from  every  fcene  of  life,  or 
view  of  nature,  it  is  no  great  aggravation  of  his  tafk 
to  be  obliged  to  a  fudden  compofition  ;  yet  I  could 
not  forbear  to  reproach  myielf  for  having  fo  long 
neglected  what  was  unavoidably  to  be  done,  and  of 
which  every  moment's  idlenefs  increafed  the  difficul- 
ty. There  was  however  fome  pleafure  in  reflecting 
that  I,  who  had  only  trifled  till  diligence  was  necef- 

fary, 
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fary,  might  ftill  congratulate  myfelf  upon  my  fu- 
periority  to  multitudes,  who  have  trifled  till  diligence 
is  vain ;  who  can  by  no  degree  of  activity  or  refo- 
lution  recover  the  opportunities  which  have  flipped 
away ;  and  who  are  condemned  by  their  own  carelef- 
nefs  to  hopelefs  calamity  and  barren  forrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourfelves  to  delay  what  we 
know  cannot  be  finally  efcaped,  is  one  of  the  general 
weaknefles,  which,  in  fpite  of  the  inftruction  of 
moralifts,  and  the  remonftrances  of  reafon,  prevail 
to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  every  mind :  even  they 
who  moft  fteadily  withftand  it,  find  it,  if  not  the  mod 
violent,  the  moil  pertinacious  of  their  pafiions,  al- 
ways renewing  its  attacks,  and  though  often  van- 
quifhed,  never  deftroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  regard  to 
the  time  prefent,  and  to  be  moft  felicitous  for  that 
which  is  by  its  nearnefs  enabled  to  make  the  ftrongeft 
impreflions.  When  therefore  any  lharp  pain  is  to 
be  fuffered,  or  any  formidable  danger  to  be  incurred, 
we  can  fcarcely  exempt  ourfelves  wholly  from  the 
feducements  of  imagination  j  we  readily  believe  that 
another  day  will  bring  fome  fupport  or  advantage 
which  we  now  want;  and  are  eafily  perfuaded,  that 
the  moment  of  necefiity  which  we  defire  never  to 
arrive,  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  us. 

Thus  life  is  languifhed  away  in  the  gloom  of 
anxiety,  and  confumed  in  collecting  refolution  which 
the  next  morning  diflipates ;  in  forming  purpofes 
which  we  fcarcely  hope  to  keep,  and  reconciling  our- 
felves to  our  own  cowardice  by  excufes,  which, 
while  we  admit  them,  we  know  to  be  abfurd.  Our 
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firmnefs  is  by  the  continual  contemplation  of  mifery 
hourly  impaired;  every  fubmifiion  to  our  fear  en- 
larges its  dominion  j  we  not  only  wafte  that  time  in 
which  the  evil  we  dread  might  have  been  fuffered 
and  furmounted,  but  even  where  procraftination  pro- 
duces no  abfolute  increafe  of  our  difficulties,  make 
them  lefs  fuperable  to  ourfelves  by  habitual  terrors. 
When  evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wife  to  contract 
the  interval  of  expectation  ;  to  meet  the  mifchiefs 
which  will  overtake  us  if  we  fly;  and  fuffer  only  their 
real  malignity  without  the  conflicts  of  doubt  and  an- 
guifh  of  anticipation. 

To  act  is  far  eafier  than  to  fufTerj  yet  we  every 
day  fee  the  progrefs  of  life  retarded  by  the  vis  iner- 
ti<e,  the  mere  repugnance  to  motion,  and  find  mul- 
titudes repining  at  the  want  of  that  which  nothing 
but  idlenefs  hinders  them  from  enjoying.  The  cafe 
of  Tantalus,  in  the  region  of  poetick  punifhment, 
was  fomewhat  to  be  pitied,  becaufe  the  fruits  that 
hung  about  him  retired  from  his  hand  j  but  what 
tendernefs  can  be  claimed  by  thole  who,  though  per- 
haps they  fuffer  the  pains  of  Ta?ifalusy  will  never  lift 
their  hands  for  their  own  relief? 

There  is  nothing  more  common  among  this  torpid 
generation  than  murmurs  and  complaints ;  murmurs 
at  uneafmefs  which  only  vacancy  and  fufpicion  ex- 
pofe  them  to  feel,  and  complaints  of  diftrefies  which 
it  is  in  their  own  power  to  remove.  Lazinefs  is  com- 
monly afTociated  with  timidity.  Either  fear  origin- 
ally prohibits  endeavours  by  infufing  defpair  of  fuc- 
cels;  or  the  frequent  failure  of  irrefolute  ftruggles, 
and  the  conftant  defire  of  avoiding  labour,  imprefs 
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by  degrees  falfe  terrors  on  the  mind.  But  fear, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  when  once  it  has  full 
pofieffion  of  the  fancy,  never  fails  to  employ  it  upon 
vifions  of  calamity,  fuch  as,  if  they  are  not  diffipated 
by  ufeful  employment,  will  loon  overcaft  it  with 
horrors,  and  imbitter  life  not  only  with  thofe  miferies 
by  which  all  earthly  beings  are  really  more  or  lefs 
tormented,  but  with  thofe  which  do  not  yet  exift, 
and  which  can  only  be  difcerned  by  the  perfpicacity 
of  cowardice. 

Among  all  who  facrifice  future  advantage  to  pre- 
fent  inclination,  fcarcely  any  gain  fo  little  as  thofe 
that  fuffer  themfelves  to  freeze  in  idlenefs.     Others 
are  corrupted  by  fome  enjoyment  of  more  or  lefs 
power  to  gratify  the  paffions;   but  to  neglect  our 
duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of  performing 
them,  a  labour  which  is  always  punctually  rewarded, 
is  furely  to  fink  under  weak  temptations.     Idlenefs 
never  can  fecure  tranquillity  j  the  call  of  reafon  and 
of  confcience  will  pierce  the  clofeft  pavilion  of  the 
fluggard,  and  though  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive 
him  from  his  down,  will  be  loud  enough  to  hinder 
him  from  fleep.     Thofe  moments  which  he  cannot 
refolve    to   make  ufeful  by  devoting   them   to   the 
great  bufinefs  of   his  being,    will   ftill  be   ufurped 
by  powers  that  will  not  leave  them  to  his  difpofal ; 
remorfe  and  vexation   will  feize   upon   them,    and 
forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  he  is  fo  deiirous  to  appro- 
priate. 

There  are  other  caufes  of  inactivity  incident  to 

more  active  faculties  and  more  acute  difcernment. 

He  to  whom  many  objects  of  purfuit  arife  at  the 

fame  time,  will  frequently  hefitate  between  different 
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defires,  till  a  rival   has   precluded  him,    or  change 
his  courfe  as  new  attractions  prevail,  and  harafs  him- 
felf  without  advancing.     He  who  fees  different  ways 
to  the  fame  end,  will,    unlefs  he  watches  carefully 
over  his  own  conduct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  at- 
tention upon  the  comparifon  of  probabilities,  and  the 
adjuftment  of  expedients,    and  paufe  in  the  choice 
of  his  road,  till  fome  accident  intercepts  his  jour- 
ney.    He  whofe  penetration  extends  to  remote  con- 
fequences,    and   who,    whenever  he  applies  his   at- 
tention to  any  defign,  difcovers  new  profpecls  of  ad- 
vantage, and   poffibilides  of  improvement,  will  not 
eafily  be  perftiaded  that  his  project  is  ripe  for  execu- 
tion ;  but  will  fuperadd  one  contrivance  to  another, 
endeavour  to  unite  various  purpofes   in  one  opera- 
tion,   multiply  complications,    and   refine    niceties, 
till   he   is   entangled   in  his   own  fcheme,    and  be- 
wildered in  the  perplexity  of  various  intentions.     He 
that  refolves  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  fituation  in 
a  new  purchafe,  muft  wafte  his  life  in  roving  to  no 
purpofe  from  province  to  province.     He  that  hopes 
in  the  fame  houfe  to  obtain  every  convenience,  may 
draw  plans  and  ftudy  Palladia,  but  will  never  lay  a 
ftone.     He  will  attempt  a  treatife  on  fome  impor- 
tant fubjecl,  and   amafs  materials,  confult  authors, 
and  ftudy  all  the  dependent  and  collateral  parts  of 
learning,    but  never   conclude   himfelf  qualified  to 
write.     He  that  has  abilities  to  conceive  perfection, 
will  not  eafily  be  content  without  itj  and  fmce  per- 
fection cannot  be  reached,  will  lofe  the  opportunity 
of  doing  well  in  the  vain  hope  of  unattainable  excel- 
lence. 


The 
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The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the 
probability  that  it  will  be  much  fhorter  than  nature 
allows,  ought  to  awaken  every  man  to  the  active  pro- 
fecution  of  whatever  he  is  defirous  to  perform.  It  is 
true,  that  no  diligence  can  afcertain  fuccefs;  death 
may  intercept  the  fwifteft  career;  but  he  who  is  cut 
off  in  the  execution  of  an  honed  undertaking,  has  at 
leaft  the  honour  of  falling  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought 
the  battle,  though  he  miffed  the  victory. 
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Ccelum,  >/<?»  animum  mutant*  HOR. 

Place  may  be  chang'd  ;  but  who  can  change  his  mind  ? 

IT  is  impoffible  to  take  a  view  on  any  fide,  or  ob- 
ferve  any  of  the  various  claffes  that  form  the  great 
community  of  the  world,  without  difcovering  the  in- 
fluence of  example ;  and  admitting  with  new  con- 
viction the  obfervation  of  Ariftotle,  that  man  is  an 
imitative  being.  The  greater,  far  the  greater  num- 
ber follow  the  track  which  others  have  beaten,  with- 
out any  curiofity  after  new  difcoveries,  or  ambition 
of  trufting  themfelves  to  their  own  conduct.  And, 
of  thofe  who  break  the  ranks  and  diforder  the  uni- 
formity of  the  march,  mod  return  in  a  fhort  time 
from  their  deviation,  and  prefer  the  equal  and  fteady 
fatisfaction  of  fecurity  before  the  frolicks  of  caprice 
and  the  honours  of  adventure. 

In  queftions  difficult  or  dangerous  it  is  indeed  na- 
tural to  repofe  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear  hap- 
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pens  to  predominate,  upon  the  authority  of  thofe 
whom  we  do  not  in  general  think  wifer  than  our- 
felves.  Very  few  have  abilities  requifite  for  the  dif- 
coverv  of  abftrufe  truth;  ^and  of  thofe  few  fome 
want  leifjre,  and  fome  refolution.  But  it  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  find  the  reafon  of  the  univerfal  fubmiflion  to 
precedent  where  every  man  might  iafely  judge  for 
himfelf;  where  no  irreparable  lofs  can  be  hazarded, 
nor  any  mifchief  of  long  continuance  incurred. 
Vanity  might  be  expected  to  operate  where  the  more 
powerful  paffions  are  not  awakened  j  the  mere  plea- 
fure  of  acknowledging  no  fuperior  might  produce 
flight  fingularities,  or  the  hope  of  gaining  fome  new 
degree  of  happinefs  awaken  the  mind  to  invention  or 
experiment. 

If  in  any  cafe  the  (hackles  of  prefcription  could 
be  wholly  fhaken  off,  and  the  imagination  left  to  aft 
without  controul,  on  what  occafion  fhould  it  be  ex- 
pected, but  in  the  felection  of  lawful  pleafure? 
Plcafure,  of  which  the  effence  is  choice ;  which  com- 
pulfion  diflbciates  from  every  thing  to  which  nature 
has  united  it ;  and  which  owes  not  only  its  vigour 
but  its  being  to  the  fmiles  of  liberty.  Yet  we  fee 
that  the  fenfes,  as  well  as  the  reafon,  are  regulated 
by  credulity  ;  and  that  moft  will  feel,  or  fay  that 
they  feel,  the  gratifications,  which  others  have  taught 
them  to  expect. 

At  this  time  of  univerfal  migration,  when  almoft 
every  one,  confiderable  enough  to  attract  regard,  has 
retired,  or  is  preparing  with  all  the  earneftnefs  of 
diftrefs  to  retire,  into  the  country ;  when  nothing  is 
to  be  heard  but  the  hopes  of  fpeedy  departure,  or  the 
complaints  of  involuntary  delay;  I  have  often  been 
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tempted  to  enquire  what  happinefs  is  to  be  gained, 
or  what  inconvenience  to  be  avoided,  by  this  ftated 
receffion?  Of  the  birds  of  paflage,  fome  follow  the 
fummer,  and  fome  the  winter,  becaufe  they  live 
upon  fuftenance  which  only  fummer  or  winter  can 
fupply  3  but  of  the  annual  flight  of  human  rovers  it 
is  much  harder  to  affign  the  reafon,  becaufe  they  do 
not  appear  either  to  find  or  feek  any  thing  which  is 
not  equally  afforded  by  the  town  and  country. 

I  believe  that  many  of  thefe  fugitives  may  have 
heard  of  men  whofe  continual  wifh  was  for  the  quiet 
of  retirement,  who  watched  every  opportunity  to 
fleal  away  from  obfervation,  to  forfake  the  crowd, 
and  delight  themfelves  with  the  fociety  of  Jolitude. 
There  is  indeed  fcarcely  any  writer  who  has  not  ce- 
lebrated the  happinefs  of  rural  privacy,  and  delighted 
himfelf  and  his  reader  with  the  melody  of  birds,  the 
whifper  of  groves,  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets ;  nor 
any  man  eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  or  greatnefs 
of  exploits,  that  has  not  left  behind  him  fome  memo- 
rials of  lonely  wifdom,  and  filent  dignity. 

But  almoft  all  abfurdity  of  conduct  arifes  from  the 
imitation  of  thofe  whom  we  cannot  refemble.  Thofe 
who  thus  teftified  their  wearinefs  of  tumult  and 
hurry,  and  hafted  with  fo  much  eagernefs  to  the 
leifure  of  retreat,  were  either  men  overwhelmed  with 
the  prefTure  of  difficult  employments,  haraflcd  with 
importunities,  and  diftracled  with  multiplicity;  or 
men  wholly  engrofied  by  fpeculative  fciences,  who 
having  no  other  end  of  life  but  to  learn  and  teach, 
found  their  fearches  interrupted  by  the  common 
commerce  of  civility,  and  their  reafonings  disjointed 
by  frequent  interruptions.  Such  men  might  reafon- 
D  d  4  ably 
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ably  fly  to   that  eafe  and   convenience  which  their 
condition  allowed  them  to  find  only  in  the  country. 
The  ftatefman  who  de-voted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  the  publick,  was  defirous  of  keeping  the  re- 
mainder in  his  own  power.     The  general  ruffled  with 
dangers,  wearied  with  labours,  and  {tunned  with  ac- 
clamations, gladly  fnatched  an  interval  of  filence  and 
relaxation.     The  naturalift  was  unhappy  where  the 
works  of  Providence  were  not  always  before  him. 
The  reafoner  could  adjuft  his  fyftems  only  where  his 
mind  was  free  from  the  intrufion  of  outward  objects. 
Such  examples  of  folitude  very  few  of  thofe  who 
are  now  haftening  from  the  town,  have  any  preten- 
fions  to  plead  in  their  own  j unification,  fince  they 
cannot  pretend  either  wearinefs  of  labour,  or  defire 
of  knowledge.     They  purpofe  nothing  more  than  to 
quit  one    fcene   of  idlenefs  for    another,    and  after 
having  trifled  in  publick,  to  deep  in  fecrecy.     The 
utmoft  that  they  can  hope  to  gain  is  the  change  of 
ridiculoufnefs  to  obfcurity,  and  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing fewer  witneffes  to  a  life  of  folly.     He  who  is  not 
fufficiently  important  to  be  difturbed  in  his  purfuits, 
but  fpends  all  his  hours  according  to  his  own  incli- 
nation, and  has  more  hours  than  his  mental  faculties 
enable  him  to  fill  either  with  enjoyment  or  defires, 
can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  fhades  and  valleys. 
As  bravery  is  faid  to  be  a  panoply,  infignificancy  is 
always  a  ftielter. 

There  are  however  pleafures  and  advantages  in  a 
rural  fituation,  which  are  not  confined  to  philofo- 
phers  and  heroes.  The  frefhnefs  of  the  air,  the  ver- 
dure of  the  woods,  the  paint  of  the  meadows,  and  the 
unexhaufted  variety  which  fummer  fcatters  upon  the 
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earth,  may  eafily  give  delight  to  an  unlearned  fpec- 
tator.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  he  who  looks  with 
pleafure  on  the  colours  of  a  flower  fhould  ftudy  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  or  that  the  Ptolemalck  and 
Copernican  fyftem  Ihould  be  compared  before  the 
light  of  the  fun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth  invigo- 
rate. Novelty  is  itfelf  a  fource  of  gratification  $  and 
Milton  juftly  obferves,  that  to  him  who  has  been  long 
pent  up  in  cities  no  rural  object  can  be  prefented, 
which  will  not  delight  or  refrefh  fome  of  his  fenfes. 

Yet   even  thefe  eafy  pleafures  are  miffed  by  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  wafte  their  fummer  in  the 
country.     Should  any  man  purfue  his  acquaintances 
to  their  retreats,  he  would  find  few  of  them  liftening 
to  Philomel,  loitering  in  woods,  or  plucking  daifies, 
catching  the  healthy  gale  of  the  morning,  or  watch- 
ing the  gentle  corufcations  of  declining  day.     Some 
will  be  difcovered  at  a  window  by  the  road  fide,  re- 
joicing when  a  new  cloud  of  duft  gathers  towards 
them,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  momentary  fupply  of 
converfation,  and  a  fhort  relief  from  the  tedioufnefs 
of  unideal  vacancy.     Others  are  placed  in  the  adja- 
cent villages,  where  they  look  only  upon  houfes  as 
in  the  reft  of  the  year,  with  no  change  of  objeds  but 
what  a  remove  to  any  new  ftreet  in  London  might 
have  given  them.     The  fame  fet  of  acquaintances  ftill 
fettle  together,  and   the  form  of  life  is  not  otherwife 
diversified  than  by  doing  the  fame  things  in  a  different 
place.     They  pay    and    receive   vifits   in  the  ufual 
form,  they  frequent  the  walks  in  the  morning,  they 
deal  cards  at  night,  they  attend  to  the  fame  tattle, 
and  dance  with  the  fame  partners ;  nor  can  they  at 
their  return  to  their  former  habitation  congratulate 

themfelves 
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themfelves  on  any  other  advantage,  than  that  they 
have  paITed  their  time  like  others  of  the  fame  rank  j 
and  have  the  fame  right  to  talk  of  the  happinefs  and 
beauty  of  the  country,  of  happinefs  which  they  never 
felt,  and  beauty  which  they  never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments, 
and  to  fubfift  upon  its  own  ftock,  is  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  every  mind.  There  are  indeed  under- 
ftandings  fo  fertile  and  comprehenfive,  that  they  can 
always  feed  reflection  with  new  fupplies,  and  fuffer 
nothing  from  the  preclufion  of  adventitious  amufe- 
ments ;  as  fome  cities  have  within  their  own  walls 
enclofed  ground  enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in 
a  fiege.  But  others  live  only  from  day  to  day,  and 
muft  be  conftantly  enabled,  by  foreign  fupplies,  to 
keep  out  the  encroachments  of  languor  and  ftupidity. 
Such  could  not  indeed  be  blamed  for  hovering  within 
reach  of  their  ufual  pleafure,  more  than  any  other 
animal  for  not  quitting  its  native  element,  were  not 
their  faculties  contracted  by  their  own  fault.  But  let 
not  thofe  who  go  into  the  country,  merely  becaufe 
they  dare  not  be  left  alone  at  home,  boafl  their  love 
of  nature,  or  their  qualifications  for  folitude ;  nor 
pretend  that  they  receive  inftantaneous  infufions  of 
wifdom  from  the  Dryads,  and  are  able,  when  they 
leave  fmoke  and  noife  behind,  to  aft,  or  think,  or 
reafon  for  themfelves. 
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yap  f*oi 


Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 

My  heart  detefts  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell.  POPS. 

TH  E  regard  which  they  whofe  abilities  are  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  imagination  claim  from 
the  reft  of  mankind,  arifes  in  a  great  meafure  from 
their  influence  on  futurity.  Rank  may  be  conferred 
by  princes,  and  wealth  bequeathed  by  mifers  or  by 
robbers  ;  but  the  honours  of  a  lading  name,  and  the 
veneration  of  diftant  ages,  only  the  fons  of  learn- 
ing have  the  power  of  beftowing.  While  therefore 
it  continues  one  of  the  characterifticks  of  rational 
n-ature  to  decline  oblivion,  authors  never  can  be 
wholly  overlooked  in  the  fearch  after  happinefs,  nor 
become  contemptible  but  by  their  own  fault. 

The  man  who  confiders  himfelf  as  conftituted  the 
ultimate  judge  of  difpu  table  characters,  and  enr.ruft.ed 
with  the  diftribution  of  the.laft  terreftrial  rewards  of 
merit,  ought  to  fummon  all  his  fortitude  to  the  fup- 
port  of  his  integrity,  and  refolve  to  difcharge  an 
office  of  fuch  dignity  with  the  mod  vigilant  caution 
and  fcrupulous  juftice.  To  deliver  examples  to  pof- 
terity,  and  to  regulate  the  opinion  of  future  times, 
is  no  flight  or  trivial  undertaking  j  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
commit  more  atrocious  treafon  againft  the  great  re- 
publick  of  humanity,  than  by  falfifying  its  records 
and  mifguiding  its  decrees. 

To 
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To  fcatter  praife  or  blame  without  regard  to  juf- 
tice,  is  to  deftroy  the  diftinction  of  good  and  evil. 
Many  have  no  other  teft  of  actions  than  general  opi- 
nion ;  and  all  are  fo  far  influenced  by  a  fenfe  of 
reputation,  that  they  are  often  reftrained  by  fear  of 
reproach,  and  excited  by  hope  of  honour,  when 
other  principles  have  loft  their  power ;  nor  can  any 
fpecies  of  proftitution  promote  general  depravity 
more  than  that  which  deftroys  the  force  of  praife, 
by  (hewing  that  it  may  be  acquired  without  deferv- 
ing  it,  and  which,  by  fetting  free  the  active  and  am- 
bitious from  the  dread  of  infamy,  lets  loofe  the  ra- 
pacity of  power,  and  weakens  the  only  authority  by 
which  greatnefs  is  controlled. 

Praife,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value  only 
to  its  fcarcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as  it  becomes  vul- 
gar, and  will  no  longer  raife  expectation,  or  animate 
enterprize.  It  is  therefore  not  only  neceflary,  that 
wickednefs,  even  when  it  is  not  fafe  to  cenfure  it, 
be  denied  applaufe,  but  that  goodnefs  be  commend- 
ed only  in  proportion  to  its  degree  -,  and  that  the 
garlands,  due  to  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind, 
be  not  fuffered  to  fade  upon  the  brow  of  him  who 
can  boaft  only  petty  fervices  and  eafy  virtues. 

Had  thefe  maxims  been  univerfally  received,  how 
much  would  have  been  added  to  the  talk  of  dedica- 
tion, the  work  on  which  all  the  power  of  modern 
wit  has  been  exhaufted.  How  few  of  thefe  initial 
panegyricks  had  appeared,  if  the  author  had  been 
obliged  firft  to  find  a  man  of  virtue,  then  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  diftinct  fpecies  and  degree  of  his  defert, 
and  at  laft  pay  him  only  the  honours  which  he 
might  juftly  claim.  It  is  much  eafier  to  learn  the 

name 
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name  of  the  laft  man  whom  chance  has  exalted  to 
wealth  and  power,  to  obtain  by  the  intervention  of 
fome  of  his  domefticks  the  privilege  of  addrefiing 
him,  or  in  confidence  of  the  general  acceptance  of 
flattery,  to  venture  on  an  addrefs  without  any  pre- 
vious felicitation ;  and  after  having  heaped  upon 
him  all  the  virtues  to  which  philofophy  has  afligned 
a  name,  inform  him  how  much  more  might  be  truly 
faid,  did  not  the  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his  modefty 
reprefs  the  raptures  of  wonder  and  the  zeal  of  vene- 
ration. 

Nothing  has  fo  much  degraded  literature  from  its 
natural  rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and  promif- 
cuous  dedication ;  for  what  credit  can  he  expect  who 
profefles  himfelf  the  hireling  of  vanity,  however  pro- 
fligate, and  without  fhame  or  fcruple  celebrates  the 
worthlefs,  dignifies  the  mean,  and  gives  to  the  cor- 
rupt, licentious,  and  oppreffive,  the  ornaments  which 
ought  only  to  add  grace  to  truth,  and  lovelinefs  to 
innocence  ?  Every  other  kind  of  adulteration,  how- 
ever lhameful,  however  mifchievous,  is  lefs  deteftable 
than  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  characters,  and  fix- 
ing the  ftamp  of  literary  fanction  upon  the  drofs  and 
refufe  of  the  world. 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with  the 
whole  load  of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps  the 
greater  part,  ought  to  fall  upon  their  patrons.  If 
he  that  hires  a  bravo,  partakes  the  guilt  of  murder, 
why  fhould  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer,  hope  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  fhame  of  falfehood  ?  The  unhappy 
dedicator  is  feldom  without  fome  motives  which  obr- 
ftruct,  though  not  deftroy,  the  liberty  of  choice  j  he 
is  opprefied  by  miferies  which  he  hopes  to  relieve, 

or 
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or  inflamed  by  ambition  which  he  expects  to  gratify. 
But  the  patron  has  no  incitements  equally  violent ; 
he  can  receive  only  a  ihort  gratification,  with  which 
nothing  but  ftupidity  could  difpofe  him  to  be  pleafed. 
The  real  fatisfaction  which  praife  can  afford  is  by  re- 
peating aloud  the  whifpers  of  confcience,  and  by 
fhewing  us  that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  deferve 
well  in  vain.  Every  other  encomium  is,  to  an  intel- 
ligent mind,  fatire  and  reproach  •,  the  celebration  of 
thofe  virtues  which  we  feel  ourfelves  to  want,  can 
only  imprefs  a  quicker  fenfe  of  our  own  defects,  and 
Ihew  that  we  have  not  yet  fatisfied  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  by  forcing  us  to  obferve  how  much  fiction 
muft  contribute  to  the  completion  of  our  character. 

Yet  fometimes  the  patron  may  claim  indulgence  -t 
for  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the  encomiaft  has 
been  much  encouraged  to  his  attempt.  Many  a 
haplefs  author,  when  his  book,  and  perhaps  his  de- 
dication, was  ready  for  the  prefs,  has  waited  long  be- 
fore any  one  would  pay  the  price  of  proftitution,  or 
confent  to  hear  the  praifes  deftined  to  infure  his  name 
againft  the  cafualties  of  time  j  and  many  a  complaint 
has  been  vented  againft  the  decline  of  learning,  and 
neglect  of  genius,  when  either  parfimonious  prudence 
has  declined  expence,  or  honeft  indignation  rejected 
fa-lfehood.  Butifatlaft,  after  long  enquiry  and  in- 
numerable difappointments,  he  find  a  lord  willing 
to  hear  of  his  own  eloquence  and  tafle,  a  ftatefman 
defirous  of  knowing  how  a  friendly  hiftorian  will  re- 
prefent  his  conduct,  or  a  lady  delighted  to  leave  to 
the  world  fome  memorial  of  her  wit  and  beauty, 
fuch  weaknefs  cannot  be  cenfured  as  an  inftance  of 
enormous  depravity.  The  wifeft  man  may  by  a  di- 
ligent 
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ligent  folicitor  be  furprifed  in  the  hour  of  weaknefs, 
and  perfuaded  to  folace  vexation,  or  invigorate  hope, 
with  the  mufick  of  flattery. 

To  cenfure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and  fervile, 
would  difcover  rather  envy  than  juftice.  Praife  is 
the  tribute  of  merit,  and  he  that  has  inconteftably 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  any  publick  performance, 
has  a  right  to  all  the  honours  which  the  publick  can 
beftow.  To  men  thus  raifed  above  the  reft  of  the 
community,  there  is  no  need  that  the  book  or  its 
author  Ihould  have  any  particular  relation  :  that  the 
patron  is  known  to  deferve  refpect,  is  fufficient  to 
vindicate  him  that  pays  it.  To  the  fame  regard  from 
particular  perfons  private  virtue  and  lefs  confpi- 
cuous  excellence  may  be  fomedmes  entitled.  An 
author  may  with  great  propriety  infcribe  his  work  to 
him  by  whofe  encouragement  it  was  undertaken,  or 
by  whofe  liberality  he  has  been  enabled  to  profecute 
it,  and  he  may  juftly  rejoice  in  his  own  fortitude  that 
dares  to  refcue  merit  from  obfcurity. 

Acribus  exemplis  <videor  te  cludere  :  mifce 
Ergo  aliquid  noftris  de  moribus.——— 

Thus  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  eafe, 
And  mingle  fomething  of  our  times  to  pleafe. 

DRYDEN  jun. 

I  know  not  whether  greater  relaxation  may  not  be 
indulged,  and  whether  hope  as  well  as  gratitude  may 
not  unblameably  produce  a  dedication  j  but  let  the 
writer  who  pours  out  his  praifes  only  to  propitiate 
power,  or  attract  the  attention  of  greatnefs,  be  cau- 
tious left  his  defire  betray  him  to  exuberant  eulogies. 
We  are  naturally  more  apt  to  pleafe  ourfelves  with 

the 
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the  future  than  the  paft,  and  while  we  luxuriate  in 
expectation,  may  be  eafily  perfuaded  to  purchafe 
what  we  yet  rate  only  by  imagination,  at  a  higher 
price  than  experience  will  warrant. 

But  no  private  views  of  perfonal  regard  can  dif- 
charge  any  man  from  his  general  obligations  to  virtue 
and  to  truth.  It  may  happen  in  the  various  combi- 
nations of  life,  that  a  good  man  may  receive  favours 
from  one,  who,  notwithstanding  his  accidental  bene- 
ficence, cannot  be  juftly  propofed  to  the  imitation  of 
others,  and  whom  therefore  he  muft  find  fome  other 
way  of  rewarding  than  by  publick  celebrations.  Self- 
love  has  indeed  many  powers  of  feducement,  but  it 
furely  ought  not  to  exalt  any  individual  to  equality 
with  the  collective  body  of  mankind,  or  perfuade 
him  that  a  benefit  conferred  on  him  is  equivalent  to 
every  other  virtue.  Yet  many  upon  falfe  principles 
of  gratitude  have  ventured  to  extol  wretches,  whom 
all  but  their  dependents  numbered  among  the  re- 
proaches of  the  fpecies,  and  whom  they  would  like- 
wife  have  beheld  with  the  fame  fcorn  had  they  not 
been  hired  to  difhoneft  approbation. 

To  encourage  merit  with  praife  is  the  great  bufmefs 
of  literature ;  but  praife  muft  lofe  its  influence,  by 
unjuft  or  negligent  diftribution  ;  and  he  that  impairs 
its  value  may  'be  charged  with  mifapplication  of  the 
power  that  genius  puts  into  his  hands,  and  with 
Squandering  on  guilt  the  recompence  of  virtue. 
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NUMB.  137.     TUESDAY,  July  9,  1751- 

-Dum  wtant  ftulti  <vitia,  in  contraria  currunt.  HOR. 

- — Whilft  fools  one  vice  condemn, 

They  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  CREECH. 

THAT  wonder  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  has 
been  often  obferved.  The  awful  ftillnefs  of 
attention,  with  which  the  mind  is  overfpread  at  the 
firft  view  of  an  unexpected  effect,  ceafes  when  we 
have  leifure  to  difentangle  complications  and  invef- 
tigate  caufes.  Wonder  is  a  paufe  of  reafon,  a  fud- 
den  ceffation  of  the  mental  progrefs,  which  lafts  only 
whilft  the  underftanding  is  fixed  upon  fome  fmgle 
idea,  and  is  at  an  end  when  it  recovers  force  enough 
to  divide  the  object  into  its  parts,  or  mark  the  inter- 
mediate gradations  from  the  firft  agent  to  the  lafl 
confequence. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  equal  truth,  that  igno- 
rance is  often  the  effect  of  wonder.  It  is  common 
for  thofe  who  have  never  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
the  labour  of  enquiry,  nor  invigorated  their  confi- 
dence by  conquefts  over  difficulty,  to  fleep  in  the 
gloomy  quiefcence  of  aftonifhment,  without  any  ef- 
fort to  animate  enquiry  or  difpel  obfcurity.  What 
they  cannot  immediately  conceive,  they  confider  as 
too  high  to  be  reached,  or  too  extenfive  to  be  com- 
prehended j  they  therefore  content  themfelves  with 
the  gaze  of  folly,  forbear  to  attempt  what  they  have 
no  hopes  of  performing,  and  refign  the  pleafure  of 

VOL.  V.  E  e  rational 
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rational  contemplation  to  more  pertinacious  fludy  or 
more  active  faculties. 

Among  the  productions  of  mechanick  art,  many 
are  of  a  form  fo  different  from  that  of  their  firft  ma- 
terials, and  many  confift  of  parts  fo  numerous  and 
fo  nicely  adapted  to  each  other,  that  it  is  not  poffible 
to  view  them  without  amazement.  But  when  we 
enter  the  fhops  of  artificers,  obferve  the  various 
tools  by  which  every  operation  is  facilitated,  and 
trace  the  progrefs  of  a  manufacture  through  the 
different  hands,  that,  in  fucceffion  to  each  other* 
contribute  to  its  perfection,  we  foon  difcover  that 
every  fingle  man  has  an  eafy  tafk,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremes, however  remote,  of  natural  rudenefs  and  ar- 
tificial elegance,  are  joined  by  a  regular  concate- 
nation of  effects,  of  which  every  one  is  introduced 
by  that  which  precedes  it,  and  equally  introduces 
that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  fame  is  the  ftate  of  intellectual  and  manual 
performances.  Long  calculations  or  complex  dia- 
grams affright  the  timorous  and  unexperienced  from 
a  fecond  view  j  but  if  we  have  fkill  fufficient  to  ana- 
life  them  into  fimple  principles,  it  will  be  difcovered 
that  our  fear  was  groundlefs.  Divide  and  conquer, 
is  a  principle  equally  juft  in  fcience  as  in  policy. 
Complication  is  a  fpecies  of  confederacy,  which, 
while  it  continues  united,  bids  defiance  to  the  mod 
active  and  vigorous  intellect  j  but  of  which  every 
member  is  feparately  weak,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  quickly  fubdued,  if  it  can  once  be  broken. 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  as  Locke  has  obferved, 
is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The  wideft  ex- 
curfions  of  the  mind  are  made  by  fhort  flights  fre- 
quently 
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quently  repeated  j  the  moft  lofty  fabricks  of  fcience 
are  formed  by  the  continued  accumulation  of  fingle 
propofitions. 

It  often  happens,  whatever  be  the  cnufe,  that 
impatience  of  labour,  or  dread  of  mifcarriage,  feizes 
thofe  who  are  moft  diftinguifhed  for  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfion  ;  and  that  they  who  might  with  great- 
eft  reafon  promife  themfelves  victory,  are  leaft  will- 
ing to  hazard  the  encounter.  This  diffidence, 
where  the  attention  is  not  laid  afleep  by  lazinefs,  or 
difiipated  by  pleafures,  can  arife  only  from  confufed 
and  general  views,  fuch  as  negligence  fnatches  in 
hafte,  or  from  the  difappointment  of  the  firft  hopes 
formed  by  arrogance  without  reflection.  To  expect 
that  the  intricacies  of  fcience  will  be  pierced  by  a 
carelefs  glance,  or  the  eminences  of  fame  afcended 
without  labour,  is  to  expect  a  particular  privilege,  a 
power  denied  to  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  but  to  fuppofe 
that  the  maze  is  infcrutable  to  diligence,  or  the 
heights  inacceffible  to  perfeverance,  is  to  fubmit 
tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  fancy,  and  enchain  the  mind 
in  voluntary  (hackles. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  the  heroes  in  litera- 
ture to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by 
difcovering  and  conquering  new  regions  of  the 
intellectual  world.  To  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  under- 
takings perhaps  fome  degree  of  fortuitous  happinefs 
is  neceffary,  which  no  man  can  promife  or  procure 
to  himfelfi  and  therefore  doubt  and  irrefolution 
may  be  forgiven  in  him  that  ventures  into  the  un- 
explored abyfles  of  truth,  and  attempts  to  find  his 
way  through  the  fluctuations  of  uncertainty,  and 
the  conflicts  of  contradiction.  But  when  nothing 
E  e  2  more 
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.more  is  required,  than  to  purfue  a  path  already 
beaten,  and  to  trample  obftacles  which  others  have 
demolifhed,  why  fhould  any  man  fo  much  diftrufb 
his  own  intellect  as  to  imagine  himfelf  unequal  to 
the  attempt  ? 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  they  who  devote  their 
lives  to  fludy  would  at  once  believe  nothing  too 
great  for  their  attainment,  and  confider  nothing  as 
too  little  for  their  regard  ;  that  they  would  extend 
their  notice  alike  to  fcience  and  to  life,  and  unite 
fome  knowledge  of  the  prefent  world  to  their  ac- 
quaintance with  pad  ages  and  remote  events. 

Nothing  has  fo  much  expofed  men  of  learning 
to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of 
things  which  are  known  to  all  but  themfelves. 
Thofe  who  have  been  taught  to  confider  the  infti- 
tutions  of  the  fchools,  as  giving  the  laft  perfection 
to  human  abilities,  are  furprized  to  fee  men  wrink- 
led with  ftudy,  yet  wanting  to  be  inftructed  in  the 
minute  circumftances  of  propriety,  or  the  necef- 
fary  forms  of  daily  tranfaction  ;  and  quickly  (hake 
off  their  reverence  for  modes  of  education,  which 
they  find  to  produce  no  ability  above  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. 

Books,    fays   Bacon,   can   never   teach   the   ufe   of 
books.     The  ftudent  mufb  learn  by  commerce  with 
mankind    to    reduce    his    fpeculations   to   practice 
and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to  the  purpofes  of 
life. 

It  is  too  common  for  thofe  who  have  been  bred 
to  fcholaftick  profeffions,  and  paffed  much  of  their 
time  in  academies  where  nothing  but  learning  con- 
fers honours,  to  difregard  every  other  qualification, 

and 
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and  to  imagine  that  they  fhall  find  mankind  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about 
them  for  inftruftion.  They  therefore  ftep  out  from 
their  cells  into  the  open  world  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  authority  and  dignity  of  importance ;  they 
look  round  about  them  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
fcorn  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally 
unknown  and  equally  contemptible,  but  whofe  man- 
ners they  muft  imitate,  and  with  whofe  opinions 
they  muft  comply,  if  they  defire  to  pafs  their  time 
happily  among  them. 

To  leflen  that  difdain  with  which  fcholars  are 
inclined  to  look  on  '  the  common  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  and  the  unwillingnefs  with  which  they  con- 
defcend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
fyftem  of  philofophy,  it  may  be  necefTary  to  con- 
fid  er  that  though  admiration  is  excited  by  abftrufe 
refearches  and  remote  difcoveries,  yet  pieafure  is 
not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated,  but  by  fofter 
accomplishments,  and  qualities  more  eafily  com- 
municable to  thofe  about  us.  He  that  can  only 
converfe  upon  queftions,  about  which  only  a  fmall 
part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  fufficient  to  make 
them  curious,  muft  lofe  his  days  in  unfocial  filence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion. 
He  that  can  only  be  ufeful  in  great  occafions,  may 
die  without  exerting  his  abilities,  and  (land  a  help- 
lefs  fpe&ator  of  a  thoufand  vexations  which  fret  away 
happinefs,  and  which  nothing  is  required  to  remove 
but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readinefs  of  ex- 
pedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by   man   is 

able  to  fet  him  above  the  want  of  hourly  afiiftance, 

E  e  3  or 
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or  to  extinguifh  the  defire  of  fond  endearments, 
and  tender  ofHcioufnefs ;  and  therefore,  no  one 
fhould  think  it  unneceflfary  to  learn  thofe  arts  by 
which  friendfhip  may  be  gained.  Kindnefs  is  pre- 
ferved  by  a  conftant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  in- 
terchange of  pleafures  j  but'fuch  benefits  only  can 
be  beftowed,  as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and 
fuch  pleafures  only  imparted,  as  others  are  qualified 
to  enjoy. 

By  this  defcent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no 
honour  will  be  loft ;  for  the  condefcenfions  of 
learning  are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  ele- 
vated genius  employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to 
uie  the  fimiie  of  Longinus,  like  the  fun  in  his  even- 
ing declination,  he  remits  his  fplendor  but  retains 
his  magnitude,  and  pleafes  more  though  he  dazzles 
lefs. 
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NUMB.  138.     SATURDAY,  July  13,  1751 


tecum  lib  eat  mihi  fordida  rura 


At^ue  h  untiles  habit  are  c  a/as,  et  figere  cervcs. 

With  me  retire,  and  leave  the  pomp  of  courts 
For  humble  cottages  and  rural  fports. 


To    the    RAMBLER. 
S  I  R, 

THOUGH  the  contempt  with  which  you  have 
treated  the  annual  migrations  of  the  gay  and 
bufy  part  of  mankind,  is  juftified  by  daily  obferva- 
tion,  fince  moft  of  thofe  who  leave  the  town,  nei- 
ther vary  their  entertainments  nor  enlarge  their  no- 
tions ;  yet  I  fuppofe  you  do  not  intend  to  reprefent 
the  practice  itfelf  as  ridiculous,  or  to  declare  that  he 
whofe  condition  puts  the  diftribution  of  his  time  into 
his  own  power  may  not  properly  divide  it  between  the 
town  and  country. 

That  the  country,  and  only  the  country,  dif-> 
plays  the  inexhauftible  varieties  of  nature,  and  fup- 
plies  the  philofophical  mind  with  matter  for  admi- 
ration and  enquiry,  never  was  denied  ;  but  my 
curiofity  is  very  little  attracted  by  the  colour  of  a 
flower,  the  anatomy  of  an  infect,  or  the  ftructure  of 
a  neft ;  I  am  generally  employed  upon  human  man- 
ners, and  therefore  fill  up  the  months  of  rural  leifure 
with  remarks  on  thofe  who  live  within  the  circle  of 
my  notice.  If  writers  would  more  frequently  vifit 
E  e  4  thofe 
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thofe  regions  of  negligence  and  liberty,  they  might 
diverfify  their  reprefentations,  and  multiply  their 
images,  for  in  the  country  are  original  characters 
chiefly  to  be  found.  In  cities,  and  yet  more  in 
courts,  the  minute  difcriminations  which  diftinguiih 
one  from  another  are  for  the  mod  part  effaced,  the 
peculiarities  of  temper  and  opinion  are  gradually 
worn  away  by  promifcuous  converfe,  as  angular  bo- 
dies and  uneven  furfaces  lofe  their  points  and  afperi- 
ties  by  frequent  attrition  againft  one  another,  and 
approach-  by  degrees  to  uniform  rotundity.  The 
prevalence  of  fafnion,  the  influence  of  example,  the 
defire  of  applaufe,  and  the  dread  of  cenfure,  obftruct 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind,  and  cheek  the 
fancy  in  its  firft  efforts  to  break  forth  into  expe- 
riments of  caprice. 

Few  inclinations  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  grow  up  into 
habits,  when  they  muft  ftruggle  with  the  conftant 
oppofition  of  fettled  forms  and  eftablifhed  cuftoms. 
But  in  the  country  every  man  is  a  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent being :  folitude  flatters  irregularity  with 
hopes  of  fecrecy  j  and  wealth,  removed  from  the 
mortification  of  comparifon,  and  the  awe  of  equality, 
fwells  into  contemptuous  confidence,  and  fets  blame 
and  laughter  at  defiance  ;  the  impulfes  of  nature  act 
unreflrained,  and  the  difpofition  dares  to  fhew  itfelf 
in  its  true  form,  without  any  difguife  of  hypocrify,  or 
decorations  of  elegance.  Every  one  indulges  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  own  choice,  and  talks  and  lives 
with  no  other  view  than  to  pleafe  himielf,  without 
enquiring  how  far  he  deviates  from  the  general  prac- 
tice, or  confidering  others  as  entitled  to  any  account 
of  his  fentiments  or  actions.  If  he  builds. or  demo- 

lilhes, 
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lifhes,  opens  or  enclofes,  deluges  or  drains,  it  is  not 
his  care  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are 
fkilled  in  perfpective  or  architecture,  it  is  fufficient 
that  he  has  no  landlord  to  control  him,  and  that  none 
has  any  right  to  examine  in  what  projects  the  lord  of 
the  manor  fpends  his  own  money  on  his  own  grounds. 

For  this  reafon  it  is  not  very  common  to  want 
fubjects  for  rural  converfation.  Almoft  every  man 
is  daily  doing  fomething  which  produces  merriment, 
wonder,  or  refentment,  among  his  neighbours.  This 
utter  exemption  from  reftraint  leaves  every  anomalous 
quality  to  operate  in  its  full  extent,  and  fuffers  the 
natural  character  to  diffufe  itfelf  to  every  part  of  life. 
The  pride  which,  under  the  check  of  publick  obfer- 
vation,  would  have  been  only  vented  among  fervants 
and  domefticks,  becomes  in  a  country  baronet  the 
torment  of  a  province,  and  inftead  of  terminating 
in  the  deftruction  of  China  ware  and  glafTes,  ruins 
tenants,  difpoflefTes  cottagers,  and  haraffes  villages 
with  actions  of  trefpafs  and  bills  of  indictment. 

It  frequently  happens  that  even  without  violent 
paffions,  or  enormous  corruption,  the  freedom  and 
laxity  of  a  ruftick  life  produces  remarkable  particu- 
larities of  conduct  or  manner.  In  the  province 
where  I  now  refide,  we  have  one  lady  eminent  for 
wearing  a  gown  always  of  the  fame  cut  and  colour; 
another  for  making  hands  with  thofe  that  vifit  her ; 
and  a  third  for  unfhaken  refolution  never  to  let  tea  or 
coffee  enter  her  houfe.  •  . 

But  of  all  the  female  characters  which  this  place 
affords,  I  have  found  none  fo  worthy  of  attention  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Bujy,  a  widow,  who  loft  her  hufband  in 
her  thirtieth  year,  and  has*  fmce  pafled  her  time  at 
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the  manor-  houfe  in  the  government  of  her  children, 
and  the  management  of  the  eftate. 

Mrs.  Bufy  was  married  at  eighteen,  from  a  board- 
ing-fchool,  where  fhe  had  patted  her  time  like  other 
young  ladies  in  needle-work,  with  a  few  intervals  of 
dancing  and  reading.  When  (he  became  a  bride  fhe 
fpent  one  winter  with  her  hufband  in  town,  where 
having  no  idea  of  any  converfation  beyond  the  for- 
malities of  a  vifit,  fhe  found  nothing  to  engage  her 
paffions ;  and  when  fhe  had  been  one  night  at  court, 
and  two  at  an  opera,  and  feen  the  Monument,  the 
Tombs,  and  the  Tower,  fhe  concluded  that  London 
had  nothing  more  to  fhew,  and  wondered  that  when 
women  had  once  feen  the  world  they  could  not  be 
content  to  flay  at  home.  She  therefore  went  willingly 
to  the  ancient  feat,  and  for  fome  years  ftudied  houfe- 
wifery  under  Mr.  Bu/y's  mother,  with  fo  much  affi- 
duity,  that  the  old  lady,  when  fhe  died,  bequeathed 
her  a  caudle-cup,  a  foup-difn,  two  beakers,  and  a 
cheft  of  table-linen  fpun  by  herfelf. 

Mr.  Bufy  rinding  the  economical  qualities  of  his 
lady,  refigned  his  affairs  wholly  into  her  hands,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  his  pointers  and  his  hounds.  He 
never  vifited  his  eftates,  but  to  deftroy  the  partridges 
or  foxes ;  and  often  committed  fuch  devaftations  in 
the  rage  of  pleafure,  that  fome  of  his  tenants  refufed 
to  hold  their  lands  at  the  ufual  rent.  Their  landlady 
perfuaded  them  to  be  fatisfied,  and  entreated  her  huf- 
band to  difmifs  his  dogs,  with  many  exaft  calcula- 
tions of  the  ale  drank  by  his  companions,  and  corn 
confumed  by  the  horfes,  and  remonftrances  againft 
the  infolence  of  the  huntfrnan,  and  the  frauds  of  the 
groom.  The  huntfman  was  too  necefiary  to  his 

happinefs 
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happinefs  to  be  difcarded;  and  he  had  flill  continued 
to  ravage  his  own  eftate,  had  he  not  caught  a  cold  and 
a  fever  by  fhooting  mallards  in  the  fens.  His  fever 
was  followed  by  a  confumption,  which  in  a  few 
months  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Bufy  was  too  much  an  economifl  to  feel 
either  joy  or  forrow  at  his  death.  She  received  the 
compliments  and  confolations  of  her  neighbours  in 
a  dark  room,  out  of  which  (he  ftole  privately  every 
night  and  morning  to  fee  the  cows  milked ;  and  af- 
ter a  few  days  declared  that  (he  thought  a  widow 
might  employ  herfelf  better  than  in  nurfing  griefj 
and  that,  for  her  part,  fhe  was  refolved  that  the 
fortunes  of  her  children  fhould  not  be  impaired  by 
her  neglect. 

She  therefore  immediately  applied  herfelf  to  the 
reformation  of  abufes.  She  gave  away  the  dogs, 
difcharged  the  fervants  of  the  kennel  and  ftable,  and 
fent  the  horfes  to  the  next  fair,  but  rated  at  fo  high 
a  price  that  they  returned  unfold.  She  was  refolved 
to  have  nothing  idle  about  her,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  employed  in  common  drudgery.  They  loft  their 
fleeknefs  and  grace,  and  were  foon  purchafed  at  half 
the  value. 

She  foon  difencumbered  herfelf  from  her  weeds, 
and  put  on  a  riding-hood,  a  coarfe  apron,  and  fhort 
petticoats,  and  has  turned  a  large  manor  into  a  farm, 
of  which  fhe  takes  the  management  wholly  upon 
herfelf.  She  riles  before  the  fun  to  order  the  horfes 
to  their  geers,  and  fees  them  well  rubbed  down  at 
their  return  from  work;  fhe  attends  the  dairy  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  watches  when  a  calf  falls  that 
it  may  be  carefully  nurfed;  fhe  walks  out  among 
2  the 
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the  fheep  at  noon,  counts  the  lambs,  and  obferves  the 
fences,  and,  where  fhe  finds  a  gap,  (lops  it  with  a  bufh 
till  it  can  be  better  mended.  In  harveft  fhe  rides 
afield  in  the  waggon,  and  is  very  liberal  of  her  ale 
from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her  leifure  hours  fhe 
looks  goofe  eggs,  airs  the  wool  room,  and  turns  the 
cheefe. 

When  refpect  or  curiofity  brings  vifitants  to  her 
houfe,  fhe  entertains  them  with  prognofticks  of  a 
fcarcity  of  wheat,  or  a  rot  among  the  fheep,  and  al- 
ways thinks  herfelf  privileged  to  difmifs  them,  when 
fhe  is  to  fee  the  hogs  fed,  or  to  count  her  poultry  on 
the  rooft. 

The  only  things  neglected  about  her  are  her  child- 
ren, whom  lhe  has  taught  nothing  but  the  loweft 
houfehold  duties.  In  my  laft  vifit  I  met  mifs  Bufy 
carrying  grains  to  a  fick  cow,  and  was  entertained 
with  the  accomplishments  of  her  eldeft  fon,  a  youth 
of  fuch  early  maturity,  that  though  he  is  only  fix- 
teen,  fhe  can  truft  him  to  fell  corn  in  the  market. 
Her  younger  daughter,  who  is  eminent  for  her 
beauty,  though  fomewhat  tanned  in  making  hay, 
was  bufy  in  pouring  out  ale  to  the  ploughmen,  that 
every  one  might  have  an  equal  fhare. 

I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  young  fa- 
mily, doomed  by  the  abfurd  prudence  of  their  mother 
to  ignorance  and  meannefs :  but  when  I  recommend- 
ed a  more  elegant  education,  was  anfwered,  that  fhe 
never  faw  bookilh  or  finical  people  grow  rich,  and 
that  fhe  was  good  for  nothing  herfelf  till  fhe  had  for- 
gotten the  nicety  of  the  boarding-fchool. 
I  am,  Yours,  &c. 

BUCOLUS. 
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NUMB.  139.     TUESDAY,  July  16,  1751. 

Sit  quod  vis  Jimplex  duntaxat  et  unum.  Hoi?.. 

Let  every  piece  be  fimple  and  be  one. 

IT  is  required  by  Ariftotle  to  the  perfection  of  a 
tragedy,  and  is  equally  necefiary  to  every  other 
fpecies  of  regular  compofition,  that  it  fhould  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,   and  an  end.     "  The  begin- 
"  ning,"   fays  he,    "  is  that  which  hath  nothing  ne- 
"  ceflarily  previous,   but  to  which  that  which  fol- 
"  lows  is  naturally  confequent ;  the  end,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  is  that  which  by  neceflity,  or  at  leait,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  common  courfe  of  things,  fucceeds 
tc  fomething  elfe,  but  which  implies  nothing  confe- 
"  quent  to  itfelf  j  the  middle  is  connected  on  one  fide 
"  to  fomething  that  naturally  goes  before,  and  on  the 
"  other  to  fomething  that  naturally  follows  it." 

Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critick, 
for  the  difpofition  of  the  different  parts  of  a  well 
conftituted  fable.  It  muft  begin,  where  it  may  be 
made  intelligible  without  introduction ;  and  end, 
where  the  mind  is  left  in  repofe,  without  expectation 
of  any  farther  event.  The  intermediate  paffages 
muft  join  the  laft  effect  to  the  firftcaufe,  by  a  regular 
and  unbroken  concatenation ;  nothing  mud  be  there- 
fore inferted .  which  does  not  apparently  arife  from 
fomething  foregoing,  and  properly  make  way  for 
fomething  that  fucceeds  it. 

This 
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This  precept  is  to  be  underftood  in  its  rigour 
only  with  refpect  to  great  and  effential  events,  and 
cannot  be  extended  in  the  fame  force  to  minuter  cir- 
cumftances  and  arbitrary  decorations,  which  yet  are 
more  happy  as  they  contribute  more  to  the  main  de- 
fign  j  for  it  is  always  a  proof  of  extenfive  thought 
and  accurate  circumfpection,  to  promote  various 
purpofes  by  the  fame  act  j  and  the  idea  of  an  orna- 
ment admits  ufe,  though  it  feems  to  exclude  necef- 
fity. 

Whoever  purpofes,  as  it  is  exprefied  by  Milton, 
to  build  the  lofty  rhime,  muft  acquaint  himfelf  with 
this  law  of  poetical  architecture,  and  take  care  that 
his  edifice  be  folid  as  well  as  beautiful  ;  that  nothing 
ftand  fmgle  or  independent,  fo  as  that  it  may  be 
taken  away  without  injuring  the  reft;  but  that  from 
the  foundation  to  the  pinnacles  one  part  reft  firm 
upon  another. 

This  regular  and  confequential  diftribution,  is 
among  common  authors  frequently  neglected ;  but 
the  failures  of  thofe,  whofe  example  can  have  no  in- 
fluence, may  be  fafely  overlooked,  nor  is  it  of  much 
ufe  to  recall  obfcure  and  unregarded  names  to  me- 
mory for  the  fake  of  fporting  with  their  infamy.  But 
if  there  is  any  writer  whofe  genius  can  embellifh 
impropriety,  and  whofe  authority  can  make  error 
venerable,  his  works  are  the  proper  objects  of  criti- 
cal inquifition.  To  expunge  faults  where  there  are 
no  excellencies,  is  a  tafk  equally  ufelefs  with  that  of 
the  chemift,  who  employs  the  arts  of  feparation  and 
refinement  upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  metal  is 
contained  to  reward  his  operations. 

The 
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The  tragedy  of  Samfon  Agoniftes  has  been  cele- 
brated as  the  fecond  work  of  the  great  author  of 
Paradife  Loft,  and  oppofed  with  all  the  confidence 
of  triumph  to  the  dramatick  performances  of  other 
nations.  It  contains  indeed  juft  fentiments,  maxims 
of  wifdom,  and  oracles  of  piety,  and  many  paflages 
written  with  the  ancient  fpirit  of  choral  poetry,  in 
which  there  is  a  juft  and  pleafing  mixture  of  Seneca  $ 
moral  declamation,  with  the  wild  enthufiafm  of  the 
Greek  writers.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  examina- 
tion, whether  a  performance  thus  illuminated  with 
genius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  compofed  ac- 
cording to  the  indifpenfable  laws  of  Ariftotelian 
criticifm:  and,  omitting  at  prefent  all  other  con- 
fiderations,  whether  it  exhibits  a  beginning,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and  pro- 
per, opening  with  a  graceful  abruptnefs,  and  pro- 
ceeding naturally  to  a  mournful  recital  of  facts  necef- 
fary  to  be  known. 

Samfon.     A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  thefe  dark  fteps,  a  little  farther  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  fun  and  made  j 
There  I  am  wont  to  fit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  talk  of  fervile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prifon  elfe  enjoin'd  me. — 
— -O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heav'n  foretold 

Twice  by  an  angel  ? 

— Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prefcrib'd, 
As  of  a  perfon  feparate  to  God, 
Defign'd  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  muft  die 
Betray'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out  ? 
—Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myfelf  ? 
Who  this  high  gift  of  ftrength,  committed  to  me, 

In. 
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In  what  part  lodg'd,  how  eafily  bereft  me, 
Under  the  feat  of  filence  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  mult  reveal  it. 

His  foliloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus  or  company 
of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  his  miferies, 
extenuate  his  fault,  and  conclude  with  a  folemn  vin- 
dication of  divine  juftice.  So  that  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  firft  aft  there  is  no  defign  laid,  no  difcovery 
made,  nor  any  difpofition  formed  towards  the  fubfe- 
quent  event. 

In  the  fecond  aft,  Manoab,  the  father  of  Samjon, 
comes  to  feek  his  fon,  and,  being  fhewn  him  by  the 
chorus,  breaks  out  into  lamentations  of  his  mifery, 
and  comparifons  of  his  prefent  with  his  former 
ftate,  reprefenting  to  him  the  ignominy  which  his 
religion  fuffers,  by  the  feftival  this  day  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Dagon,  to  whom  the  idolaters  afcribed  his 
overthrow. 

Thou  bear'ft 

Enough,  and  more,  the  burthen  of  that  fault  j 
Bitterly  haft  thou  paid  and  flill  art  paying 
That  rigid  fcore.     A  worfe  thing  yet  remains, 
This  day  the  Philtflines  a  pop'lar  feaft 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza ;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp  and  facrifice,  and  praifes  loud 
To  Dagon,  as  their  God,  who  hath  deliver'd 
Thee,  Samfon,  bound  and  blind  into  their  hands, 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  flew'ft  them  many  a  flam. 

Samfon,  touched  with  this  reproach,  makes  a  re- 
ply equally  penitential  and  pious,  which  his  father 
confiders  as  the  effufion  of  prophetick  confidence. 

Samfotu 
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Samfon.  God  be  fure, 

Will  not  connive  or  linger  thus  provok'd, 
But  will  arife  and  his  great  name  aflert : 
Dagon  muft  ftoop,  and  mall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  difcomfit,  as  fhall  quite  defpoil  him 
Of  all  thefe  boafted  trophies  won  on  me. 

Manoah.  "With  caufe  this  hope  relieves  thee,  and  thefe 

words 

I  as  a  prophecy  receive ;  for  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name. 

This  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  it  might  tend  to 
animate  or  exafperate  Samjon,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
cenfured  as  wholly  fuperfluous;  but  the  fucceed- 
ing  difpute,  in  which  Samfon  contends  to  die,  and 
which  his  father  breaks  off,  that  he  may  go  to  fo- 
licit  his  releafe,  is  only  valuable  for  its  own  beauties, 
and  has  no  tendency  to  introduce  any  thing  that  fol- 
lows it. 

The  next  event  of  the  drama  is  the  arrival  of  Da- 
lilab,  with  all  her  graces.,  artifices,  and  allurements. 
This  produces  a  dialogue,  in  a  very  high  degree  ele- 
gant and  inftru&ive,  from  which  fhe  retires,  after  (he 
has  exhaufted  her  perfuafions,  and  is  no  more  feen 
nor  heard  of;  nor  has  her  vifit  any  effect  but  that  of 
raifing  the  character  of  Samfon. 

In  the  fourth  act  enters  Harapha,  the  giant  ofGatb, 
whofe  name  had  never  been  mentioned  before,  and 
who  has  now  no  other  motive  of  coming,  than  to 
fee  the  man  whofe  ftrength  and  actions  are  fo  loudly 
celebrated : 

V.  F  f  Haraph. 
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Haraph.       •        — Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and  feats  perform'd 
Incredible  to  me  ;  in  this  difpleas'd, 
That  I  was  never  prefent  in  the  place 
Of  thofe  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Each  others  force  in  camp  or  lifted  fields : 
And  now  am  come  to  fee  of  whom  fuch  noife 
Hath  walk'd  about,  and  each  limb  to  furvey, 
If  thy  appearance  anfwer  loud  report. 

Samfon  challenges  him  to  the  combat  j  and,  after 
an  interchange  of  reproaches,  elevated  by  repeated 
defiance  on  one  fide,  and  imbittered  by  contemp- 
tuous infults  on  the  other,  Harapha  retires;  we  then 
hear  it  determined,  by  Samfon  and  the  chorus,  that 
no  confequence  good  or  bad  will  proceed  from  their 
interview : 

Chorus.  He  will  directly  to  the  lords,  I  fear, 
And  with  malicious  counfel  ftir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  farther  to  afflict  thee. 

Samf.  He  muft  allege  fome  caufe,  and  offer'd  fight 
Will  not  dare  mention,  left  a  queftion  rife, 
Whether  he  durft  accept  die  offer  or  not  j 
And  that  he  durft  not,  plain  enough  appear'd. 

At  laft,  in  the  fifth  act,  appears  a  mefienger 
from  the  lords  aflembled  at  the  feftival  of  Dagon, 
with  a  fummons  by  which  Samjon  is  required  to 
come  and  entertain  them  with  fome  proof  of  his 
ftrength.  Samfony  after  a  (hort  expoftulation,  dif- 
miffes  him  with  a  firm  and  refolute  refufal;  but 
during  the  ablence  of  the  meflenger,  having  a  while 
defended  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  he  at  laft  de- 
2  clares 
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clares  himfelf  moved  by  a  fecret  impulfe  to  comply, 
and  utters  fome  dark  prefages  of  a  great  event  to  be 
brought  to  pafs  by  his  agency,  under  the  direction 
of  Providence : 

Samf.  Be  of  good  courage;  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  roufmg  motions  in  me,  which  difpofe 
To  fomething  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 
I  with  this  meflenger  will  go  along, 
Nothing  to  do,  be  fure,  that  may  dishonour 
Our  law,  or  ftain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 
If  there  be  ought  of  prefage  in  the  mind, 
This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life 
By  fome  great  a£t,  or  of  my  days  the  laft. 

While  Samfon  is  conducted  off  by  the  meflenger, 
his  father  returns  with  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his  folicit- 
ation,  upon  which  he  confers  with  the  chorus  till 
their  dialogue  is  interrupted,  firft  by  a  fhout  of 
triumph,  and  afterwards  by  fcreams  of  horror  and 
agony.  As  they  ftand  deliberating  where  they  fhall 
be  fecure,  a  man  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  fhow 
enters,  and  relates  how  Samfon,  having  prevailed  on 
his  guide  to  fuffer  him  to  lean  againft  the  main  pil- 
lars of  the  theatrical  edifice,  tore  down  the  roof  upon 
the  fpectators  and  himfelf: 

-Thofe  two  mafly  pillars. 


With  horrible  confufion,  to  and  fro, 

He  tugg'd,  he  fhook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 

The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burft  of  thunder, 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  fat  beneath 

Samfon  with  thefe  immixt,  inevitably 

Pull'd  down  the  fame  deftru&ion  oil  himfelf. 

F  f -a  This 
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This  is  undoubtedly  a  juft  and  regular  cataflrophe, 
and  the  poem,  therefore,  has  a  beginning  and  an  end 
which  Arijlotle  himfelf  could  not  have  difapproved ; 
but  it  muft  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle,  fmce  no- 
thing pafies  between  the  firft  aft  and  the  laft,  that 
either  haftens  or  delays  the  vdeath  of  Samfon.  The 
whole  drama,  if  its  fuperfluities  were  cut  off,  would 
fcarcely  fill  a  fmgle  aft ;  yet  this  is  the  tragedy  which 
ignorance  has  admired,  and  bigotry  applauded. 
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— — £&fis  taw'Laci&fautor  inept e  eft, 

Ut  non  hocfateatur.  Ho  R . 

What  doating  bigot,  to  his  faults  fo  blind, 
As  not  to  grant  me  this,  can  Milton  find  ? 

IT  is  common,  fays  Bacon,  to  defire  the  end  with- 
out enduring  the  means.  Every  member  of 
fociety  feels  and  acknowledges  the  neceflity  of  de- 
tefting  crimes,  yet  fcarce  any  degree  of  virtue  or  re- 
putation is  able  to  fecure  an  informer  from  publick 
hatred.  The  learned  world  has  always  admitted 
the  ufefulnefs  of  critical  difquifitions,  yet  he  that 
attempts  to  fliew,  however  modeftly,  the  failures  of 
a  celebrated  writer,  fhall  furely  irritate  his  admirers, 
and  incur  the  imputation  of  envy,  captioufnefs,  and 
malignity. 

With  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  fhall  proceed 
to  examine  the  fentiments  of  Milton's  tragedy,  which, 

though 
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though  much  lefs  liable  to  cenfure  than  the  difpofi- 
tiqn  of  his  plan,  are,  like  thofe  of  other  writers, 
fometimes  expofed  to  juft  exceptions  for  want  of 
care,  or  want  of  difcernment. 

Sentiments  are  proper  and  improper  as  they  confift 
more  or  lefs  with  the  character  and  circumftances  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  with  the 
rules  of  the  compofitibn  in  which  they  are  found,  or 
with  the  fettled  and  unalterable  nature  of  things. 

It  is  common  among  the  tragick  poets  to  intro- 
duce their  perfons  alluding  to  events  or  opinions,  of 
which  they  could  not  pofiibly  have  any  knowledge. 
The  barbarians  of  remote  or  newly  difcovered 
regions  often  difplay  their  fkill  in  European  learning. 
The  god  of  love  is  mentioned  in  Tamerlane  with  all 
the  familiarity  of  a  Roman  epigrammatift ;  and  a 
late  writer  has  put  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  into  the  mouth  of  a  Turkifo  ftatef- 
man,  who  lived  near  two  centuries  before  it  was 
known  even  to  philgfophers  or  anatomifts. 

Milton's  learning,  which  acquainted  him  with  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  eaftern  nations,  and  his  in- 
vention, which  required  no  affiftance  from  the  com- 
mon cant  of  poetry,  have  preferved  him  from  fre- 
quent outrages  of  local  or  chronological  propriety. 
Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalylean  Steely  of  which  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  his  chorus  Ihould  have  heard, 
and  has  made  Alp  the  general  name  of  a  moun- 
tain, in  a  region  where  the  Alps  could  fcarcely  be 
known : 

No  medicinal  liquor  can  afluage, 

Nor  breath  of  cooling  air  from  fnowy  Alp. 

F  f  3  He 
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He  has  taught  Samfon  the  tales  of  Circe,  and  the  Sy. 
rens,  at  which  he  apparently  hints  in  his  colloquy 
with  Dalilab : 

I  know  thy  trains, 

Tho'  dearly  to  my  coft,  thy  gins  and  toils  ; 
Thy  fair  enchanted  cupy  and  warbling  charms 
No  more  on  me  have  pow'r. 

But  the  grofleft  error  of  this  kind  is  the  folemn 
introduaion  of  the  Phcenix  in  the  laft  fcene ;  which 
is  faulty,  not  only  as  it  is  incongruous  to  the  per- 
fonage  to  whom  it  is  afcribed,  but  as  it  is  to  evi- 
dently contrary  to  reafon  and  nature,  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  mentioned  but  as  a  fable  in  any  ferious 
poem  : 

Virtue  giv'n  for  loft, 

Depreft,  and  overthrown,  as  feem'd 

Like  that  felf-begotten  bird 

In  the  Arabian  woods  emboft 

That  no  fecond  knows,  nor  third, 

And  lay  ere  while  a  holocauft  ; 

From  out  our  afhy  womb  now  teem'd 

Revives,  reflourifhes,  then  vigorous  moft 

When  moft  una&ive  deem'd, 

And  tho'  her  body  die,  her  fame  furvives, 

A  fecular  bird  ages  of  lives. 

Another  fpecies  of  impropriety,  is  the  unfuit- 
ablenefs  of  thoughts  to  the  general  character  of  the 
poem.  The  ferioufnefs  and  folemnity  of  tragedy 
neceflfarily  rejects  all  pointed  or  epigrammatical  ex- 
preflions,  all  remote  conceits  and  oppofition  of 
ideas.  Samfcn's  complaint  is  therefore  too  elaborate 

to  be  natural : 

As 
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As  in  the  land  of  darknefs,  yet  in  light, 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 

And  bury'd  j  but  O  yet  more  miferable  ! 

Myfelf  my  fepulchre,  a  moving  grave  ! 

Bury*d,  yet  not  exempt, 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

From  word  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs. 

All  allufions  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with  which 
contempt  is  ufually  aflbciated,  are  doubtlefs  un- 
fuitable  to  a  fpecies  of  competition  which  ought  to 
be  always  awful,  though  not  always  magnificent. 
The  remark  therefore  of  the  chorus  on  good  and  bad 
news  feems  to  want  elevation  : 

Manoah.     A  little  ftay  will  bring  fome  notice  hither. 

Chor.     Of  good  or  bad  fo  great,  of  bad  the  fooner ; 
For  evil  news  rides  po/t,  while  good  news  baits. 

But  of  all  meannefs  that  has  lead  to  plead  which 
is  produced  by  mere  verbal  conceits,  which  depend- 
ing only  upon  founds,  lofe  their  exiftence  by  the 
change  of  a  fyllable.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following 
dialogue ; 

Chor.  But  had  we  beft  retire  ?  I  fee  ijlorm. 
Samf.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  rain. 
Chor.  But  this  another  kind  of  temped  brings. 
Samf.  Be  lefs  abftrufe,  my  riddling  days  are  pad. 

Chor.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words  ;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  his  dride, 
The  giant  Harapha. 

And 
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And  yet  more  defpicable  are  the  lines  in  which  Ma- 
noab's  paternal  kindnefs  is  commended  by  the  chorus : 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  fons, 
Thou  for  thy  fon  art  bent  to  lay  out  all ; 

Samfon's  complaint  of  the  inconveniencies  of  im- 
priibnment  is  not  wholly  without  verbal  quaintnefs  : 

1  a  prifoner  chain'd  fcarce  freely  draw 

The  air  imprifon'd  alfo,  clofe  and  damp. 

From  the  fentiments  we  may  properly  defcend  to 
the  confideration  of  the  language,  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancients,  is  through  the  whole  dialogue 
remarkably  fimple  and  unadorned,  feldom  heightened 
by  epithets,  or  varied  by  figures;  yet  fometimes 
metaphors  find  admiffion,  even  where  their  confift- 
ency  is  not  accurately  preferved.  Thus  Samfon  con- 
founds loquacity  with  a  fhipwreck  : 

How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head, 

Who,  like  a  foolifh  pi/ot,  hzvejhipiureck'd 

My  vejjel  trufted  to  me  from  above, 

Glorioufly  riggd\  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 

Fool,  have  divul£d  thefecret  gift  of  God  • 

To  a  deceitful  woman  ? — — 

And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  in  a 
report, 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 
Thy  words)  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  ? 

The  verification  is  in  the  dialogue  much  more 
fmooth  and  harmonious  than  in  the  parts  allotted  to 
the  chorus,  which  are  often  io  harfh  and  diflbnant, 
as  fcarce  to  preferve,  whether  the  lines  end  with 

or 
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or  without  rhymes,  any  appearance  of  metrical  re- 
gularity : 

Or  do  my  eyes  mifreprefent  ?  Can  this  be  he, 

That  heroick,  that  renown'd, 

Irrefiftible  Satnfon  ;  whom  unarm'd 

No  ftrength  of  man,  or  fiercefl  wild  bead,  could  withflandj 

Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid  ? 

Since  I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  faults  of  Milton, 
critical  integrity  requires  that  I  fhould  endeavour 
to  difplay  his  excellencies,  though  they  will  not 
eafily  be  difcovered  in  fhort  quotations,  becaufe  they 
confift  in  the  juftnefs  of  diffufe  reafonings,  or  in  the 
contexture  and  method  of  continued  dialogues ;  this 
play  having  none  of  thefe  defcriptions,  fimiiies,  or 
fplendid  fentences,  with  which  other  tragedies  are  fo 
laviflily  adorned. 

Yet  fome  paflages  may  be  feleded  which  feem  to 
deferve  particular  notice,  either  as  containing  fenti- 
ments  of  paffion,  reprefentations  of  life,  precepts  of 
conduct,  or  fallies  of  imagination.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
give  a  ftronger  reprefentation  of  the  wearinefs  of  de- 
fpondency,  than  in  the  words  of  Samjon  to  his  father  : 

1  feel  my  genial  fpirits  droop, 

My  hopes  all  fiat ;  nature  within  me  feems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herfelf  j 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  fhame  j 
And  I  fhall  fhortly  b^  with  them  that  reft. 

The  reply  ofSamfon  to  the  flattering  Dalilah  affords 
a  juft  and  ftr iking  defcription  of  the  ftratagems  and 
allurements  of  feminine  hypocrify: 

Thefe  are  thy  wonted  arts, 

And  arts  of  every  woman  falfe  like  thee, 
To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray, 

Then 
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Then  as  repentant  to  fubmit,  befeech, 

And  reconcilement  move  with  feign'd  remorfe, 

Confefs  and  promife  wonders  in  her  change ; 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  hufband,  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 

His  virtue  or  weaknefs  which  way  to  afiail : 

Then  with  more  cautious  and  inftrufted  fkill 

Again  tranfgrefles,  and  again  fubmits. 

When  Samjon  has  refufed  to  make  himfelf  a  fpec- 
tacle  at  the  feaft  of  Dagon3  he  firft  juftifies  his  be- 
haviour to  the  chorus,  who  charge  him  with  having 
ferved  the  Philiftines>  by  a  very  juft  diftinction ;  and 
then  deftroys  the  common  excufe  of  cowardice  and 
fervility,  which  always  confound  temptation  with 
compulfion  : 

Chor.  Yet  with  thy  ftrength  thou  ferv'ft  the  Philiftines. 

Samf.  Not  in  their  idol  worfhip,  but  by  labour 
Honeft  and  lawful  to  deferve  my  food 
Of  thofe  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 
Chor.  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  a£ts  defile  not. 
Samf.  Where  outward  force  conftrains,    the  fentence 

holds, 

But  who  conftrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
Not  dragging  ?     The  Philiftine  lords  command. 
Commands  are  no  conflraints.     If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely,  vent'ring  to  difpleafe 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 
Set  God  behind. 

The  complaint  of  blindnefs  which  Samjon  pours 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  is  equally  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  paffions  and  the  fancy.  The  enume- 
ration of  his  miferies  is  fucceeded  by  a  very  pleafmg 
train  of  poetical  images,  and  concluded  by  fuch  ex- 

poftulations 
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poftulations  and  wifhes,  as  reafon  too  often  fubmits 
to  learn  from  defpair : 

O  firft  created  beam,  and  them  great  word 

Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 

Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  fun  to  me  is  dark, 

And  filent  as  the  moon, 

When  me  deferts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  fo  neceflary  is  to  life, 

And  almoft  life  itfelf ;  if  it  be  true, 

That  light  is  in  the  foul, 

She  all  in  ev'ry  part ;  why  was  the  fight 

To  fuch  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confin'd, 

So  obvious  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quenched, 

And  not,  as  feeling,  thro'  all  parts  diffused, 

That  ihe  may  look  at  will  thro*  ev'ry  pore  ? 

Such  are  the  the  faults  and  fuch  the  beauties  of  Sam- 
Jon  Agoniftes,  which  I  have  fhewn  with  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  true  criticifm. 
The  everlafting  verdure  of  Milton's  laurels  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  blafts  of  malignity  j  nor  can 
my  attempt  produce  any  other  effeft,  than  to 
ftrengthen  their  fhoots  by  lopping  their  luxuriance. 


END    OF    THE    FIFTH    VOLUME. 
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